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24100. 

HAVE faid that the diſcoyrſe of Philocies was 
interrupted by the 1 995 bf De phon. We 
had ſeen, at a diſtance, th is young WE Love rſing 
with a philoſopher%df W#'Elean ſchoo]. Having, * 
Anformned inf br ThEYObjedt bf BYE boefalion 
he exclaimed—We muſt expect ; happineſs only 
from ourſelbes. I bad All ſome ddu 8. they 
are now removed; I maintain that Ut 255 are no 


gods, or that they 4 not concern themſelves with 
Vox. VII. B 


' 
| 
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— EL 4 
- — —U— — — 2 — - -— COS * 


the affairs of men,—My fon, replied Philocles, 


I have known many perſons who, though at your 

age they were ſeduced by this new. doctrine, ab- 
| 2a it when they had no ln er any intereſt to 
maintain it.. Demophon proteſted that he would 
never alter his opinion ; and enlarged on the ab- 
ſurdities of the popular religion, treating with con- 
tempt the ignorance of the multitude, and our 
prejudices with deriſion b. Hear me, anſwered 
Philocles; as we make no arrogant pretenſions, we 
deſerve not to be mortified. If we are in an error, 
it is your duty to pity and to inftru& us; for true 


philoſophy is mild, compaſſionate, and eſpecially 


modeſt, Declare to us without reſerve what is the 
doctrine which ſhe teaches us by you.— will tell 
you, replied the young man: Nature and Chance 
have arranged in order all the parts of the univerſe; 
and the policy of legiſlators has ſubjected ſocieties 
to laws*. Theſe ſecrets are now revealed. 
PIs. 
You ſeem to be elated with this diſcovery. 
ö Druornox. 
And have I not reaſon? _ 
PaiLoCLEs. 
1 ſhould | think not; it may indeed alleviate the 
— ———— =. 
Gs © Flatias Leg. lib. 10, t. ii. p. 888, A. ws 


* Id. ibid. p. 885. 
* Id. ibid. p. 889. 


ANACHARSIS. 
remorſe of the guilty, but it ene but ache the 


virtuous man. 


DeMorHoN.! 
- — what can it be detrimerital to him? 
| | -PrILocLES.” 

Let us ſuppoſe that a nation exiſted which had 


3 


, 


no idea of the Divine Being; and that a ſtranger, 


ſuddenly appearing in one of their aſſemblies, 
ſhould thus addreſs them: You admire the won- 


ders of nature, without aſcending to their author; 


I declare to you that they are the work of an in- 


telligent being, who watches over their preſerva- 
tion, and who views you as his children. You 
conſider all virtues which are unknown as uſeleſs, 
and all offences which eſcape puniſhment as ex- 
cuſable : I proclaim, to you that an inviſible judge 
is ever preſent with us, and that thoſe actions 


which meet not the reward or the vengeance of 


men are not concealed from his fight. _ You ima- 
gine t that your exiſtence is confined to the few mo- 
ments which you paſs on earth, and the end of 


which you view with a ſecret dread : 
known to you, that, after death, an exiſtence of 
happineſs or miſery. ſhall be the lot of the virtuous 


Tell me, Demophon, can you 


or vicious man. 


I make 


doubt bur-that the good and virtuous part of ſuch 


B 2 


a people, proſtrate at the feet of their new legiſlator, 
would receive his. doctrine with avidity, and expe- 


rience the moſt cruel diſappointment and grief if 


1 TRAVELS Or 
ever they ſnhould afterward enn to ro- 


nounce it? 


Druor hon. 

They would experience that regret which we 

* when we are awakened from a owes dream. 
bag nice Dales ParLbeLts. 
80 1 chink. But, in fine, ſhould you aiſpa 
this dream, would you not have to reproach your- 
ſelf with having deprived the unhappy mortal of 
that error which produced a ſuſpenſion of his ſuf- 
fer ings ö and would not he himſelf accuſe you of 
having tefe him without defence againſt the aſſaulrs 
of 8 a the wickedneſs of men? * lle 


A Druornbu. W J 
I would hs his ſoul by rental his 
reaſon ; I would thew him that true mon, = con- 
— in calmly ity to neceficy. adds by 


9 200 = 1 


core ro PniroclEs. 

What ftrange eiae might he exclaim : 
Tam bound down with bands of iron on the rock 
of Prometheus; and while the vulture is rearing 
my entrails, you coldly 'adviſe me to repreſs my 
complaints. Alas if the woes I 'endure proceed 
Abt from à hand which 1 may at once reverence 
nd love, I can only confider myſelf as the port 
of Fortune] and tlie ſcorn of Nature. The inſe@, 
hen it ſuffers, at leaſt has no cauſe to bluſh” at 
the triumph ef its enden, nor at the Inſolt offereg 
wen Ee ef 


1 
* 
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to its weakneſs. Zut, beſides: the evils that are 
common to me and to the reptile, I poſſeſs that 
reaſon which is more cruel than all theſe, and 
which inceſſantly renders them more poignant by 
the foreſight of their conſequences, and the com- 
pariſon of my own condition with that of 10 fel- 
low-beings. | 

How much would my affliction have been alle. 
viated by that philoſophy which you have treated 
as groſs and falſe l and according to which nothitig 
happens in this world, but by the direction, or with 
che permiſſion, of a Supreme Being“. I ſhould 
haye been ignorant why he had ordained me to be 
unhappy ; but ſince I ſhould have believed that he 
beneath whoſe hand I ſuffered was at the ſame 
time the author of my exiſtence, I ſhould have 
found reaſon to hope that he would ſoothe the bit- 
terneſs of my pains, either during my life, or after 
my death*. And how, in fact, could it be poſ- 
ſible, under the government of the beſt of maſters, 
at once to be actuated by the moſt exalted hope, 
and to be wretched ? Could you, Demophon, 
have the cruelty to reply to theſe complaints by an 
inſulting contempt, or by frigid pleaiantrics ? 
Deuor How, 


44 would reply by propoſing the example of fs 


4 Theogn. Sent. v. 165. 
e Ph. Ge Rep. lib. 10, t. ii. p. 615 A. 1d. 4e Leg. lib. 5, 
Pe 752. D 
B 3 
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1 who have ſupported the enmity of 


„poverty, exile, and every Kind of perſecu- 
bes ner than renounce the da. 


PhirocrxESõ. 

They maintained the conteſt in the face of the 
ſun, on a ſpacious theatre, in the preſence of the 
world and of poſterity. Such a ſituation, and ſpec- 
tators ſo numerous, inſpire courage f. But the 
man who groans in obſcurity, and whoſe tears flow 
unobſerved, he it is who needs ſupport. 


DEMOPHON. 


I I conſent then to leave to feeble minds that 40. 
port which you would wiſh to provide for them. 


PHr1LOCLES, 


It will be equally neceſſary to them to enable 


them to reſiſt the violence of their paſſions. 


I; 8 DzMoPHoN. 
Perhaps ſo. But I ſhall always maintain 420 


vigorous minds, without the fear of the gods, or 
the hope of the approbation of men, may endure 
' with reſignation all the perſecutions of Fate, and 


even perform the moſt painful acts of the moſt 
rigid virtue. 
Phixocr Es. 
You allow then that our prejudices are neceſſary 


to the greater part of the human race; and on this 


* 


Plat. de Rep. lib, 10. t. ll p. 60% A. 
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point you agree with all legiſlators s. Let us ndw 
examine if they would not alſo be uſeful to thoſe: 
privileged minds who pretend to poſſeſs in their 
virtues alone an invincible ſtrength. You are, no 
doubt, of this number; and, as you can reaſon: 
cloſely, let us begin with comparing our etal 
with yours. | 

We ſay that men en to line which 
exiſted d every human inſtitution b. 
Theſe laws, from that Intelligence 
which formed and ſtill preſerves the univerſe, are 
the relations which we bear to that exalted Being, 
and to our fellow - creatures. We violate them 
when we commit an act of injuſtice, and offend 
both againſt ſociety and againſt the firſt 2 
the order by which ſociety is maintained. 

Tou ſay, on the contrary, The right of the 
ſtrongeſt is the only notion- which Nature has en- 
graven in my heart i. The diſtinction between 
juſtice and injuſtice, virtue and vice, originates not 
from her, but from poſitive laws. My actions, 
indifferent in themſelves, are only transformed into 
crimes in n of the Hibs nr anal 
of men *. L241] 91 Lefty 


yh Ipod. de Rep. ET lib. 41, p 250. Zualeuc. ibid. 


279. Charond. ibid; lib. 42, Hermi 
4. Abſtin. lib. 4, $ 22, p. 378. _ 8 


k Xenoph. Memor. lib, 4, p. 807. * Arxiſt. "Magn. Mor. a 1 
Red whe. = 106, E. 14. Rher i. . J. 
p. 54 A ud worth. de Eiern. loſt. et betten. 
t. 11. p. 628. 


IA es: Loni hte. Ap. Ariftot, wia. | 
e, Id. ap. Suid. in Teng. 
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Let us now ſuppoſe that we. both act conformably 
to our principles; and that ve are placed in one 
of thoſe ſituations; in which virtue, ſurrounded by 
temptat ions, has need of her utmoſt ſtrength. On 
the one hand; honours, riches, and every kind of 
influence and diſtinction invite; and, on the other, 
we are threatened with the loſs of life, our families 
muſt be abandoned to indigence, and our memory 
ſtigmatized with opprobrium. Chooſe, Demophon; 
you are only required to commit an act of injuſtice. 
Obſerde that you ſhall poſſeſs; the ring which ren» 
dered Gyges inviſible? : I mean that the author, 
the accomplice of your crime, ſhall be a thouſand 
times more intereſted than yourſelf eternally to 
conceal it. But, even though it ſhould: be diſcos 
vered, what have you to dread? The laws ? they 
mall be ſilenced. The opinion of the public ? 
that ſhall only turn againſt you if you reſiſt. Are 
you awed by the bonds which unite you to ſociety ? 
that ſociety icſelf is about $6-breaks them, þy-abany 
doning you to the perſecution of the; man in 
power, By the remorſe of | conſcience ? mece 
chili prjvdige l which muſt be dillpared, v ben 
you ſhall reflect on that maxim of your writers ard 
.ought only to be⸗ eſtimated 1 . the. advantages which 
are derjyed from WI 
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on noble! motives would ſuffice to ** me 

che love of orders the W of rü bin wr 
4 FI n 5 973 ; 

If lee reſpeſtable. motives are not l 
by a ſupernatural principle, how much is it ta ba 
feared that ſuch feeble reeds ſhould break beneath 

e hand which they ſuſtain ] Is it to be ſuppoſed 
at you will believe yourſelf to be invincibly 
bound by chains which you yourſelf have forged, 
and of which you keep the key? Will you ſacri- 
fice to abſtractions of the mind, and factitious ſen- 
timents, your life, and all that you hold moſt dear 
in the world? In the ſtate of degradation to which 
you are reduced ſhade, duſt, inſect - under which 
of theſe titles will you pretend that your virtue: 
are of any importance, that you have need of your 
own eſteem, or that the preſer vation of order ide» 
pends on the choice that you are about to make ? 
No; never can you aggrandize nihility by be- 
ſtowing on it pride: and that powerful law which 
compels all; animals to prefer their own. preſerva- 
tion to that of all che reſt of the univerſe, can only 
be annulled or modified by another law ſtill more 
powerful. . 
As to us, nothing can in juſtify vice in our eyes, 


becauſe our duties are never in oppoſition to our 
true intereſts. . our inſignificancy hide us 
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in the boſom of the earth, or our power raiſe us 
to the ſkies®, we are ever in the preſence of a 
judge who beholds our actions and our thoughts, 
and who alone gives a ſanction to order, powerful 
charms to virtue, a real dignity to man, and a le- 
gitimate foundation to the eſteem he entertains 
for himſelf. I reſpe& poſitive laws, becauſe they 
flow from thoſe which God has deeply imprinted 
on my heart”; I aſpire to the approbation of my 
fellow-mortals, becauſe, like me, they bear in 
their minds a ray of his light, and in their ſouls 
the germs of the virtues of which he inſpires them 
-with the deſire. Laſtly, I fear the remorſe of con- 
ſcience, becauſe that would degrade me from the 
elevation to which I attain by acting conformably 
to the will of the Supreme Being. Thus I have 
every counterpoiſe which ſuſtains you when on 
the brink of the abyſs; and poſſeſs beſides a ſupe- 
rior force, which enables theſe to . a more vi- 
n *** 


| DxMoO HOW. 

1 bee known many perſons who neither be- 
beved in a Diety nor a future life, and yet whoſe 
moral conduct has never Gee liable to the ſmalleſt 
cenſure a. 4 


* 
WY x | 1 1 


Plat. de. Leg. lib. 10, t. ii, 89595 
* ©: Xenoph. Memor, lib, 1, p. bs C 


| OTTER 47, p 267. Fo 
2 t. GC ID. IO, t . Bur Clem; Alex, in 
trept. t. i. p. fo, 244 * *. 1 N * 
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0  PrILOCLES. 

\ And I could produce to you a ſtill greater num- 
ber who believed in both, and who yet have ever 
ated as knaves and villains. What are we to 
conclude from this? That they both equally acted 
contrary to their principles; the former when they 
did good, the latter when they committed evil. 
Such inconſiſtencies cannot eſtabliſh rules. The 
queſtion is to know whether a virtue founded on 
laws which it is believed had their origin in the 
will of the Divine Being, will not be more pure, 
ſolid, conſolatory, and eaſy in practice, than a vir- 

tue ſolely eſtabliſhed on the changeable opinions 
of men. 


DEMoPHoN. | 
I, in my turn, ſhall aſk you, whether true mora- 

lity can ever be made to accord with a religion 
which tends only to deſtroy morals ? and whether 
the ſuppoſition of a multitude of unjuſt and cruel 
gods be not the moſt extravagant idea that ever 
entered into the human mind? We deny their 
exiſtence: you have, ſhamefully degraded them ; 
you are therefore more impious than we. 

PH1LOCLES. 


Theſe gods are the work of our hands, Snce 
they have our imperfections. We feel greater in- 
dignation than you at the VICE and frailties which 


| r Plut. de Supertt. t. H. p. 260, F. Bayle. Penſ. ſur la Com. 
t. i. 5116. 
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have been attributed to them. But if we ſhould 
be able to purify religious worſhip from the ſuper- 
Kitions by which it is disfigured, wouid you be 
more diſpoſed to render to the Divine Being the 
homage which is due to him _"_ mortals ? 
DEMoPHON. 
| | Prove that he exiſts, and that he extends his 
care to men, 1 I will — rg before 
Kink a 
FW! Pt4I1LOCLES,- 
It is for you to prove that he does not exiſt, 
firice you attack an opinion which has been re- 
ceived among all nations during a long ſucceſſion 
of ages. For my part, I only mean to repreſs the 
air of raillery and inſult which you at firſt aſſumed. 
began by making a compariſon. between your 
doctrine and ours, as we ſhould compare two 
ſyſtems of philoſophy. The reſult of this parallel 
would have been, that every man being, according 
to your writers, the meaſure of all things, ought 
to refer every thing to himſelf alone; but that, 
according to us, the meaſure of all things being 
God himſelf , he ſhould be the model by which 
we ſhould regulate our ſentiments and actions *. 
Lou aſk me whar monument” atteſts the exiſt- 


FAY 


20 — a 


x, 4 Protag. ap. Plat. 5 in Thez:. t. i. p. 125 et I Set. 
Empfr. Pyrrhon. Hypoth. Nb. 1, cap. 32, p . 

t Plat. de Leg. lib. 4, t. ii. p. 716, D. 

Id. Epiſt. £, t. iii. p. 354% L. e t 
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ence of the Deity? I anſwer, the univerſe; the 
dazzling ſplendour and majeſtic progreſs of the 
heavenly bodies; the correſpondence of that in- 
numerable multitude of beings; in fine, this whole, 
and its admirable parts, which all bear the impreſs 
of a divine hand; in which all is grandeur, wiſ- 
dom, proportion, and harmony. I will add the 
concurrence of all nations *: not to compel you to 
acquie:cence by authority; but becauſe their be- 
lief, conſtantly mainta ned by the cauſe which firſt 
produced it, is an inconteſtable proof of the im- 
preſſion which the enchanting beauties on 1 nature 
have ever made on all minds v. | 

Reaſon, co-operating with my ſenſes, likewiſe 
points cut to me the moſt excellent of artificers 
in the moſt magnificent of works, I view a man 
walking, and I inſer that he has within him an 
active principle. His ſteps conduct him wherever 
he wiſhes to go, and I thence conclude that this 
principle adapts the means to the end which it 
propoſes. Let us apply this example. All na- 
ture is in motion; there is therefore a firſt mover. 
This motion is ſubjected to a conſtant order; a 
Supreme Intelligence therefore exiſts. Here ends 
ihe E e of my reaſon; ber T ſuffer it to 


” Ae = 


* Plat. de 2 lib. 10, t. ii. p. 886. Anbot, de Cale lib. 1, 
cap, 3. . i. p- 434, E. Cicer. de Nat, Deor, lib, , cap. 17, 


t. ii. —_ 


7 Plat. ibid, Ariſtot. ap. Cicer, de Nat, Deor, lib. 2, cap. 37, 
t. Ii. p. 464. 


\ - — == — - ——_— —— 60 — © * 
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4 * Plat. de Leg. lib. 10, p. 886. 
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proceed farther, I ſhould come at laft, like many 
philoſophers, to doubt of my own exiſtence. Even 
thoſe among the philoſophers who maintain that 
the world has exiſted from eternity, neverthe- 
leſs admit a firſt cauſe; for, according to them, 
it is impoſſible to conceive a ſucceſſion of regular 
motions, performed in —_— without admitting 
an —— moving power. 
Dz MoPHON. 

'T heſe proofs, however, have not IT the 

progreſs of atheiſm, | 
_ PaiLOCLES. | 

That is only to be aſcribed to preſurprion and 

nee a 
| Dz Mormon. 

It is to be aſcribed to the writings of the phito- 
finkews. You are acquainted with their ſentiments 
on the exiſtence and nature of the Divine Being“. 

ParzLOCLES, 


They have: ew , n en 


atheiſm *, becauſe they have not paid ſufficient 
reſpect to the opinions 'of the multitude ; becauſe 
they have ventured to lay down principles of 
which they foreſaw not _ ——— z Wy be- 


5 Ariſt. Metaph. lib. 14, cap. Kc. t. ii. p. 1000. - 


_* See note at the end of the volume. | 
V Bayle Contin. *r for ls Com. i. i ae 
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cauſe, in explaining the formation and mechaniſm 
of the univerſe;: too cloſely following the method 
of the natural philoſophers, they have not called 
in the aid of a ſupernatural cauſe. There are 
ſome of them, but the number is very ſmall, who 
expreſsly reject this cauſe, and their ſolutions are 
1 n and inſufficient. - r 
Duo rt. 

„ Thepen cat more ſo than the ideas which are 
ee of the Divinity. His eſſence is un- 
known, and I caa never believe in that of which 
1 have no ——— 2 
| | 1 | 

You eee a falſe principle. Does not Na. 

ture inceſſantly preſent © you with © impenetrable 
myſteries ? You grant that matter exiſts, without 
having a knowledge of its eſſence. You know 
that your arm obeys your will, though you cannot 
perceive the connection between the cauſe and the 
effect. 


Daene | | 
| 50 00 are told Wa . 
times of many. The attributes of the Deity ap- 
pear to me equally imperfect and contradidtory. 
His wiſdom requires that he ſhould maintain order 
on the earth, but diſorder every where conſpicu- 
'ouſly triumphs. He is Juſt, yet 1 ſuffer unde. 
ſervedly, 
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nine em bs 0 PHILOCLES. At 2% 60 29680 


7c lu dhe ri ig, ef i ſocieties ut.was' believed that 
genii, placed in che ſtars, watched over the go- 
vernment of the unixerſe ; and, as they were ſup- 
poſed to be inveſted: wich great power, they obs 
rained the adoratjon of portals, dnd-cher eres 


The remembranee of him was — ſill 
preſeryed among: all nations. Tou will find 
yeſtiges-of it, mot or leſs apparent, in the moſt 
ancient monuments :; and the moſt expreſs "reſt 
monies in the writings of the modern philoſophers. 
Obſerve the ſuperiarity which Homer aſſigns to 
one of the ohjects of public worſnip: Jupiter is 
the father of gods rande men. Examine all: Greete; 
vou will find che ane Supreme Being has been 
long adored in Arcadia, under the name of the 
god good by pre- eminence a; and in ſeveral cities 
under that of the Moſt High e or the Meſt Great *. 

Afterwards, hear Timæus, Anaxagoras, and 
Plato: they will W e it was the one Di- 


n 


N le TY — — 


© as Fo ch. ex. ver. ; cha XV. v. 23, 28. | 8, ch. i 
ver. 25. Jablonf. Paulß lib. FP cap. = 38. _ . 


22. Exeret, Defenſ. de a Chronologie, p. 5 . Bmek. Hi 1 
il. t. i. p. 469. Cudw. bee 14, XC. 

4 Pauſan. lib. 8, * 36, p 873. ze b in Sonn. 8 I 
vb. 1 Pola . 1b. 1 La {IG in 1 7 t. 
Paufan. lib. 1, ca 26, p 62; ihe | „oa 145 

. SANDS . ln er p 
10, Cap. 37, p. £93, ber- + 
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ve Bang who reduced the — ran _- 
formed the worlds. | 

Liſten to Antiſthenes, the ain of Socrates, 
Many gods are adored among different nations, but 
Nature indicates only one ®.. N 

Laſtly, conſult the philoſophers of the Pythago- 
rean ſchool, who all have conſidered the univerſe as 
an army which performs its motions as directed by 
the general; or as a vaſt empire, in which the 
ſupreme power reſides in the ſovereign”. 

But whence is it that men have given to the 
genii, who are ſubordinate to the Deity, a title 
which appertains to him alone? Becauſe, by an 
abuſe which, has. long been introduced into all 
languages, the expreſſions god and divine frequently 
only ſignify. a ſuperiority of rank, or excellence in 
merit, and are every day laviſhed: on princes whom 
he has inveſted with his power; minds which he 
has illuminated with. his light, or. works which have. 
proceeded from his hands, or from thoſe of men. 
He is, in fact, ſo exalted and ſo great, that we 
have no other means n men gran- 


t Tim. de Anim. Mund, Plat. in Tim, . Anaxag. ap. Plut. 4. 
Plac. Phiiloſ. lib, 1, cap. 7; t. ii. p. 88 1. 

b Cicer. de Nat. nn 13, t. ii. p. 400. Lactant. 
Inſtit. Divin. lib. 1, cap. 5, t. i. 18. Id. d. de lra Dei, cap. 11, 
t. f. 153. Plat. de Orac. Def. 5 ii. p. 420. 

rehyt. de Doctr. Mor. ap. Stob. ſerm. 1, p. 15. Onat. ap. 
mak Eclog. Phy. lib. 1, cap. 8 P- 4+ Sthenid. ap. Stob. ſerm. 
332. Diotog. ibid. p. 330. 
enand. ap. Stob. ſerm. 32, p. 213. Cleric. Ats Critic. 
* 718 F . 0 5, p. 271. 
OL. 
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deur but by comparing it to his; and, on the other 
hand, we find it difficult to conceive that he either 
can or will deign to caſt his eyes on us. | 

Lou deny his immenſity; but have you never 
reflected on the multiplicity of objects which your 
mind and ſenſes are able at once to comprehend ? 
What ! _ ſhall your ſight without difficulty extend 
to a great number of ſtadia, and ſhall not he be 
able with a glance to penetrate infinity? You are 
able to fix your attention, almoſt in the ſame in- 
ſtant, on Greece, Sicily, or Egypt; and ſhall it not 
be poſſible that his ſhould extend through the whole 
univerſe !? | 
ou aſſign limits to his ober as if he could 
be great without being good. Can you believe 
that he bluſhes at his work? that an inſect, or 
even a blade of graſs, are deſpicable in his ſight ? 
that he Has endowed: man with ſo many eminent 
qualities", that he has implanted in him the de- 
fre, neceſſity, and hope of knowing him, to remove 
him for ever from his fight? No; never can I 
ads: oh eee 2 — 


with his perfedtionss, he will not deign to pre- 
ſerve that order which he has eſtabliſfied in the uni- 


eine 
. —— AK 


1 Kenoph. Memo, n. p. 78. 
Id. ibid. p. 525, 
fu d E r. 
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raten 70 DrMOrHON. 
tr diss order originated from him, why is there 
o much guilt and miſery to be found on the earth ? 
If he cannot prevent theſe, where is his power ? or, 


if he will not, where is his juſtice ? 


1 PPI ocrxs. 

I expected. this objection; it has frequently been 
made, and will be repeated in every age; it is in- 
g: the only one which: can be adduced againſt 

. If all men were happy, they would not revolt 
mew the author of their exiſtence; but they 
ſuffer beneath his eyes, and he appears to abandon 
them. Here my reaſon is confounded; and I in- 
rerrogate the traditions of antiquity, all of which 
depoſe in favour of a providence; I interrogate 
the ſages e, who almoſt all agree fundamentally in 
the doctrine, though they heſitate and differ in 
the manner in which they explain it. Many of 
them, convinced that to limit the juſtice or good- 
neſs of God would be to annihilate thoſe attributes, 
have rather choſen to admit bounds to his power. 
Some ſay, God works only to produce good; but 
matter, by a viciouſneſs inherent in its nature, oc- 
calions eyil, by reſiſting the will of the Supreme 
Being”. Others ſay, that the Divine influence ex- 
ad in its full effect to the TRE of the moon, 
— 


©  '* Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1, ca 27 ts the 8. 
t Plat. in Tim. paſſim. DO * 
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but acts only feebly in the inferior regions “. 
Others aſſert, that God directs affairs of conſe- 
quence, but neglects thoſe of leſs moment”. Laſt- 
ly, there are ſome who afford a ray of light to guide 
me through the darkneſs by which I am ſurrounded. 
Feeble mortals, exclaim they, ceaſe to conſider as 
real evils poverty, ſickneſs, and all the external 
misfortunes that aſſail you. Theſe accidents, which 
by your reſignation may be converted into benefits, 
are only the conſequences of the laws neceſſary to 
the preſervation of the univerſe. You make a part 
of the general ſyſtem of things, but you are only a 
part. You were created for the whole, and not the 
whole for you*. . | 
Thus all is good in nature, except in he claſs 
of beings. where every thing ought to be beſt. 
Inanimate bodies obey without reſiſtance the mo- 
tions impreſſed on them; animals deſtitute of rea- 
ſon yield without reluctange to the inſtinct which 
impels them. Men alone are equally diſtinguiſhed 
by their vices and their underſtanding. Are they 
the ſlaves of neceſſity, like the reſt of nature? Why 
are they able to reſiſt their inclinations ? ? Why 
have they received thoſe lights which lead them 


Ren Arik. de Cœlo, lib. 2, ca t 


83: Id. de Part, Anim, lib. * e olhem. 
Un An. cap. I, 545. Not. 8 
Plat. de Leg. lib. 10, t. ĩi. p. o. Ap. Ariſtot. de 
Mundo, caps to pe 1, Eurip. ap. Flut. te Rep. Ger t. Us 
p- 811 | 
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aſtray—that deſire to attain to the knowledge of 
their Maker—thoaſe ideas of good that moſt fatal, 
if it be not the moſt noble of all gifts, the propen- 
ſity to commiſerate the woes of their fellow - erea- 
tures? When we confider theſe various privileges 
by which they are eſſentially characteriſed, ought 
we not to conclude that God, from views which it 
is not permitted us to penetrate, has intended to 
ſubject to the moſt rigid trials the power which ve 
poſſeſs of deliberating and chooſing? Tes; if 


there be virtues on earth there is juſtice in heaven. 
He who pays not a tribute to the law, owes to the 


law a ſatisfaction !. Man begins his life in chis 


world, and continues it in an abode where inno- 


cence receives the reward of its ſufferings, and 


where the guilty expiate their crimes * they are 


petty from their pollution. 

Thus, Demophon, do our ſages juſtify Neri. 
dence. They acknowledge no other evil to which 
we are expoſed than vice; and know no other ex- 
planation of the difficulty it occaſions, than a futu- 
rity in which all things ſhall be reſtored to order. 
To aſk, at preſent, why. God has not prevented 
evil in its origin, is to-aſk why he has made the 
univerſe EW \ to his views, ang not e 
to ours. [pj G N 


4 
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1 
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++ + DEMOPHON. - cle 

Religion is only an abſurd mixture of ae (devs 
and minute ceremonies.  - As if there were not ty- 
rants enough on earth, you have filled with them 
the heavens. You ſurround me with inſpectors 
jealous of each other, eager to obtain my preſents, 
and to whom I can only offer the homage of-a: ſer- 
vile fear. The worſhip which they require is only 
a ſhameful traffic; they beltow on you riches, and 
you give them victims. Man, when debaſed by 
ſuperſtition, is the vileſt of ſlaves. Your philoſo- 
phers themſelves have not inſiſted on the neceſſity 
of acquiring virtue before we preſent ourſel ves be. 
fore the Divine ga of requeſting it of him in 
on 4+ 440A . 6 ü 

PHriLOCLES. 


1 5 heady ſaid that our public worlkip. 15 
grofely disfigured, and that my deſign was ſimply 
to explain to you the relations which exiſt between 
man and the Divinity, Retain your doubts of theſe 
relations, if you are fo blind as not ro'diſcern them; 
but ſay not that we degrade our ſouls when we ſepa · 
tate them from the maſs of beings, aſſign to them 
the moſt illuſtrious of origins and deſtinies, and 
eſtabliſh between them and the Supreme * an 
intercourſe of benefits and gratitude. 45 

Do you wiſh for a pure and celeſtial morality 


— 


: » Plat. in Eutypbr. t. i. 45 
2 i 22 545 Ker 
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which may exalt your mind and ſentiments, ſtudy 
the dectrine and conduct of Socrates, who only 
beheld in his condemnation, impriſonment, and 
death, the decrees of an infinitely wiſe Being, and 
did not even deign to nden of the ener 
his enemies. 

At the ſame time contemplate mich AR 
the laws of univerſal  harmony?, and inceſſantly 
have before your eyes. the rcgularity. in the diſtri- 
bution of the different worlds, and the dif poſition 
of the heavenly bodies; the concurrence of all wills 


in a wiſely governed republic, and of all the paſſions | 


and emotions in a virtuous ſoul; all beings la- 
bouring in concert for the maintenance of order, 
and order preſerving the univerſe and its minuteſt 


parts; a God the author of this ſublime plan, and 


men deſtined by their virtues to be fubſervient to 
him, and co-operate with him in his great deſign. 
Never did ſyſtem diſplay more genius, or give a 
more exalted idea of the grandeur and dignity of 

Permit me ſtill to proceed; ſince you attack 
our philoſophers it is my duty to defend them. 
The youth Lyſis is inſtructed in their opinions, if 
I may judge from the preceptors who have had 
the care of his education. I will interrogate him 


7 Theag. ap. Stob. ſerm. 1, p. 11. Cres, bly.” ferm.” 3, 
535 olus ibid. 2 9, p- 105. Diotog. 5 55 
330. Hippodam, ib. ſerm. 101, Ocell. b. Eclog 
byC. lib, 1, p. 32. "By 
C4 | 
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on the different articles which have been the ſubject 
of this converſation, and you ſhall hear his anſwers. 
You will thus obtain a fuccinct view of the whole of 
our doctrine; and be enabled to judge whether 
reaſon, left to itſelf, could poſſibly have conceived a 
ſyſtem more worthy of the Divine mn or of 
e 1 to mankind®, | 


- \Pr1LocLEs. a 
ren 155 Lyn, who formed > ro et N 
1 3 i Lras, . 
God. 
3 * 1 Pu oel xs. 
Hos did he form it: . 
n. 
| Byan eff of his goodneſs*. 
FIC PariLocLEs. 
Whats God? | (21A. 1? 
& %% 30 Quits Lis 


That which has neither beginning nor end®: the 
eternal ©, neceſſary, immutable, and intelligent 
Being“. * Arnd 


0 _ —_ . a — 


*. Yee note at the end of the volume. 9 
Tim. Locr. de Anim. Mund. ap. Plat. t. iti. p. 94- Plat, in 
Tim. ibid. p. 30, &c. Id. ap. Cicer. de Nat. Dear. lib. 1 = 8, 
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d 'Thal. ap. Dios. ; pany lib. 1, $ 36. 
© Tim. Locr. de Anim; Mund. ap. Plat. t iii. p. 96. 
2 Ariſtot. de Nat. Auſcult. lib. £ oF 6, t. i. p. 416 cap. 7, 


P- 4183 cap. 15, p. 430. Id. Metaphyf. lib. 14, cap. 7» p. 1001. 
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PaILOCLES. | 
Can we attain to the knowledge of his eſſence ? 
Lys, 

His eſſence is incomprehenſible and ineffables, 
but he ſpeaks diſtinctly by his works ; and his 
language bears the character of great truths, be- 
cauſe it is intelligible to the whole world : a more 
refulgent light would be uſeleſs to us, and doubtleſs 
would neither accord with his plan nor our weak- 
neſs. Who, in fact, can ſay but the impatience we 
feel to elevate ourſelves to him may be a prefage of 
the deſtiny that awaits us? And if indeed it be 
true, as has been ſaid, that he is ineffably happy in 
the ſole contemplation of his perfections i, to deſire 
to know him is to deſire to partake in his happi- 
IE | 


| ; Pnumocz ns. . 
Does his providence extend to all nature? 
Lys1s. 


Even to the moſt minute objects. 


PH1LQCLEs. 
Can we conceal our actions from his ſight ? 


. ä 


—_— 


—_——— 


Plat. in Tim. t. iii. p. 28. 

f Onat. ap. Stob. Eclog. Phy. lib. I, p. 4. 

1 Ariſtot. de Mor. lib. 10, cap. 8, t. ii. p. 139, E. Id. de 
Rep. lib. 7, cap. 1. Ibid. p. 425, E. 


b Plat, de Leg. lib. 10, t. ii. p. co, C. Theolog. Payenn. 
t. 1. p. 190. 
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No, nor even our thoughts*, . 


PrijL.octes. h 
nn i 05515 t 
£43 231 zee 216 Lyas.' | D 285i 
- The god Bring cn anly be th —.— 
* en elenden 
| What hs your relaions o bia, [9391 
| 750 TON. it: oy Gee JAR- 13033 Li OW 


eb. 1 appertain ie bim, and his care 
* 8 


| "'Prrtocres.” : n 
© Whar is the worſhip which is fyitable r to big?” 
e , Way 
That leb the laws of our country have Lo, 
bliſhed, human wiſdom being unable to arrive at 


any K a en on this fubject ag 


Pnr1Loctts, E & 


Is ir ſufficient to hohour bio by 222 and 
pompous ceremonies? / Fre 


0 4 Cf} 
K * 11117 
LISIis. 
- * 9 4 1 
No. g « 177 . +> 4 bf 
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Epicharm. ap | Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. 5, p. 708. Abebyl. 


eophil. ad Ame lib. 2, 5 Euri Stab. Eclog. 
5 cap. 5, „8. Thal. ap. 55 lib. e : 
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F Fab. 
nen eee pb : . 
II. $987 1 I 
* Purity: of ente bin favour. is ſooner in beink-= 
tained by virtue than by offerings ; and as there 
can be no communication between him and injuſ- 
tice v, ſome have believed that we ought to force 


from the en the guilty wrerches who have hes 
taken refuge. e e 


Puck ks. 24 
"Is this dogrine, which is taught by the phos 
phers, acknowledged alſo by the prieſts? 
| 'Lys1s. 

They have cauſed ene en 
gate of the temple of Epidaurus, Exrx auen 
ro Tuts bicks, faith the inſcription, 13 
PERMITTED ONLY TO PURE souls“. It is | 
declared in our holy ceremonies; in which w 
the prieſt | has faid, Vo are thoſe who are bere a/- 
OY the I hen D and virtuous 


a 
wo. It 8 | 


EA your 3 
this world ? 


td. kern 44, 
Strom. lib. 5, 4 854. 


» Arifloph. in Pac, ve 435 et 967. 
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Fr „Lysis. 

No; I know not but they may be hurtful: and 
I ſhould fear leſt the Deity, offended at the indiſ- 
cretion n petitions, ſhould grant my requeſt *. 


2 -PnmiLoctes. © WHY A, | . nis; 
What chen d yu ak of him? \ 20085 
N ö — By Nr „ 99513 


0 protect me againſt my paſſions*; to grant the 
true beauty, which is that of the ſoul®, and this 
knowledge and virtue of which I have need; 00 
beſtow « on me FI, to refrain from commit 


a . hy 1553 34 10 
an we to do to render ures agree 
able. to the Deity ? Rs SAME OFT. IMHO arent 
d. edu 15 


To ber that we W bi. preſence *, , 


under nothing without imploring his aſſiſt · 
ance b, to aſpire in ſome degree to reſemble him 


by juſtice and ſanctity , to bn" to him all our 


n — = =o — 
t Plat. in Alcib. 2, t. ii. p. 138, be. 98 | | 
* Zaleuc: a * Stob. ſerm. 42, p. 29. ' 
x Plat. in Phædr. t. iii. p. 27% Id. kad: f 148. 

Clem. Alex, Strom. lib. 5, p. 705. _ 
„Hat. in Men, t. ij. p. 100; . EH. /29v 1 
'z Plat. Inſtit. Lacon. t. ii. p. 239, A 
» Xenoph. Memor. lib. 1, p. 728. 
> Charond. ap. Stob. ſerm. 42, p 0 Phat. f Tim. t. iii. 

p. 27 et 48. wt de Leg. libs 4, U f. P. 212. * . 


[i 352, E . 
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actions :, to fulfil punctually the duties of our con- 
dition, and to conſider as the firſt of them all-that of 
being uſeful-to-mankind®; for the more good we 
do, the more we merit to ume 
number of his children and his friends . * 


- . Prm1LoCLES. 


May we obtain deppen by obſerving theſe pre · 
5 3 


Nut. 1 
Doubtleſs ſince happineſs conſiſts in wiſdom, 
2 wiſdom in the knowledge of God *, 


i dn Pnikocrts. 
But this Kaos leilge muſt be very inpere 


Lyst1s. | | 
And therefore we can only enjoy perfect happi 
neſs in another life 
W169"! IF. PatLocres. 
ls it true that, after our death, our ſouls ſhall 
appear in the Field of Truth, and render an ac- 
count of their conduct to inexorable judges ? and 
That afterward ſome, Win In pleaſant mea- 


— EW | 


— 


4 4 Bias ap. W ty 8 88. Bruck. Hiſtor Philoſ, t. i. 
$1072. 
- e KXenoph, Memor. lib. 3, p. 780. | | 
. Plat. de Rep. hb. 10, t. 1 jx-8eks B. Id. de Leg. 1 
p- 716, D. Alexand. ap, Plut. t. j. p. 68 f, A. 
s Theag. ap. Stob, ſerm. 1, p. 11, lin. 50, N = 
95 Plat. Thezt. t. i. p. 176; in Euthyd- 
Eid. 8 1. Id. aps ruth. Cc Fant. De, 
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midſt of feſtivals and muſic ; while others ſhall be 

' "caſt by the Furies into Tartarus, where they ſhall: 

undergo at once the torments of flames, _ * 


crueliy of devouring beaſts:? 
Lysts. 
I know not. 
PhILOCLES.. 


May we affirm that both theſe claſſes of ſouls, 
after having paſſed at leaſt a thouſand years in tor-- 
tures or in pleaſure, ſhall again enter a mortal body, 
either among the human race or among other ani- 
mals,” and begin a new life“; but that eternal 
3 awalt certain crimes ? 


Luusis. | 

of chis alſo T am ignorant. The: Divine Being: 
has not explained. to us the nature of the puniſn- 
ments and rewards appointed after death. All 
| that. 1 affirm, from the ideas which we have of. 
order and juſtice, and from the conſent of all na- 
tions and all ages *, is, that every one will. be 
dealt with according to his merits ; and that the 
juſt man, ſuddenly paſſing from the nocturnal day 
N of this life* to che pate! and — light of. 1 &; 
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| | Azivch. ap ä 371. 
Id. ibid. Win Eneid. lib. 6, v. 748. 


Flat. ibid. p. 615. Id. _— 

+ Foggy ee 523. „än, N 
* Plat. de Leg. lib. 10, t. ii. 1 | 
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eoond exiftende; ſhall enjoy that unchangeable hap- 
pineſs of which this world 6nly preſents the feeble 


b 
OT Pune 6 ati | 
What a are our duties — 
Lys. | 
'To aſſign/1 to the. ſpirituat-patt of us the oy 
honours, next to thoſe which we pay to the Divinity; - 
never to pollute it by vices or remorſe, ſell it to 
Tiches, ſacrifice it to pleaſure ;- nor ever, on any 
occaſion, to prefer a ſubſtance ſo terreſtrial and frail 
as the body, to a ſubſtance whoſe origin is from 
heaven, and whoſe duration is eternal. 
PaiLOCLES, 
What are our duties towards other men ? 


Lys1s. 

They are all contained in this rule: Do not 
unto others what you would not wiſh they ſhould do 
anto you”. | 

Pr11.0CLEs. 


But are you not to be pitied, ſhould all theſe 
opinions prove mere illuſions, and | N the ſoul 
not medica the body ? 

Lys1s. 

Religion requires not more from her votaries than 

i Far from n from the virtuous 


I o. A. — 


err r l 
1 * ns lib. 5, p. 727» 3998. | 


icacl. t. i. p. 116. 
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diffuſes. a. ſecret chatm over his duties 3 and pro- 
cures him two ineſtimable advantages an undiſ- 


turbed tranquillity during his life, and a delicious 
hope in the moment of death*. D mo Tis mas 
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IV. 


HAD taken with me to hs howiſe of Euclid 

young Lyſis, the ſon of Apollodorus. We 
entered one of the apartments of the library, which to 
contained only poetical works, and treatiſes on 
morals; of the former there was à great va- 
riety, but a very ſmall. number of the latter. 
Lyſis appeared ' ſurpriſed at this diſproportion. 
A few books, ſaid Euclid, are ſufficient to inſtru@ 
men, but many are neceffary for their entertainment. 
Our duties are limited, but the pleaſures of the 
mind and heart can know no bounds; the Ima- 
gination, by which they are nouriſhed, is equally 
liberal and fruitful ; while Reaſon, poor and ſterile, | 
only diſpenſes to us thoſe feeble lights which are 
neceſſary : and as we act more from ſenſation than 
reflection, the talents of the Imagination will So" 1. 
appear to us to have more Charms than the countels , 
of Reaſon her rival. 5 * 

This ſplendid faculty is leſs. employed on what | 
is real than on what is poſſible, a much more ex- 
tenſive ſub ect than reality. Frequently it even 
paſſes the bounds of poſſibility to 1ndulge in thole | 

Vor. VII. DB” 
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fittions to which no link can be aſſigned. The 
voice of Imagination peoples the deſerts, beſtows 
life on the molt inſenſible beings, transfers from 
one object to another the qualities and colours by 
which they are diſtinguiſhed, and, by a ſucceſſion 
of transformations, hurties us away into the abode 
of enchantments, into that ideal world in which 
the poets, forgetting the earth, and forgetting = | 
themſelves, have intercourſe only with ner 

of a ſuperior order. 

There they gather their verſes ene e 
the muſes ; tranquil ſtreams roll for them their 
waves of milk and honey * ; Apollo deſcends from 4 
heaven to lend them his lyre*, and a divine 
breath, ſuddenly extinguiſhing their reaſon, throws 
them into the conyulſions of a delirium, and com- 
pels them to ſpeak the language of the gods, of 
whom they are then no other than the organs v. 

You ſee, added Euclid, that I borrow the words 
of Plato. He frequently ridiculed thoſe poets 
who complain in ſuch frigid. language of the fire 8 
by which they pretend to be interiorly conſumed. 
But there are among them thoſe who actually feel 
the influence of that enthuſiaſm which is called 
<ivine inſpiration, or _ fury *, AE... 


""*-Plar, in Ton. t. . 53. * ! „ 

Id. ibid. enn 

x 1 — Pu. J. c. , 9 

* t. in Ion. t. i. * 
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Pindar, and all our great poets, were aftuated by 


it, as their writings will for ever evince. What do 
1 fay? Demoſthenes in our popular aſſemblies, 
and individuals i in ſociety, cauſe us every day to 
experience its effects. Should you yourſelf have 
to paint the tranſports or the woes of one of thoſe 
paſſions which, when at their height, no longer 8 
leave the mind its freedom, your eyes, your lan- 
guage, would become alike inflamed and ardent, 
and the frequent violence of your manner and ex- 
preſſion would appear as fits of fury or of mad- 
neſs. Let would you only have yielded to the 
voice of Nature, | 
This ardour, which ought & to animate all ho 
productions of the mind, is diſplayed in poetry 
with more or leſs intenſity, according as the ſub- 
ject requires more or leſs emotion, or the author 
more or leſs poſſeſſes that ſublime talent which 
accommodates itſelf with facility to the characters 
of the paſſions z or that profound ſentiment which 
ſuddenly enkindles in his heart, and rapidly com- 
municates itſelf to the feelings of others d. Theſe 
two qualities are not always united. - I knew, a 
poet of Syracuſe who never made ſuch beautiful 
verſes as when he was 9 Mans himſelf 


. vialent enthuſiaſm. - ä 
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1170 then aſked ſeveral queſtions, the purport 


of which may be gathered from the ſubſtance of 


the anſwers of Euclid. Poetry, faid the latter, 


has its particular language and ſtyle. In the epic 


poem, and in tragedy, a great action is repreſented, 


all the parts of which are cognected at the plea- 
; ſure of the poet, who alters known facts by adding 
others which may increaſe the intereſt ; ſometimes 
giving them greater importance by the means of 
marvellous incidents, and ſometimes by the varied 


charms of diction, or the beauty of the thoughts 
and ſentiments. Frequently the fable, that is to 
ſay, the manner of diſpoſing the action i, coſts more 
labour, or does more honour, to ihe poet, than even 
the compoſition of the verſes ©, 
The other kinds of poetry do not require from 
the writer ſo artificial a conſtruction; but he ought 
always to diſplay a ſpecies of invention, to ani- 
mate whatever ſubject he treats with novel fic- 
tions, to impart to his readers his on ardour, and 


never to forget that, according to Simonides , 


poetry is a ſpeaking picture, and painting a mute 


It 4 follows that verſe alone cannot conſti- 


tute a poem. The hiſtory of Herodotus put into 
verſe would ſtill be only a hiſtory t, becauſe it 
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e Id. ibid. l. 9, E. 3 
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would: neither contain a fable nor fiQtions >. b, It 
alſo follows that we ought not to enumerate among 
the productions of poetry the ſentences of The- 
ognis, Phocylides,  &c. nor even the ſyſtems of 
nature of Parmenides and Empedocles i ; though 
the works of the latter ſometimes contain ſplendid 
delcriptions * or ingenious allegories l. | 
I have ſaid that Poetry has a peculiar language. 
In the compacts which ſhe has entered into with 
Proſe, ſhe has agreed never to appear but with the 
richeſt, at leaſt the moſt elegant, ornaments ; and 
all the colours of nature are delivered into her 
hands, with the obligation inceſſantly to uſe them, 
and the hope of pardon ſhould ſhe even ſometimes 
| abuſe them. 
She has added to her empire a camber at words 
interdicted to Proſe, and others which ſhe length- 
ens or ſhortens by the addition or. retrenchment 
of a letter or ſyllable. She poſſeſſes the power 
of creating new ones ®, and the almoſt excluſive 
privileges of employing thoſe which are no longer 
in uſe, or which are only ſo in a foreign country“; 
of combining many into one e, diſpoſing them in 


— bad 


b Plat, in Phædon. t. i. p 61, B. 
Ariſtot. de Poet. cap, 1, p 653. Plut. de Aud. Poet. p. 16. 
* Atiſtot. ap. Diog. Laer. lib. 8, $ 57. Emped. ap. Plut. 
de Vitand, ZEre Alien. t. it. . 830. . e ady, Logic, 
lib 7, 96. 
"OY Ser * ibid. p. 302. Ts 
* „ Ariſtot. de Poet. cap. 21, t. ii. p. 669, B. 
Id. ibid. p. 668, D. et cap. 22, p. 609, E. 
Id. ibid. cap. 20, p. 668, A. 
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an order before unknown v, and indulging in thoſe 
_ licences which Uiſtinguiſh poetical elocution from 
ordinary language. | | 
The privileges granted to genius are extended 
to almoſt all the inſtruments which ſecond its ope- 
rations; and hence the numerous farms of verſe, 
each of which has a peculiar character indicated 
by nature. That of the heroic is a majeſtic gran- 
deur; it has therefore been appropriated to the 
epic poem. The iambic frequently occurs in con- 
verſation, and has been ſucceſsfully employed in 
| "dramatic poetry. Other forms are found to be 
better adapted to ſongs accompanied with dances **, 
and are uſed in odes and hymns. Thus have the 
"poets multiplied the means of diffuſing pleaſure. 
_ Euclid, as he ended, ſhewed us the works which 
have appeared at different times under the names 
of Orpheus, Muſzus, Thamyris , Linus, Anthes *, 
'Pamphus*, Olen, Abaris*, |Epimenides?, &c. 
Some contain only ſacred hymns or plaintive 
ſeongs; others treat of ſacrifices, oracles, expiayians, 


” Ariſtot, de Poet. cap. 22, p. 670, C. 

Id. ibid. cap. 24, p- 672, B. . 
1 See, concerning the different kinds of Greek verfe, Chap. 
XXVII. of this — I n ; 

r Plat. de, Rep, lih. 2, t, ii. g. 364. Id. de Leg. lib. 8, t. ii. 
p- 829. Ariltat, de Gener, Animal. lib. 2, cap. 15 t · i. p. 1073. 
' * Heracl ap. Plut. de Muſ. t. ii. p. 1132. | 

© Pauſan, hb. 1, p. 92, 94, &c. | 

„ Herodot. lib. 4, cap. 35. | 

* Plat. in Charmid. t. i, p. 158. | 1 

F Piog. Laert. lib, 1,4 1441 id 
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and enchantments. In ſome of theſe, and eſpeci- 
ally the Epic Cycle, which is a collection of fabu- 
lous traditions whence the tragic writers have fre- 
quently taken the ſubjects of their pieces *, are con- 
tained the genealogies of the gods, the combat 
of the Titans, the expedition of the Argonauts, 
and the wars of Thebes and Troy * z theſe being 
the principal objects which engaged the attention 
of men of literature during many ages. As the 
greater part of theſe works are not by the authors 
whoſe r names they bear *, Euclid had not arranged 

em in any regular * 

Next came the works of Heſiod and 1 
The latter were accompanied;by a formidable body 
of interpreters and commentators *. . I had read 
with no ſmall diſguſt, the elucidations of Steſim- 
brotus and Glaucon © ; and had been much divert - 
ed with the labour employed by: Metrodorus ot 
Lampſacus to diſcover a continued allegory | in 
the Iliad and Odyſſey (. 

After the example of Homer, a great number 
of poets undertook to celebrate the war of Troy. 


| Among others were Arctinus, Steſichorvs*, Sa- 


E. t, and Leſches v, 'who — his | wark. by 


—. — m._ 4 


„ Caſaub. in Athen. p. 301. 

Fabr. Bibl. Grec, hb. 1, cap. 17, &c. 
* See note at the end of the volume. 
d Fabr. Bibl. Græc. t. i. p. 330. 
© Plat. in lon. t. i. p. 530. 
Id. ibid. Tatian. adv. Gent. 127K. 
Fabr. Bibl. Gree. t. i p. 96 $97 | 
t Athen. lib. 13, cap. 9, p- 610. leur. Bibl. Grae, _—_Y 
1 Pauſan, lib. 10, cap. 25, p. 860. 
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theſe emphatical words: I ſing the fortune of Priam, 
and the famous war ....>, The ſame Leſches, 
in his little Iliad i, and Diczogenes, in his Cy- 
priacs &, deſcribed all the events of this war. The 
poems of the Heracleid and the Theſeid omit - 
none of the exploits of Hercules and Theſeus l. 
Theſe authors never underſtood the nature of the 
epic poem. They followed in the train of Homer; 
and were Joſt in his rays, as the ſtars vaniſh in the 
ſplendour of the ſun. | 

Euclid had endeavoured to collect all the tra. 
gedies, comedies, and Satyric dramas, which within 
near two hundred years had been repreſented in the 
theatres of Greece® and Sicily. He poſſeſſed 
about three thouſand * *, yet his collection was 
not complete. What an exalted idea muſt we 
not hence conceive of the literature of the Greeks, 
and the fecundity of their' genius! I often rec- 
koned more than a hundred pieces which were the 
production of the ſame author, Among other 
ſingular works which Euclid pointed opt to our 
attention, he ſhewed us the Hippocentaur, a tra- 
gedy, in which Chezremon — not . 3 
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k Horat. de Art, Poet, v. 137. | 

Fabr. Bibl. Græc. t. i. p. 280. | 

* Herodot. lib. 2, cap. 117. Ariſtot, de Poet. cap. 16, t. il. 

664; cap. 23, p. 671. Athen. lib. 15, cap. 8, p. 682, 
28 ad lian. Var. Hiſt. lib. , cap. 15. 

| Ariſtot. de Poet. cap. 8, t. ii. p. 658. | 

n Aſchin. de Fall. Legat. p. 398. 

» Meurſ. Bibl. Græc. et Attic. Fabr. Bibl. Grec. Ke. 

gee note at tlie end of the volume, 
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Introduced, contrary to the received practice, all 
the different kinds of verſe . This novelty HOW- 
ever did not meet wich ſucceſs, + - 

The Mimi were at firſt only obſcene or ſari 
cal farces, which were repreſented on 'the ſtage. 
Their name was afterwards transferred to little 
poems which deſcribe particular adventures“. 
They reſemble comedy by their ſubject, but differ 
from it by their want of a plot, and ſometimes: by 
their extreme licentiouſneſs 1. There are ſome of 
them however which abound in 3 decent and ex- 
quiſite pleaſantry. Among the Mimi which Euclid 
had collected, I found thoſe of Xenarchus, and 
thoſe of Sophron of Syracuſe”. The latter were 
much admired by Plato, who having received 
them from Sicily, made the Athenians acquainted 
with them, and on the day of his death 15 5 were 
found under the pillow of his bed? “. b 

Before the diſcovery of the dramatic art, conti- 


nued Euclid, thoſe poets to whom Nature had 
granted refined ſenſibility, but denied the talents 


requi ifite for the epic poem, ſamerimes pathetically 


a 


- * Ariftat. de Poet. t. ii. cap: 1, P« Wb un, 672. 

7 Vol, de Inſt. Poet. hb. 2, cap. 30, p- 150. 

4 Plut. Sympoſ. lib. 7 queſt. 8, t. Ii. p. 712. Diomed. de 
Orat. lib. 3 P-. 44 

r Ariſtot. de Poet. cap. t, t. ii. p. 653." 

* Diog, Laert. lib. 3, $ 18. Menag. ibid, p.,146. Voſl. ibid. 
Cap. 33, p- 161, 

* There ſeems reaſon to conjeQure that ſome of the poems 


called Mimi were written in the manner of the tales of La Fon- 
taine, 
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deſcribed the calamities of nations, or the misfor- 
tunes of an ancient hero; and ſometimes deplored 
the death of a relation or a friend, and by in- 
dulging aſſuaged their grief. Their plaintive 
ſongs, almoſt always accompanied by the flute, 
were known under the name of Elegies or Lamen- 
tations *, 

The conſtruction of this kind of poetry is regu- 
larly irregular : I mean that verſes of ſix and five 
feet ſucceed each other alternately *. Its ſtyle 

- ſhould be ſimple; for a heart really afflicted aims 
not to attract our admiration, The expreſſions 
ſhould ſometimes be ardent, like the cinders which 
cover a devouring fire, but ſhould not burſt forth 
into the exclamations and imprecations of de- 
ſpair. Nothing more effectually moves compal- 
ſion than perfect gentleneſs in the extremity of 
ſuffering. Would you wiſh for the model of an 
elegy equally conciſe and affecting, you may find 
it in Euripides. Andromache, brought into 
Greece, throws herſelf at the feet of the ſtatue of 
Thetis, the mother of Achilles. She does not 
complain of that hero; but, at the remembrar.ce 
of the fatal day on which ſhe ſaw Hector dragged 
round the walls of Troy, her eyes overflow with 


t Procl. Chreſtom. ap. Phot. Biblioth. p. 984. Voſſ. de In- 
Kit, Poet, lib. 3, cap. 11, p. 49. Mem. de l' Acad. des Bell. 
| Lettr. t. vi. Hiſt. p. 277 ; t. vii. Mem. p. 337. 

| | _-» = Horat. de Art. Poet. v. 75. 
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tears. She accuſes Helen as the cauſe of all her 
woes ; ſhe recals to mind the cruel perſecutions 
of Hermione ; and, after having a ſecond time pro- 
nounced the name of her huſband, pours forth her 
tears in ſtill more copious ſtreams *. 

The elegy may ſooth our ſorrows when we are 
in misfortune, but it ought to inſpire us with cou- 
Tage when we are on the point of being attacked 
by calamity, It then aſſumes a more nervous 
tone; and, employing the moſt forcible images, 
compels us to bluſh at aur cowardice, and envy 
the tears ſhed at the funeral of the hero who has 
facrificed his life in the ſervice of his country. 

Thus was it that Tyrtæus revived the droop- 
ing ardour of the Spartans 7, and Callinus infuſed 
new vigour into the inhabitants of Epheſus *. 
Here are their elegies, and alſo the poem intitled 
Salamis, which Solon compoſed to engage the 
Athenians to retake the iſland of that name. | 

Wearied at length with lamenting the too real 
calamities of humanity, the elegiac poets applied 
themſelves to paint the gentler woes of Love“; 
and many of them have thus acquired a celebrity 
which they have reflected on their miſtreſſes. The 
charms of Nanno were ſung by Mimnermus of 


nn... 
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* Eurip. in Androm. v. 103. 
y Stob, ſerm. 49, p. 453. 

2 Id. ibid. p- 355. 

2 Plut, in Sol. t. i, p. 83. 

d Horat, de Art. Poet. Y. 76. 
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| Colophon, who is ranked among the moſt eminent 
of our poets ©; and the beautiful Battis is daily 
celebrated by Philetas of Cos d, who, though yet 
young, has deſervedly acquired a great reputation. 
It is ſaid that his body is ſo waſted and feeble, that, 
to enable himſelf to withſtand the violence of the 
wind, he is obliged to faſten plares cf lead to his 
ſhqes*. The inhabitants of Cos, elated with the 
honour his poetical fame has reflected on his 
country, have erected to him, under a plane tree, 
a ſtatue of bronze f. | 
I chanced to lay my hand on a volume intitled 
The Lydian. That work, ſaid Euclid, is by Anti- 
machus of Colophon, who lived in the laſt cen- 
tury®, and who is likewiſe the author of the well 
known poem of the Thebaid *' He was violently 
enamoured of the beautiful Chryſeis, whom he 
followed into Lydia, of which country ſhe was a 
native, and were ſhe died in his arms. On his 
return home, he could find no 'other conſolation 
for his affliction than to perpetuate it in his writ- 
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© Chbamœl. ap. Athen. lib, 13, cap. 3, p- 620. Strab. lib, 14, 

. 633 et 643. Suid. in Ming. Horat. lib..2, epiſt. 2, v. 101. 
Pro ert. lib. I, eleg. Qs, V. 11. Gyrald. de Poet. Hiſt. 
Diale 35 p- 1614. 1 ' 

4 Hermeſian. ap. Athen. lib. 13, cap. 8, p. 598. 
2 Athen. lib. 12, cap. 13, p-. 552. Elian. Var. Hiſt. lib. g, 
cap. 14 lib. 10, cap. 6. Suid. in On. / 

f Hermehan. ibid. | | 

s Schol. Pind. Pyth. 4, v. 398. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. lib. 1, 
v. 1289; lib. 2. v. 297, &c. * | 

'® then. lib. 11, p. 408, 475, et 482. 
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ings, and to give to this elegy the name which it 
bears. io i 

I am acquainted with the Thebaid, anſwered T. 
Though the diſpoſition of that poem be not 
happy *, and we meet with in it, from time to 
time, verſes of Homer tranſcribed almoſt word for 
word, I nevertheleſs allow that the author, in 
many reſpects, merits praiſe. Yet the inflation , 
harſhneſs, and I will venture to ſay, dryneſs, of the 
ſtyle , make me preſume that the writer did not 
poſſeſs ſufficient elegance of mind, or ſenſibility of 
heart o, to intereſt us in the death of Chryſeis. 
But I will examine whether my conjecture be well- 
founded. I therefore read the poem, while 
Euclid ſhewed to Lyſis the elegies of Archilochus, 
Simonides, Clonas, Ion ?, &c. When I had ended 
the peruſal of it perceive, ſaid I, that I was not 
miſtaken; Antimachus has arrayed his grief in 

pompous ornaments, Without perceiving that 
he has already found conſolation who ſeeks it in 
examples, he compares his woes to the ſufferings 
of the ancient heroes of Greece ?, and prolixly de- 


— 


i Hermeſian. ap. Athen. lib. 13, p. 598. Plut. de Conſol. 
t. ii. Pe 106. 

* Quintil. lib. 10, cap. t, p-. 629. 

ö b r. ap. Euſeb. Prep. Evang. lib. 10, p. 467. 

= Catull. de Cinn. et Voluſ. carm. Ixxxvii. | 18 

» Dionyſ. Halic, de Compoſ. Verb. t. v. p. 150. Id. de 
Cenſ. Vet. Script. cap. 2, p· 419+ 


hy J_ ibid. | | 
» Mem. de V Acad. des, Bell. Lettr, t. vii. p. 352. 
Flut. de Conſo', t. 11. p. 106. 2 
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ſcribes the painful labours of che Argonauts in 
their expedition . 

Archilochus, ſaid Lyſis, believed that he had 
found a more happy termination to his griefs in 
wine. His brother-in-law had periſhed at ſea and, 
in ſome verſes which the poet compoſed on the oc- 
caſion, after having expreſſed ſome regret for his 
death, he ſoon haſtens to calm his grief: For in 
truth, ſays he; my tears cannot reſtore him to life, 
nor will our ſports and pleaſures in the leaſt in- 

. creaſe the rigour of his fate *, 

Euclid made us obſerve that the mixture of | 
verſes of ſix feet with thoſe of five was 'formerly 
only uſed in the elegy, properly ſo called; but 
that it was afterwards employed in different kinds 
of poetry. While he was. producing ſome ex- 
amples ; he received a book which he had expected 
a long time. This was the Tliad in elegiac verſe, 
that is to ſay, to each line of Homer the writer had 
added a ſhorter verſe after his faſhion. _ The 
name of this author was Pigres ; he was brother to 
the late queen of Caria—Artemiſia the wife of 
Mauſolus *; which, however, had not prevented 
him from producing the moſt extravagant and 
wretched work that perhaps exiſts, 


„ Schol: Pind. Pyth. 4. v. 398. Schol. Apel Rhod, lib. 3 | 
v. 12893 lib. 3. v. 409; lib. 4, v. 259, Kc. 

* Plat. de Aud. Poet. t. ii. p. 33. | 

1 Mem. de l' Acad, des. Bell. — t. vii, p- 383. 
» Suid, in U,. 
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Several ſhelves were filled with hymns to the 
gods, odes in honour of the victors in the various 
games of Greece, eclogues, ſongs, and a number 
of fugitive pieces. 

The eclogue, ſaid Euclid, paints the pleaſures 
of the paſtoral life, and exhibits to us ſhepherds 
ſeated on the turf, on the banks of a ſtream, on 
the brow of a hill, or beneath the ſhade of an an- 
cient tree, who ſometimes tune their pipes to the 
murmurs of the waters or the zephyrs; and ſome- 
times ſing their. loves, their innocent diſputes, 
their flocks, and the enchanting objects 1 which 
they are ſurrounded. 

This kind of poetry has not made any progreſs 
among us. We muſt ſeek for its origin in Sicily *. 
There, at leaſt as we have heard, between moun- 
tains crowned with lofty. oaks, a valley extends in 
which Nature has laviſhed her treaſures; and 
where, in the midſt of a laurel grove , was born 
the ſhepherd Daphnis, on whom the gods emu- 
louſly beſtowed their favours. The Nymphs 
nurſed him in his infancy ; he received from Venus 
grace and beauty, and from Mercury perſuaſiv . 
eloquence ; Pan directed his fingers on the flute 
with ſeven pipes; and the Muſes modulated the 
accents of his harmonious voice, Soon collecting 
around him the ſhepherds of the diſtri, he taught 


« Diod. Sic. lib 28: * 
Y Id. ibid. A 
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them to know and prize the happineſs of the paſ- 
toral life. The reeds were converted into inſtru- 
ments of muſic. The echoes, animated by their 
ſound, repeated on every fide the accents of tran- 
quil and durable happineſs. Daphnis did not 
long enjoy the benefits of which he had been the 
author; he died in the prime of his years, the 
victim of love *; but even unto our time * his pu- 
pils have never ceaſed to celebrate his name, and 
to deplore the woes which terminated his life b. 
The paſtoral poem, of which it is ſaid he firſt 


conceived the idea, was afterwards brought to per- 


fection by two Sicilian poets, Steſichorus of Himera, 
and Diomus of Syracuſe ©. 

I can eaſily imagine, ſaid Lyſis, that this ſpecies 
of poem mult preſent us with pleaſing landſcapes ; 
but ſurely the ignoble figures which are introduced 


in them muſt ſtrangely detract from their beauty. 


In what manner can ve be intereſted by rude 
ſhepherds, occupied in their mean employments ? 
There was a time, anſwered Euclid, when the care 
of flocks was not confided to ſlaves, but the owners 
took this employment on themſelves, becauſe no 
other riches were then known. This fact is at- 
teſted by tradition, which teaches us that men 


abr 


Vo. de Inſt. Poet. lib, 3, cap. f. Mem. de Ta 0 | 


Bell. Lettr. t. v. Hiſt, p. 85 ; t. vi. Mem. p. 459. 
s Diod. Sic. lib. 4, p. 283. 
»d Zlian. Var. Hiſt. lib. 10, cap. 18. Tbecer. Idyl. 1. 
Alan. ibid. Athen. lib. 14, cap. 3. p. ä 
were 
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were ſhepherds before they were huſbandmen : it 
is alſo proved by the deſcriptions of the poets ; who, 
notwithſtanding the licences in which they may 
indulge, have often preſerved to us a faithful 
tranſcript of ancient manners 4, The ſhepherd 
Endymion was beloved by Diana; Paris watched 
on Mount Ida the flocks of his father Priam, king 
of Troy; and Apollo kept thoſe of king Admetus. 
A poet may therefore, without offending againſt 
the rules of propriety, carry us back to remote ages, 
and conduct us into thoſe retreats where ſuch in- 
dividuals as had received from their fathers a for- 
tune proportionate to their wants, paſſed their 
peaceful days in harmleſs ſports ; and protracted, 
if I may ſo ſpeak, their infancy to the end of _ 
lives. 

He may beſtow on his characters an emulation 
that ſhall give activity to their minds. They 
ſhall feel more than they ſhall think. Their lan- 
guage ſhall be always ſimple, natural, figurative, 
and more or leſs elevated according to the diffe- 
rence of conditions, which in the paſtoral life was 
governed by the nature of poſſeſſions; in the firſt 
claſs of which were placed cows, and next to theſe 
ſheep, goats, and hogs ©. But as the poet ought 
only to attribute to his ſhepherds mild paſſions and 
flight vices, he can only preſent us with a ſmall 


4 Plat, de 4 ii. p. 682. 
© Mem. de cad, des Bell. Lettr, t. iv. p. 534» 
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number of ſcenes ; and the ſpectators will become 
diſguſted with a uniformity equally fatiguing with 
a ſea continually calm, and a ſky conſtantly ſerene, 
From the want of motion and variety, the 
eclogue can never be ſo pleaſing to our taſte as 
that poetry in which the heart diſplays itſelf in the 
moment of pleaſure or of pain. I mean to ſpeak 
of ſongs, with the different kinds of which you are 
acquainted. I have divided them into two claſſes. 
The firſt contains the ſongs of the table f, and the 
other thoſe which are peculiar to certain profeſſions 
and occupations; ſuch as the ſongs of reapers, 
vintagers, millers, rs: in wool, weavers, 
nurſes, &c. * 
The intoxication of wine, love, joy, or patriot- 
iſm, characterize the former. They require a pe- 
culiar talent, which renders precepts unneceſſary 
to thoſe who. have received it from Nature, and to 
thoſe who have not they would (be uſeleſs. Pindar 
has compoſed drinking ſongs ; but thoſe of Ana- 
creon and Alcæus will always be ſung. In the 
ſecond (claſs of ſongs, the recital of labours is 
ſoftened by the recollection of certain circum- 
. ſtances, or the intimation of the advantages which 
they procure. I once heard a ſoldier, when half 
intoxicated, ſing a military long, of which I rather 


—— 
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f Mem. de l' Acad. des Bell. Lettr. t. ix. p. 320. 
s Ibid. p. 347- 
* A lib, 10, cap - 7, P- 427. Suid, in Il. 
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remember the ſenſe than the words:“ A ſpear, 
a ſword, and a buckler compoſe all my treaſure; 
yet I poſſeſs fields, harveſts, and wine. I have 
ſeen men proſtrate at my feet, who called me their 
ſovereign and their maſter, for they had no n 
ſword, nor buckler i.“ 

What a progreſs may we not expect poetry to 
make in a country in which Nature, and the inſti- 
tutions of each city and ſtate, inceſſantly incite 
lively and brilliant imaginatons to diſplay their 
powers with profuſion ! For it is not only to thoſe 
poets who have been ſucceſsful in the opopœia and 
the dramatic art that the Greeks have trefted ſta- 
tues, and rendered the ſtill more valuable homage 
of rational eſteem ; illuſtrious honours are reſerved 
for thoſe who have excelled in any of the different 
kinds of lyric poetry. There is not a city which 
in the courſe of the year does not celehrate a num- 
ber of feſtivals in honour of the gods; nor any 


A- feſtival which is not ſolemnized with new hymns, 
he ſung in the preſence of all the inhabitants, and by 
is choruſes of youths taken from the principal fami- 


lies. What a motive for emulation is here offered 
to the poet ! and how diſtinguiſhed is the honour 
he receives, when, by celebrating the victories of 
the athletz, he himſelf merits the gratitude of 
their country . Let us tranſport him to a more il- 
Athen. lib. 15, cap. 15. p. 695, 
E 2 
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luſtrious theatre, and imagine him appointed to 
conclude by his ſongs the feſtivals of Olympia, or 
the other great ſolemnities of Greece, What 
muſt he feel when twenty or thirty thouſand ſpec- 
tators, enchanted with his harmonious numbers, 
tend the ſkies with ſhouts of admiration and Joy ! 
No! the greateſt potentate on earth could never 
beſtow on genius a reward of ſuch ineſtimable 
value. 

Hence ariſes that diſtinction which, among us, 
the poets who contribute to the embelliſhment of 
our feſtivals. enjoy; eſpecially when they preſerve 
in their compoſitions the peculiar character of the 
divinity whom they celebrate, For, relatively to 
its object, each ſpecies of ſong or hymn ſhould be 
diſtinguiſned by a particular ſtyle and kind of 
muſic : if it is addreſied to the ſovereign, of the 
gods, it ſhould be grave and majeſtic; if to the 
muſes, it ſhould be expreſſed in the ſofteſt and 
moſt, harmonious ſounds. | The ancients punctu- 
ally obſerved this juſt proportion ; but the moderns, 


who believe themſelves to be wiſer than their an- 


ceſtors, becauſe in ſome things they have attained 
to a little more knowledge, have not been aſhamed 
to neglect it l have remarked, ſubjoined I, this 


conformity in your moſt. trivial cuſtoms, when 


they. may. be traced back to a certain antiquity ; 


Plat. a Leg. lib. 3, t. ii. p. 700. Pl:t. de Muſ. t. it. 
p. 1433. Letts: fur la Muſique, par M. I Abe Arnaud, p. 16+ 
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and I have admired your firſt legiſlators, who early 
perceived that it was better to enchain-your liberty 
by forms than by reſtraint. I haye even obſerved, 
in ſtudying the origin of nations, that the empire 
of cuſtoms and rites has every where preceded 
that of laws. Cuſtoms are like guides who 
lead us by the hand through paths which are fre- 
quently trodden; while the laws are like thoſe 
maps in which the roads are marked out by a 
ſingle ſtroke, without any regard to their windings. 
I ſhall not read to you, reſumed Eyclid, the 
tireſome liſt 'of all the authors who haye ſucceeded 
in lyric poetry; but I will name to you the pr.n- 
cipal. Theſe are Steſichorus, Ibycus, Alcæus, 
Alcman, Simonides, Bacchylides, Anacreon, and 
Pindar. Several of the female ſex have alſo cul- 
tivated a ſpecies of writing ſo ſuſceptible of graces, 
and among theſe are diſtinguiſhed Sappho, Erinna, 
Teleſilla, Praxilla, Myrtis, and Corinna l. 
Before I proceed any farther, I ought to ſpeak 


to you of a kind of poem in which that enthuſiaſm | 
of which we have ſpoken is frequently diſplayed : 


I mean hymns in honour of Bacchus, known by 
the name of Dithyrambics. Both the writer and 
ſinger of them ſhould be under the influence of a 
kind of delirium n; for they are appropriated to 


— —— 1 — 


Voſſ. de Inſt. Poet. lib. 3, cap. 15, 
„Plat. in Ion. t. i. p. 3 f 4 K lib. 3, t. ii. 1. p. 700. 
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direct certain animated and violent dances which 
are moſt frequently performed in a round “. 

This ſpecies of poem is eaſily known by pe- 
culiar properties which diſtinguiſh it from every 
other*. To portray at once the qualities and 
relations of an object, it is frequently permitted to 
combine ſeveral words into one; which licence 
ſometimes gives birth to words of ſuch length and 
intricacy as to fatigue the ear, but ſo ſonerous as 
to agitate the imagination . Metaphors, which 
ſeem to have no relation, ſucceed without follow- 
ing each other. The author, who proceeds only 
by impetuous ſtarts, diſcerns, but neglects to mark, 
the connection of his ideas. Sometimes he de- 
parts from every rule of art; and ſometimes em- 
ploys the different meaſures of verſe, and the va- 
rious kinds of modulation 9. | 

Whilſt, under favour of theſe licences, the man 
of genius diſplays to 'our eyes the immenſe riches 
of poetry, his feeble imitators diſcover to us its 
empty oſtentation. Without animation and with- 
out intereſt, and becoming obſcure while they 
labour to appear profound, they diffuſe over com- 
mon ideas colours that are ſtill more common. 


n Procl. Chreſtom. ap. Phot. Bibl. p. 985. Pind. in Olymp. 13, 
.. Schol. Ariſtoph. in. Av. v. 8 . 
* Schmidt. de Dithyr. ad calc. edit. Pind. p. 251. Mem, de 
PAcad. des Bell. Letrr. t. x. p. 307. bo. 
? Ariſtoph. in Pac. v. 831. Schol. ibid. Ariſtot. Rhet. 
bb. 3, cap. 3, t. ii. p. 587, E. Suid. in Adv, et in "Exe. 
Dionyſ. Halic. de Compoſ. Verbor. 5 19, t. v. p. 131. 
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The greater part, from the beginning of their 
pieces, ſeek to dazzle us by the magnificence of 
images drawn from meteors and the celeſtial phe- 
nomena . Hence that pleaſantry of Ariſtophanes, 
who in one of his comedies introduces a man 
whom he ſuppoſes to have lately come down from 
the heavens. He is aſked what he ſaw there; to 
which queſtion he replies: Two or three dithy- 
rambic poets running about among the winds and 
clouds, to colle& vapours and whirlwinds of which 
to make their prologues*.” He elſewhere com- 
pares the expreſſions of theſe poets to air bubbles, 
which when they are pierced burſt with a loud 
crack. | 
Here alſo we ſee the power of certain conven- 
tions, The ſame poet who, when he celebrates 
Apollo, ſooths his raind to tranquil harmony, agi- 
tates his ſoul with violence when he prepares to 
ſing the praiſes of Bacchus; and if his imagina · 
tion be ſlow to imbibe the poetic flame, he adds 
to it new heat by the immoderate uſe of wine *. 
Struck with this liquor * as with a thunder-bolt, 
faid Archilochus, I triumphantly begin my ca- 


reer *. 


es "0" 


od Snid. in Aibvęg. | . . 

* Ariſtoph. in Av. v. 1383. Schol. ibid.. Id. in Pac. v. 829. 
Schol. ibid. Flor. Chriſtian. ibid. v. 177. 

t Ariſtoph. in Ran. v. 251. Schol. ibid.. Voſſ. de Inſtit. 
Poet lib. 3, cap. 16, p. 88. | | 
* Philoch. et Epicharm. ap. Athen.lib. 14, cap. 6, p. 628, 

* The text ſays, “ thunderſtruck with wine. 


* Archil. ap. Athen. lib. 14, cap. 6, p. 628. 
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Euclid had collected the dithyrambics of the 
latter poet?, and thoſe of Arion *, Laſus *, Pin- 
dar, Melanippides ©, Philoxenus , Timotheus, 
Teleſtes, Polyides*, Ion, and many others, the 
greater number of whom have lived in our time. 
For this kind of poetry, which tends to the ſub- 
lime, has a peculiar charm for poets whoſe abili- 
ties do not exceed mediocrity; and as every indi- 
vidual now endeavours to raiſe himſelf above his 
actual condition in life, every author, in like man- 
ner, wiſhes to elevate his ſtyle above his real 
powers. 

I afterwards ſaw 4 collection of impromptus s, 
enigmas, acroſtics, and all ſorts of griphib . In 
ſome of the laſt pages I obſerved the figures of 
an egg, an altar, a two-edged ax, and the wings 

of love, On examining them more cloſely, I per- 
ceived they were pieces of poetry, compoſed of 
yerſes of ſuch different length as to pourtray theſe 


„ Athen. lib. 14, cap. 6, p. 628. 
2 Herodot. lib. 1, cap. 23. Suid. in W | | 
Clem. Alex, Strom. lib. 1, p. 365. ian. Hiſt. Animal. 
lib. 7, cap. 47. 
b Strab. lib. 9, p- 404. Dionyſ. Halic. de Compoſ. Verb. 
p. 152. Suid. in Nd, 
© Xenoph. Memor. lib. 1, p. 725. 
4 Diony. Halic. ibid. p. 132. Suid. in O. 
Diod. Sic. lib. 14, p. 273. 
f Ariſtoph. in Pac. v. 835. Schol. ibid. 
8 Simon. ap. Athen. lib. 3, cap. 35, p. 125. 
b Call. ap- gre lib. 10, cap. 20, p- 453. Thef, Epiſt, 
Lacrozian. t. iii. p. 2 
* A kind of rides lauen N note at the end of thy 
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various objects. In the egg, for example, the two 
firſt verſes were of three ſyllables each, and the 
following continually lengthened till they came to 
a certain meaſure; from which they decreaſed in 
the ſame proportion, till they ended, as they had 
begun, in two verſes of three ſyllables i. Simmias 
of Rhodes had enriched literature witch theſe pro- 
ductions equally puerile and laborious. 

Lyſis, who was paſſionately enamoured of poe- 
try, was conſtantly in fear leſt it ſhould be claſſed 
among the number of frivolous amuſements ; and 
having perceived that Euclid had more than once 
declared that a poet ought not to flatter himſelf 
that he ſhall be able to obtain ſucceſs when he 
poſſeſſes not the talents requiſite to pleaſe, he ex- 
claimed, in a moment of impatience—It is poetry 
which has civilized mankind, which inſtructed my 
childhood, which tempers the ſeverity of precepts, 
which renders virtue more amiable by beſtowing 
on her new graces, which elevates my ſoul in the 
epic poem, inſpires me with tenderneſs at the the- 
atre, fills me with a holy awe in our ſacred cere- 
monies, invites to joy during our repaſts, and ani- 
mates my courage in preſence; of the enemy; and, 
even though the fictions of poetry ſhould be con- 
fined to calming the unquiet activity of our ima- 
gination, muſt not that be a real good which pro- 


* 
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cures us ſome innocent pleaſures amid the multi- 
tude of evils of which I inceſſantly hear ſo many 
complaints ? 

* Euclid ſmiled at this ſudden tranſport ; and, ſtill 
more to excite it, replied—I know that Plato ſuper- 
intended a part of your education : can you have 
forgotten that he conſidered poetical fictions as 
falſe and dangerous pictures, which, by degrading 
the gods and heroes, only preſent phantoms of vir. 
tue to our imitation * ? 

If it were poſſible that I ſhould forget Plato, re- 
plied Lyſis, his writings would ſoon again recal 
him to my memory; but I muſt confeſs that I 
ſometimes believe I am convinced by the ſtrength 
of his reafoning, when I am only captivated by 
the charms of his poetical ſtyle. At other times, 
when 1 fee him employing againſt imagination the 
weapons which he has borrowed from it, I am 
tempted to accuſe him of ingratitude and perfidy. 
Do not you. believe, faid he to me, that the firſt 
and principal object of the poets is to inſtruct us 
in our duties by the allurement of pleafure? I 
anſwered—Since-I have lived among enlightened 
men, and ſtudied the conduct of thoſe who aſpire 
to celebrity, I only examine what is the ſecondary 
motive of their actions, for the firſt is almoſt al- 
Wavs either intereſt or . But, without en- 


* Plat de \ Rep. lib. 3, t. i. p. 369, ae. 14. ibid. li, 10, 
p. 599, Ke. 
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tering into theſe diſcuſſions, I will tell you ſimply ' 
what I think :—Poets wiſh to pleaſe!, and poetry 
may be uſeful. 


— 


Ariſtot. i: om. cap. , t. it. p. 659; cap. 1 662 D. 
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c HAP. LXXXI. 
Continuation of the Library.— Morals, 


HE ſcience of Morals, faid Euclid, was for. 

merly only a ſeries of maxims. Pythagoras 
and his firſt diſciples, ever attentive to aſcend to 
the cauſes of things, founded morality on prin- 
ciples too much elevated above vulgar minds ® ; 
it then became a ſcience; and man was known, 
at leaſt as much as it was poſſible for him to 
be; but he was ſo no longer, when the ſophiſts 
extended their doubts over the truths of greateſt 
utility, Socrates, perſuaded that we were created 
rather to act than to think, attached himſelf leſs to 
theory than practiſe. He rejected abſtrafted no- 
tions; and, under this point of view, it may be 
ſaid that he cauſed philoſophy to deſcend to earth v. 
His diſciples explained his doctrine; and intro- 
_ duced into it ideas fo ſublime, that they cauſed 
morality again to aſcend to heaven. The ſchool 
of Pythagoras judged it proper ſometimes to lay 
aſide its myſterious language, to ei us con- 
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= Ariſtot, Magn. Moral. lib. 1, cap. 1, t. fl. p. 145, 
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cerning our paſſions and other duties. This was 


done with ſucoeſs by Theages, n and Ar- 
chyt us“. % T. | 3 516416 
I Gn ent * * the * placed 
before the books which Ariſtotle has written on 
manners. When ſpeaking of the education ofthe 
Athenians, I have endeavoured to explain the doc; 
trine of the latter, which is perfectly fimilar to that 
of the former. I ſhall now proceed to giye ſome 
obſervations which Euclid had derived from he 
various works which he had collecte. 
The word virtue originally only Ggnified — 
and vigour of body: in which ſenſe Homer has 
ſaid the virtue of a horſe ?, and we ſtill ſay the r 
tue of a piece of ground r. r | 
In proceſs, of time this word was nid to 
denote whatever is moſt valuable in an object. It 
is at preſent uſed to ſignify the qualities of the 
mind, and more frequently thoſe of the heart. 
_ Man in ſolitude can have only two ſentiments, 
deſire and fear; and all his motions muſt. be re- 
ducible to purſuit. or flight*. In ſociety theſe two 
ſentiments may be exerciſed on a great number of 
e and divided into ſeveral * and . 


. Stob. Paſſim. | | | 5 ; 
Homer. Iliad, lib. 15, v. 6424. x 
4 Id. ibid. lib. 23, v. 37 8 
» Thucyd. lib. 5 7 374+ 25858 

5 Ariſtot. Eudem. lib. 2, cap. 1, t. it. p. 203. i 

e Id. de Anina, lib. 3, Cap. 1 d, ir p. * 
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ariſe ambition, hatred; and the other emotions by 
which the human mind is agitated. But though 
Nature originally beſtowed on man deſire and fear 
only for his own preſervation, it is now required 
of him that all his paſſions ſhould concur to the 
preſervation of others as well as of himſelf; and 
when, under the guidance of found reaſon, they 
produce this happy effect, they become virtues. '' 
Of theſe, four principal ones are diſtinguiſned 
fortitude, juſtice, prudence, and temperance . This 
diviſion, with which every perſon is acquainted, 
argues great knowledge and diſcernment in thoſe 
by whom it was firſt made. The two former, 
more eſteemed becauſe they are of more general 
utility, tend to the maintenance of ſociety ; forti- 
tude during war, and Juſtice during peace. The 
two others tend to our particular utility. In a 
climate in which the imagination is ſo lively, and 
the paſſions are fo ardent, prudence ought to be 
eſteemed the firſt quality of the mind, and 1222 
te firft of the heart. 
Luſis now aſked whether the ohilofophers were 
divided on certain points in morals.” Sometimes, 
replied Euclid; the following examples 
It is eſtabliſhed as a principle, that an action, to 
de virtuous or vicious, muſt be Dad it has 
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therefot#litide been madd b cheſtion Bow Her 8e 
act without conſtraint. Some authors excuſe the 
crimes occaſioned by love and anger; becauſe, 
according to them, theſe paſſions are ſtronger than 
we are 7. They might cite in favour of their opi- 
nion the extraordinary deciſion pronounced in one 
of our courts of juſtice := A ſon who had ſtruck 
his father was brought to trial, and alleged in his 
defence that his father had ſtruck his grandfather; 
The judges, perſuaded that the violence of diſpoſi- 
tion muſt be hereditary, acquitted the criminal 
But other more enlightened philoſophers wo | 
againſt ſuch deciſions. No paſſion, ſay they, has 
power to hurry us away in deſpite of ourſelyes; 
every force by which we are conſtrained is exterior 
and foreign to us. | 
ls it permitted e ci our ene- 
mies? Beyond a doubt, reply ſome; for it is con- 
formable to juſtice to repulſe outrage by outrage . 
Yet pure virtue finds more magnanimity in for- 
giving and forgetting injuries. She has dictated 
theſe maxims, which we find in many authors: 
Speak not evil of your enemies; far from endea- 
youring $0 2 them, ſeck to convert their hatred 
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Ariſtot. Eudem. lib. 2 2, cap» 8, t. il. p. 212, D. 

14 * þ You lib. 2, cap. 6, t. ut. p. 178, A. 14 

2 e. Mor. lib. 3. cap. 3. t. ii. p. 30; Ts P. 3 
Magn. Moral. lib. 1, cap. 15, t. ii. p. 156. eln .- 

Y Id. Rhet, lib. 1, cap. g, t. ii. p. 31, E. 
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into frĩiendſhip 4. I wiſh to revenge myſelf,” ſaid 
ſome one to Diogenes; © tell me by what means I 
may beſt effect my purpoſe.” By becoming 
more virtuous, anſwered the philoſopher . 
Socrates converted this advice into a rigorous 
precept. From the utmoſt elevation to which 
human wiſdom can attain, he proclaimed to man- 
kind; “ It is not ed. to e to render evil 
for evil f. 

Certain nations — 5 allowed ſuicide ; but Py- 
thagoras and Socrates, whoſe authority is ſuperior 
to that of theſe nations, maintain that no perſon 
has a right to defert the poſt which the gods have 
aſſigned to him in life h. 


The inhabitants of commercial cities derive a | 


profit from the loan of their money; but, in the 
plan of a republic founded on virtue, Plato has 
ordained that money ſhould be lent without requir- 
ing any intereſt l. 

In every age praiſes have been beſtowed on 
probity, purity of manners, and beneficence; and 


in every age, murder, adultery, perjury, and every 


kind of vice, have been condemned. The moſt 


"2 Cleobul. ap. eund. Ib. 1, 6 91. Plut. Apophth. Taco r . 
p. 218, A. Themiſt, Orat. 7, p. gs. 
e Plut. de Aud. Poet. t. ii. p. 21, E. 
f Plat. in Crit. t. i. p. 49. 
* Strab. lib. 10, p. 486. lian. Var. Hiſt. lib. 3, cap. 37, 
e. tali. 
h — — Phædon. t. i. p. 62. Cicer. de Senect. cap. 20, 
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corrupted writers are compelled to teach a ſound 
morality, and the moſt daring to deny the conſe- 
quences which are drawn from their principles; 
not one of them would have the effrontery to 
maintain that it is better to commit than to ſuffer 
an injuſtice *, a | 1 

That our duties are traced out in our TRE and 
by our authors, will not excite your ſurpriſe ; but 
when you ſtudy the ſpirit of our inftitutions, you 
will not be able to withhold your admiration. The 
feſtivals, ſpectacles, and arts, had originally, 
among us, a moral object, of which it will be eaſy 
to follow the traces, Cuſtoms which appear in- 
different ſometimes afford an inſtructive leſſon. 
The temples of the Graces are erected in places 
where they may be viſible to every eye, becauſe 
gratitude cannot be too conſpicuous? Even in 
the mechaniſm of our language, the lights of in- 
ſtin& or of reaſon have introduced ſome precious 
truths. Among thoſe ancient forms of polite ex- 
preſſion which we place at the beginning of a2 
letter, and which we employ on other occaſions, 
there is one that merits attention, Inſtead of 
ſaying I ſalute you ; I ſay only, Do good®; which 
is to wiſh you the greateſt poſſible happineſs, 
The ſame word“ is applied to the man who is 
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diſtinguiſhed either for valour or vittue, becauſe 
courage is as neceſſary to the latter as the former. 
Do we wiſh to convey the idea of a man perfectly 
virtuous ; ve attribute to him beauty and good- 
nels*'* that is to ſay, the two qualities which moſt 
attract admiration and confidence. 

Before I conclude this article, it will be proper 
to ſpeak to you of a ſpecies, of compoſition on 
which, within theſe few years, our writers, have 
exereiled their abilities; E mean, the deſcription of 
characters e. Obſerve, for example, in what co- 
loyrs Arilterle has portrayed greazocls, of mind. 

< We call him magnanimous, whoſe mind, na- 
turaliy elevated, is neither dazzled by e 
nor depreſſed by adverſity d. 

Among all eternal goods, he only ſets a va- 
lue on that reſpect which. is acquired and beſtowed 
by honour. The moſt important diſtinctions merit. 
not to excite his tranſports, becauſe they are his 
due. He would renounce them ſooner, than re- 
ceive them, on trivial occaſions, or from perſons, 
whom he deſpiles ©, 

As he is unacquainted with fear, his hatred, 
his friendſhip, and all his words and actions, are 


— 


* Ariſtot. Magn. Mor. lib. 2, cap. 9. t. i. P» 186, A. 


* Kot ke, fair and good. , | 
„ Ariftot, Lheophr. &c. c. 


y Ar: iſtot. de Mor. lb. 4, Cap. 72 t. ii. P · 49 Id. Eudem. 
lib. 3, cap. 8. t. li. p. 223. ' 
a Id. de Mor, lib. 4, cap. 7, t. ii. p. 50. 


r Id, ibid. 1d. Magn, Moral. lb, 1, cap. 26, t. ii. p. 564 
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undiſguiſed: but his hatred is not, laſting; and as 
he is convinced that the injury intended him can 
do him no harm, he frequently diſregards, and at 
length forgets it *. 

« He loves, to perform actions which may be 
tranſmitted to poſterity; but he never ſpeaks of 
himſelf, becauſe he loves not praiſe. He is more 
deſirous to render than to receive ſervices, and 
even in his leaſt actions a character of grandeur is 
diſcernible : if he makes acquiſitions, or if he wiſhes. 
to gratify the taſtes of individuals, he is more at- 
tentive to beauty than utility.“ 

I here interrupted Euclid : Add, ſaid I, that, 
when charged with the ſuperintendance of the in- 
tereſts of a great ſtate, he diſplays in his enterprizes 
and his treaties all the elevation of his mind; that, 
to maintain the honqur of his nation, far from 
having recourſe to low and contemptible means, 
he employs only, firmneſs, frankpeſs, and ſuperi- . 
ority of genius; and you will have ſketched. the 
portrait of that Arſames with whom I paſſed in 


| Perſia ſuch happy days, and who, among all the 


virtuous inhabitants of that extenſive empire, was 
the only one who was not afflicted at his diſgrace. -_ 

I ſpoke to. Euclid of another portrait, which 
was ſhewn me in Perſia, and of which I only IC 
collected the following features. 


Ariſtot. de Mor. lib. 4, 2 8, p- 52, 
Id. ibid. 
F 2 
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I dedicate to the conſort of Arſames that ho- 
mage which truth owes to virtue. To deſcribe 
her wit, it would be neceſſary to poſſeſs as much 
as herſelf; but to portray her heart her wit would 
not ſuffice; a ſoul of equal virtue and benevolence 
would be requiſite. 

Phedime inſtantaneouſly Gee the differ- 
ences and relations of an object, and is able to ex- 
preſs them by a ſingle word. She ſometimes 
ſeems to recolle& what ſhe has never learned. 
From a few ideas ſhe would be able to give the 
hiſtory of the wanderings of the mind; but ſhe ' 
would be unable, even from a multiplicity of ex- 
amples, to give that of the wanderings of the heart: 
her own is too pure and ſimple ever to conceive 
them. | | 

She. might without bluſfimg contemplate the 
entire ſeries of her thoughts and actions during her 
whole life. Her example proves that the virtues 
in unjting make but one; and it alſo proves that 
ſuch virtue is the ſureſt means of acquiring gene- 
ral eſteem without exciting envy. 

To that intrepid fortitude which gives energy 
of character ſhe adds a beneficence equally active 
and inexhauſtible; her ſoul, ever in action, ſeems 
only to exiſt for the happineſs of others. 

She has only one ambition: that of giving 
pleaſure to her huſband, If in her youth any ono 
had extolled the beauties of her perſon, and tho 
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good qualities of which I have endeavoured to 
convey a feeble idea, ſhe would have felt a leſs 
lively ſatisfaction than if he had ſpoken to her 
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CHAP. LXXXI.L 


New Enterprizes f Phi ip. Battle of Cheronea, 
Portrait of Alexander. 


REECE had attained to the ſummit of her 
| glory, and was to deſcend to that point 
of humiliation fixed by the deſtiny which inceſ- 
ſantly agitates the balance of empires. This de- 
cline, which had long been apparent, was extremely 
ſenſible during my ſtay in Perſia, and exceſſively 
rapid ſome years after. I ſhall haſten to the cata- 
ſtrophe of this great revolution, abridging the nar- 
rative of facts, and ſometimes only making ex- 
tracts from the journal of my travels. 


Is Thx Arcnonsnie OF NICOMACHUS, 
The 4th year of the 10gth Olympiad. 
From the 30th of June of the year 341 to the 19th of July of the 
year 340 before Chriſt.) 


Pu ILIP had again formed the deſign of 
ſeizing on the iſland of Eubcea by his intrigues, 
and on the city of Megara by the arms of the 
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Bceotians, his allies. In poſſeſſion of theſe; two 
important poſts, he muſt ſoon have become 
maſter of the city of Athens. Phocion had made 
a ſecond expedition into Eubcea, and driven out 
the tyrants ſet up by Philip. He afterward 
marched to the ſuccour of the Megareans, defeated 
the project of the Bœotians, and freed the city from 
danger *. 

If Philip ſhould conquer the Grecian cities 
which are on the frontiers of his dominions, on the 
ſide of the Hellefpont and the Propontis, he 
would have in his power the trade for corn which 
the Athenians carry on in the Pontus Euxinus, 
and which is abſolutely neceſſary to their ſubſiſt- 
ence*, With this view he attacked the ſtrong 
town of Perinthus. The beſieged made a reſiſt- 
ance deſerving the higheſt eulogiums. They ex- 
pected ſuccours from the king of Perſia, and have 
received ſome from the Byzantines v. Philip, 
highly irritated againſt the latter, has raiſed the 
ſiege of Perinthus, and fat down under the walls 
of Byzantium, the inhabitants of which have im- 
mediately ſent off deputies to Athens. They have 
obtained = and ſoldiers commanded by C hares . 


1— 
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» Diod. Sie. lib. 16, p. 446. Plut, in Pho, t. 1. p. tk 
* Pemoſth, de Coron. p. 487. 
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In THE ARxcKonSHlP of THEOPHRASTUS, 
The 1 year of the 110th Olympiad, 
(From the 19th of July of the year 340 to the 8th of Fuly of the 
gear 339 before Chriſt.) 

GR EEC E has produced in my time ſeveral 
great men who do her honour, and eſpecially 
three of whom ſhe may be proud : Epaminondas, 
Timoleon, and Phocion, I h:d but a glimpſe of 
the two firſt, but | was intimately. acquainted with 
the latter, 1 frequently viſited him in the ſmall 
houſe in which he reſided, in the quarter of Meli- 
te®, I ever found him different from other men, 
but always reſembling himſelf. When I felt my 
mind dejected at the ſight of the various follies and 
crimes which degrade humanity, I went to ſeek 
relief for a moment in his converſation and I re- 
turned more tranquil and more virtuous, 

The 13th of Antheflerion. I yeſterday was pre- 
ſent at the repreſentation of a new tragedy b, which 
was ſuddenly interrupted. The performer who 
acted the part of the queen, refuſed to appear, un- 
leſs attended by a more numerous retinue. When 
the ſpectators began to expreſs their impatience, 
the manager, Melanthius, puſhed the performer 
on the middle of the ſtage, exclaiming : 00 Lou 
require me to give you more attendants, and yer 
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the wife of Phocion has only one when ſhe appears 
in the ftreers of Athens e. Theſe words, which 
were heard by the whole audience, were received 
with ſuch loud burſts of applauſe, that, without 
waiting for the concluſion of the piece, I made all 
poſſible haſte to the houſe of Phocion; ; where I 
found him drawing water from a. well, and his 
wife kneading dough to * bread for the fa- 
mily v. At this fight I felt the livelieſt emotion, 
and related with ſtill more warmth what had juſt 
paſſ. d at the theatre. They heard me with indif- 
ference, as indeed I might have expected they 
would. Phocion paid but little regard to the 
praiies of the Athenians, and his wife enjoyed 
greater pleaſure in recollecting the noble actions 
of her huſband, than in hearing the juſt applauſes 
beſtowed on them by his countrymen *, 
| He was diſguſted with the inconſtancy of the 
ple, and ſtill more filled with indignation at 
the meanneſs of the public orators. While he was 
ſpeaking to me on the greedineſs of the one and 
the vanity of the others, Demoſthenes came in, and. 
they entered into a converſation on the ſtate of 
Greece at that time. Demoſthenes wiſhed to de- 
clare war againſt Philip. and Phocion to preſerve 
peace. 


ow Ns Un Ws . 
© Plut. in Phoc. t. i 750. ED 
4 Id. ibid. p. 749. 1 : 
Id. ibid. p. 750. Id. de Mol. .. l. p. 1731. 
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The latter was perſuaded that the loſs of a 
battle muſt be followed by the conqueſt of Athens; 
that a victory would protract a war which the 
Athenians were too corrupted to be any longer in 
a condition to maintain; that far from irritating 
Philip, and furniſning With with a pretext to enter 
Attica, found. policy required that they ſhould 
wait till he ſhould exhauſt his ſtrength in diſtant 
expeditions, and ſuffer him to continue to expoſe 
a life, the termination of which would be the fal- 
vation of the republic. 
Demoſthenes could not conſent to lay down the 
brilliant part he had acted. Since the Jaſt peace, 
two men of different genius, but equal obſtinacy, 
had entered into a conteſt which attracted the eyes 
of all; Greece. On the one fide was ſeen a ſove- 
reign, ambicous to extend his dominion over all 
nations, '{ubjugating ſome by his emifſaries ; him- 
ſelf, though covered with ſcars, inceſſantly braving 
new dangers, and ready to ſurrender to Fortune 
whatever part of his body ſhe ſhould choqſe, pro- 
vided he might be permitted to live in glory with 
the remainderf: and on the other, a private indi- 
vidual, laboriouſly ſtruggling againſt the indolence 
of the Athenians, the blindneſs of their allies, the 
Jealouſy of their orators; oppoſing vigilance to 
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craft, eloquence to armies; making his voice re- 
ſound through all Greece, and inceſſantly warning 
all its ſtates aſſiduouſly to watch every motion of 
the king of Macedon ?; ſending on all ſides am- 
baſſadors, troops, and fleets, to oppoſe his enter- 
prizes; and ſucceeding ſo far as to make himſelf 
feared by the moſt formidable of conquerors >, 

But the ambition of Demoſthenes, which did 
not eſcape Phocion, was artfully concealed under 
the motives that he alleged ought to induce the 
Athenians to take arms: motives which I have 
more than once explained, and which theſe two 
orators diſcuſſed a- new in the conference at which 
J was preſent. They both ſpoke with great vehe. 
mence : Demoſthenes always with reſpect, and 
Phocion ſometimes with aſperity. As they were 
unable to agree, the former ſaid, as he was going 
away: The Athenians in ſome fit of frenzy will 
put you to death,” And you,” replied the lat- 

ter, * ſhould they recover their ſenſes i,” _ 

The 16th of Antheſterion*, This day four de- 
puties have been named for the aſſembly of the 
Amphictyons, which is to be held in the enſuing 
ſpring at Delphi k. 

— +. A general aſembl has been 


* , 


£ Demoſth. de Cor. p. 480. 
b Lucian. in Demolth, Encom. cap. 37, t. iii. p. 518. 

i Plut. in Phoc. t. i. p. 746, E. 

* The 26th of February of the year 339 before chin. 


k AÆEſchin. in Cteſ. p. 446. Demo de Cor. 
1 About the ſame time. * es * 
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held here. The Athenians, in the midſt of their 

alarm at the ſiege of Byzantium, have received a 
letter from Philip; in which he accuſes them of 
having violated ſeveral articles of the treaty of 

peace and alliance which they ſigned ſeven years 

ago!. Demoſthenes has made an harangue, and 
by his advice, which has been ineffectually com- 
bated by Phocion, the people have voted to break 
the column on which this treaty was inſcribed, to 

equip ſhips, and make preparations for war u. 

Some days before, information was received that 
the people of Byzantium would rather chooſe jo 
have no ſuccours ſent them by the Athenians, than 
to admit within their walls troops commanded by 

2 general ſo deteſted as Chares *, The people 

have therefore appointed Phocion to take his 

lace. 

" Fhe 3oth of Elaphebolion. In the laſt aſſembly 
of the Amphi&yons, a citizen of Amphiſſa, the 
capital of the Ozolian Locrians, ſituated at the 
diſtance of ſixty ſtadia from Delphi, uttered the 
- moſt violent inveftives againſt the Athenians, and 
propoſed to condemn them to a fine of fifty ta- 
lents o, for having formerly hung up in the temple 
ſome ike bucklers, as monuments 1 err victories 
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---1-Liter, Phil. in Oper. Demolth, p-. 114. Dionyſ Halir, 
Epiſt. ad Amm. t. vi. p. 740. 

= Demoſth. Orat. ad Phil. Epiſt. p. 5 Philoch. ap. 
ou . Halic. t. vi. p. 741. 

ut. in Phoc. t. i. p. 747. 
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over the Medes and Thebans . Aſchines, wiſh- 
ing to divert this accuſation, repreſented that the 
inhabitants of Amphiſſa, having ſeized on the port 
of Cirrha and the neighbouring lands, a country 
originally conſecrated to the temple, had incurred 
the puniſhment decreed againſt ſacrilege. The 
next day, the deputies of the league, followed by 
a great number of Delphians, deſcended into the 
plain, burnt the houſes, and in part filled up the 
port. The people of Amphiſſa ran to arms, and 
purſued the aggreſſors to the gates of Delphi. 5 
The Amphictyons, filled with indignation, me- 
ditate a ſignal vengeance. Sentence will be pro- 
nounced in the council of Thermopylæ, which 
uſually meets in autumn, but which this year will 
be held more early ?. | 
This war was unexpected. Philip is ſuſpected 
of having excited it, and ſome accuſe Æſchines of 
having acted in concert with that prince . 

The . . . . . Phocion encamped under the walls 
of Byzantium. As the integrity and virtue of that 
general is univerſally known, the magiſtrates of the 
city introduced his troops into the place, Their 
courage and diſcipline inſpired the inhabitants with 
new confidence, and compelled Philip to raiſe the 
Liege. To cover the ſhame of his retreat, he al- 


— li... — 
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Aſchin. in a Ciel. p· 155 Pauſan, lib. 10, "ay 19, p. 843. 
» Zlchin. in Cteſ. p. 44 
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leged that his honour obliged him to revenge an 
inſult which he had received from a tribe of the 
Scythians. But before he went, he was careful to 
renew the peace with the Athenians v, who imme- 
diately forgot the decrees they had paſſed and the 
preparations they had made againſt him. 
We... . Iwo decrees have been read in 
the general aſſembly, one paſſed by the Byzantines, 
and the other by ſome cities of the Helleſpont. 
The purport, of the former is, that, in gratitude for 
the ſuccours which. the people of Byzantium, and 
Perinthus have received from the Athenians, they 
grant to them the freedom of their cities, permiſ- 
ſion to contract alliances and acquire lands and 
houſes in them, the right of precedence at the. 
public ſpectacles, and many other privileges. Three 
ſtatues of ſixteen cubits “ each in height, are to be 
erected at the Boſphorus, repreſenting the people 
of Athens crowned. by. thoſe of Byzantium and Pe- 
rinthus. In the ſecond decree it is ſaid that four 
cities of the Thracian Cherſonneſus, having been 
protected againſt Philip by the generoſity of the 
Athenians, have reſolved to preſent them with a 
crown of the value of ſixty talents +, and to erect_ 
two altars, one to Gratitude, and the other to the 
people of Athens *. 


-- Diott-Sic; lib. 16, 14 468. 
* ,22 feet 8 inches, (23 feet ꝙ inches, Eng.) 


— nth * 
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s Demolth. de Coron. p. 487. 
+ 324,000 livres (13, Fool.) This ſum is ſo great that I 
ſuſp-& the text is corrupted in this place. 
£ D:moſth, de Coron. P- 488. | 
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IN Tn ARCHONSHIP OF enn 3 
The 2d year of the em Olympiad, | 


(From 4 Whof Fly of the year 339 0 he 80 13m the 


year 338 oP Chrip. P] 


| T H E. » 6d * In the aſſembly. held at 
Thermopylæ, the Amphictyons have decreed, that 
troops ſhall immediately march againſt the people 
of Amphiſſa, and have appointed Cottyphus ge⸗ 
neral of the league. The Athenians and The- 
bans, who diſapprove of this war, have not ſent, 
deputies to the aſſembly: Philip is ſtill in Scythia, 
and will not ſoon return *; but it is preſumed. that 
even from thoſe diſtant regions he has directed all 
the operations of the council, 

The. unhappy inhabitants of Amphiſſa, Vans 
quiſhed i in a, firſt battle t, had ſubmitted, to humi- 
lating, conditions; far however from fulfilling. 
then, they have, in a ſecond battle, repulſed the 
army of the league, and even wounded the gene- 
ral. This happened 2 ſhort time before the laſt 
meeting of the Amphictyons, which was held at 
Delphi. Some Theſſalians in the pay of Philip 
have intrigued with ſuch ſucceſs *, that he is ap- 
pointed. by the council to revenge the outrages 


* About the month of Auguſt of the year 339 before Chriſt. 
« Aſchin. in Ctel. p. 448. 
+_ In the ſpring 0 of the year 338 before Cbrin. 

* Demoſth. de Cor, p. 498. 
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committed on the temple of Delphi v. By the 
firſt ſacred war he obtained a ſeat in the aſſembly 
of the Amphictyons, and this will place him per- 
manently at the head of a confederation which 
may not be reſiſted without incurring the guilt of 
impiety. The Thebans can no longer diſpute 
with him the paſs of Thermopylæ. They never- 
' theleſs begin to penetrate his views; and, as he 
diſtruſts their intentions, he has commanded the 
ſtates of Peloponneſus which make a part of the 
Amphictyonic body, to aſſemble in the, month of 
Boedromion“, with arms and proviſions for forty 
days. 

Diſcontent is general throughout Greece. 
Sparta obſerves a profound ſilence. The Athe- 
nians are undetermined and fearful. In one of 
the aſſemblies of the latter it was propoſed to con- 
ſult the Pythia. She Philippizes,” exclaimed 
Demoſthenes -; and the propatinon fell to the 
ground. 

In another aſſembly i it was faid that the mteſtels, 
when interrogated, had anſwered, that all the Athe- 
nians were of the ſame opinion except one. The 
partiſans. of Philip had ſuggeſted this oracle to 
render Demoſthenes odious to ns people ; but he 


7 Demoſth, de Cor. p. 499- Pr of the 
is month began on the 26th uguſt 
before Chriſt. a cat 
Demoſth. de Cor. p. 499. 
* Xſchin, in Gel. a Plut. in Demel. t. i. p. 854- 


diverted 


diverted the blow, by applying it to Eſchines. 
To end theſe . puerile debates, Phocion ſaid to 
them: I r 
nothing that you do b.“ 

. The, 25th of Elaphebolion *, The danger bh 
comes every day more imminent, and the fears of 
the people increaſe in proportion. Thoſe Athe- 
nians who laſt year reſolved to break the treaty of 
peace which they had made with Philip, have ſent 
ambaſſadors to him ©, to engage him to obſerve 
this treaty, at leaſt till the month Thargelion +. 

' The 1ſt of ' Munychion f. Other ambaſſadors 
have. been ſent to the king of Macedon, for the 
ſame purpoſe 4, and have brought back his anſwer, 
in which he ſays that he is not ignorant that the 
Athenians have endeavoured to detach from their 
alliance with him the Theſſalians, Bœotians, and 
Thebans. He is willing to grant their requeſt, 
and ſign a truce, but on condition that they no 
longer liſten to the pernicious counſels of their 


orators ?. 
The 15th of Scirophorion ||. Philip has palsed 
the ſtrait of Thermopylæ, and entered Phocis. 


bd Plut. in Phoc. t. i. 745. 

The 25th of March of he year 339 before cht. 

© Demoſth, de Coron. p. 

I This month began on + uk of April in the year 338 bes 
fore Chriſt, 

© 2 The 31ft of March. 

Demoſth. de Coron, h 500. 

Id. — 501. 
The 12th of June. 
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The neighbouring ſtates were ſeized with terror; 
but as he ſolemnly declared that he only intended 
to attack the Locrians, they began to recover their 
confidence; when on a ſudden he fell upon Ela+ 
tea f, which is one of the cities he was moſt careful 
to ſpare when he concluded the war with the Pho- 
clans. He intends here to eſtabliſh and fortify him- 
ſelf. Perhaps he has even continued his march 
in which caſe, if the Thebans, his allies, do not 
obſtruct his progreſs, we ſhall ſee him, n 
under the walls of Athens s, 

The news of the taking of Elatea ien this 
day. The Prytanes * were at ſupper. They im- 
mediately roſe from table to conſult on convening 
the aſſembly on the next day. Some ſent for the 
generals and the trumpeter +; others ran to the 
forum, drove the traders from their ſtations, and 
ſet fire to their ſheds * . The city is one ſcene of 


f Demoſth. e de Coron. p. 498. | 

s Diod. Sic. lib. 16, p. 474- 

#* Theſe were fifty ſenators, who in «ns Prytaneum, to 
watch over the important affairs of the ſtate, and convene, when 
requilite, the general aſſembly 

+ Poflibly (ſa far s Dr. Land, in a note to his Tranſlation of 
the Oration of 11 on the Crown) to ſummon the 
aſſembly on this extraordinary occaſion, when there was no lei- 
ſure . 8 regular and uſual method of con- 

the citizens. T. 
olims aſks, why ? and for what pu The . 
'L 1 ſays ** land, is *cbvious, To 2 2 050 
for an - and in their confuſion * too 
the ſpeedieſt and moſt violent method. T. , 
ſh, de Coron. p. 501. Diod. Sic, lib. 16, p. 474. 
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ml nr 
minds. 

The 16th of Scirophorion. During the abe the 
generals have haſtened from every quarter, and 
the trumpet has ſounded through all the ſtreets ĩ. 
At the break of day, the ſenators aſſembled, with- 
out coming to any determination. The people 
waited for them with impatience in the forum: 
The Prytanes have announced the intelligence 
they have received, which has been confirmed by 
the courier, in the preſence of the generals and 
orators. The herald advanced, and aſked, in the 
uſual form, if any one choſe to ſpeak. All was 
terrifying ſilence. The herald repeated | ſeveral 
times the ſame words: The filence ſtill continued, 
and all eyes were anxiouſly turned towards De- 
moſthenes. He aroſe, * If Philip,” ſaid he, 
had completely gained over the Thebans to his 
intereſt, he would now be on the frontiers of At- 
tica. His intention in ſeizing a place ſo near to 
their territories was certainly only to unite the two 
factions into which they are divided in his favour, 
by inſpiring his adherents with confidence, and 
terrifying his enemies. To prevent this union, it 


behoves us to forget all the ſubjects of animoſity 
which have ſo long exiſted between us and Thebes 
our rival ; to ſhew to her the danget by which ſhe 


7% i Diod. Sic. lib, 16, p. 474. 
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is threatened, and an army teady to. march to her 
aſſiſtance; to unite, if poſſible, with her by an alli- 
ance and oaths, which may ſecure the ſafety of the 
two republics and that of all Greece“. 
He afterward propoſed a decree, 6 which the 
Sollowing: are the principal articles: After hav- 
ing implored the aſſiſtance of the gods who are 
the protectors of Attica, two hundred ſhips ſhall 
be equipped; the generals ſhall march the troops 
to Eleuſis, and deputies ſhall be ſent to all the 
cities of Greece. They ſhall immediately repair 
to Thebes, to exhort the Thebans to defend their 
liberty, to offer them arms, troops, and money, 
and to repreſent to them that if Athens has hither- 
to believed that her honour demanded that ſhe 
. ſhould--difpute pre- eminence with them, ſhe now 
thinks that it would be diſgraceful to her, to the 
Thebans, and to all the Greeks, to e to the 
_ yoke of a foreign power.“ 

This decree has paſſed without the leaſt e 
tion. Five deputies have been nominated, among 
whom are Demoſthenes and the orator Hyperide, 

hey will depart immediately i. 

„ Me Our deputies found at Thebes the 
deputies of the allies of that city. The latter, 
after having laviſhed the greateſt pra iſes on, Philip, 
and loaded the Athenians with reproaches, repre- 
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ſented to the Thebans, that, in gratifude' for the 
obligations they were under to the king of Mace, 
don, they ought, to permit him a free paſſage 
through their ſtates , and even to join him ĩn his in · 
vaſion of Attica. They called their: attention to 
the alternative, that either the ſpoils of Athens 
muſt be brought to Thebes, or thoſe of the The- 
bans be carried to Macedon *. Theſe arguments 
and menaces were urged. with much force by one 
of the moſt celebrated orators of this age, Python 
of Byzantium, who ſpoke in behalf of Philip n: 
but Demoſthenes replied with ſuch: ſuperiority of 
eloquence, that the Thebans did not heſitate to 
receive within their walls an Athenian army, com- 
manded by Chares and Stratocles* *, The pro- 
ject of uniting the Athenians and Thebans is conſi- 
dered as a wondrous effort of 1 ſuc- 
ceſs as the triumph of eloquencde. 

The . . .. . Philip, while he waited for circum- 
ſtances to become more favourable, deterſtined 
to carry into execution the degree of the Amphic- 
tyons, and attack the city of Amphiffa. But to 
approach, it it was neceſſaty to farce a Vene 


1.2050 11797 
* Ariftor: RK. Hb. 1, cap. 23, 6k f. 75. . 12 
Demaſſh. de Coron. p 12550 1003-10 niog 203 gg 
22 Sic. Ii 16, p- „amn id voc 
LT a A 2 


Diodorus calls him Lyicle bot 5 (de FT. 


3 451.) and Polyænus (Serategem, Rn 4» 24 U.] call him 
tratocles. The authority” of le nes o to induce us to 
give the preference to this reading. ugh 
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fended by Chares and Proxenus, the former with 
A detachment of Thebans and Athenians, and the 
latter with a body of auxiliary troops which the 
Amphiſſeans had taken into their pay. After 
ſome ineffetual attempts, Philip contrived that a 
letter ſhould: fall into the hands of the generals, in 
which he had written to Parmenio that the troubles 
which had unexpectedly ariſen in Thrace required 
his preſence,” and obliged him to defer the ſiege of 
Ampzhiſſa till another opportunity. This ſtrata- 
gem ſucceeded ; Chares and Proxenus neglected 
to defend the paſs, on which the king immediately 
ſeized it, defeated the Amphiſſeans, and made 
geo maſter of mew * . 


Jn TAN ArcHonsnie or CHARONDAS, 


The 3d year of the 110th Olympiad. 


une wit 
| gear 337 before Chriſt.) 1 0 


5 Tus ++. *, It appears that Philip wiſhes ta 
terminate the war: he is to ſend ambaſſadors to us, 
The Thebans have opened a negociation, and are 
on the point gf concluding a treaty with him, 
They have communicated to us his propoſals, and 


W 'Eſchin, in Ctef. 1. Aare K Z 
, 2 * R k ges. 


In the beginning 1 in the a beſpte Sue 
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adviſed us to acccept them . Many perſons here 
are of opinion that their counſel ſnould be followed: 
but Demoſthenes, who believes he has humbled 
Philip, wiſhes completely to reduce and cruſh him. 
In the aſſembly of this day he openly declared 
for the continuance of the war. Phocion-was of a 
contrary opinion. When then,” ſaid the orator 
Hyperides to the latter, would you adviſe war ?“ 
« When,” replied Phocion, © 1 ſhall fee our 
young men obedient to diſcipline, the rich con- 
tribute freely, and our orators no longer laviſh the 
public treaſure*,” One of thoſe retainers to the 
law who paſs their lives in bringing public accu- 
ſations before the tribunals of juſtice, exclaimed : 
How ! Phocion, now the Athenians haye arms in 
their hands, dare you propoſe to them to lay them 
down! Yes; I dare, replied he, though I well 
know that I ſhall have authority over you during 
war, and be in your power in time of peace. The 
orator Polyeuctus next began to ſpeak. As he is 
extremely corpulent, and the weather was exceſ- 
ſively hot, he ſweated profuſely, and could not 
continue his harangue without calling every mo- 
ment for a glaſs of water. Athenians,” faid 
Phocion, you have certainly reaſon to liſten to 
ſuch orators ; for this man, who cannot ſpeak foyr 
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* Ecchin. in Cteſ. p. 451. 
r Flut. in Phoc. t. i. p. 752, 
Id. ibid. p. 748 
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words to you without being in danger of ſyffaca; 
tion, will no doubt perform wonders when, loaded 
with cuiraſs and buckler, he ſhall oppoſe the ene - 
my *.” As. Demoſthenes inſiſted much on the ad- 
vantage of removing the ſeat of war into Bcœotia, 
and thus keeping it at a diſtance, from Attica, 
Phocion replied: Let us not conſider where we 
ſhall give battle, but where me may gain the vic- 
2 Tue advice of Demoſthenes has prevuiled, 
and immediately after the e of the n | 

he has fer out for Bœotia. 
ne fad the Thebans 
and Bœotians to break off all negotiation with 
Philip. Every hope of peace has now vaniſhed *, 
"The... Philip has advanced at the head of 
thirty thauſand foot, and ar, leaſt two thouſand 
horſe 1, to Chæronea in Bœotia: he is not more 
than ſeven hundred ftadia* diſtant from Athens 
Demoſthenes is preſent every, where, and does 
every thing. He communicates a rapid motion to 
the aſſemblies of the Bœotians, and the counſels 
of their generals. Neyet has cloquence pro- 
duced ſuch great effects; ſhe, has excited in all 
minds 8 of enchuljaſe, and. the Aim al 


t | Plut. in Phoc. t. i. p- . 746. 
u Id. ibid p. 748. 0 8 7 5 017810 
* Aſchin. i. Cteſ. p. 41. P 
7 Diod. Sic. lib. 16, p. 475 - 
* 61 leagues. rey | 
z Demoſth. de Coron. p. 511. My, 
* Aſchin. in Cteſ. p. 452. Flut. in Demoſth, t. i, p. B54. 
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combats d. At her commanding voice the nume- 
rous bartalions_ of * Acheany, the Corinthians, 
the Leucadians, and ſeveral othgr ſtates, have been 
ſeen to advance towards Bœgtia e, on which coun 
iry aſtoniſhed Greece has eagerly fixed her eyes, 
in anxious expectation of the cyent. that is to dew 
cide her fate 4. Athens is alternately agitated by 
all the convulſions of hope and terror, - Phocion 
is calm and unmoved, I cannot be ſo, for Philo- 
tas is with the, army, This, however, is ſaid. to be 
ſtronger than that of Philip /. - 

The battle is loſt ; Philotas. is killed; Lbeteing 
— friends ,, Greece i is no more; I muſt return 
to Scythia. enge 

My Journal | here EAR wy 1 bad not power 
to continue it. It was my determination to de- 


part immediately ; but 1 could not reſiſt-the-in- - 
treaties of the ſiſter of Philotas, and Apollodorus 


her huſband. I remained with them wn years 
and we wept together. 


I ſhall now endeavour to recollect 4 . 
ſtances of the battle. It was n on * 1 
che month Metageitnion f *. 


Fry a 2 4 £4 1 *%8 in £7 
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d Theop ap | Plut, ibid. 2 (1 
0 Demofth. de Coron. 5. 512. Lack, is Demolihe Encom. 
—_ My iii. p. ac | = 
Plut. in Demo _ * 10. 
1 lib. , ca 
lut. in Camill. t. i i p. 138. 'Corka. de Nat. Die Plat in 
Symbol. Lettr. t. vi. p. 9 
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Never did the Athenians and Thebans diſplay 
greater courage; the former had even broken the 
Macedonian phalant; but their generals neglected 
to profit by the advantage they had gained. Phi- 
lip, who perceived their error, cooly remarked, 
that the Athenians knew not how to conquer, and 
reſtored order to his army . He commanded the 
fight, and his ſon Alexander the left wing ; and 
both gave the moſt ſignal proofs of courage. De- 
moſthenes was among the firſt who fled*. On the 
part of the Athenians, more than a thouſand men 
fell 'by a glorious death, and more than two thou- 
ſand were made priſoners. The loſs of the The- 
bans was nearly equal”, 

The king at firſt ſuffered fans of an indecent 
exultation to eſcape him, After an entertainment 
in which his officers and courtiers, following his 
example, indulged in the moſt intemperate re- 
velry , he repaired-to the field of battle, where he 
was not aſhamed to inſult the dead bodies of thoſe 
brave warriors whom he beheld extended at his 
feet, and began to declaim, beating time in deri- 
fion, the decree which Demoſthenes had drawn up 
to arm againſt him the ſtates of Greece ', The 
orator —— huge" a a priſoner and in n chains, 


SET FALES 


* * 


1 Polyzn. Strate lib. 4 45 
b fat in Demoſth, t. i. 4g 
i Diod. Sic, lib. 16, p. 476. 
I Id. ibid. 
Plut, in Demoſth. t. i. p· W. 
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faid to him: © Philip, you play the part of Ther. 
fites when it is in your power to act that of Aga- 
memnon ®,” Theſe words reſtored him to him- 
ſelf. He threw away the chaplet of flowers that 
had been placed on his head, ordered Demades to 
be ſet at liberty, and rendered mart acne" po 3 
rage of the vanquiſhed *. | 

He treated the city of Thebes, which had for- 
gotten his favours, with more rigour. He left a 
garriſon in the citadel, baniſhed ſome of-the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, and put others to death. This 
example of ſeverity, which he believed neceſ- 
fary, extinguiſhed his anger, and the conqueror 
afterward only exerciſed the utmaſt moderation. 
He was adviſed to ſecure to himſelf the poſſeſſion 
of the ſtrangeſt places in Greece but he declared 
that he would rather chooſe the durable reputation 
of clemency than the tranſitory ſplendour of do- 
minion v. It was ſuggeſted to him at leaſt to take 
vengeance on the Athenians, who, by their obſti- 
nate reſiſtance, had occaſioned him ſo much trouble 
and diſquietude : but he replied, The gods 
forbid that I, who labour only for glory, ſhould 
deſtroy the theatre of that glory v. On the con- 
wn MA LAs an redo et 
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dead; and ſet thoſe. who had deen made priſoters 
at liberty; who, emboldened by his geodnets, be- 
haved with all that: indiſcretion and levity with 
which their nation has been reproached | They 
loudly. demanded that their baggage ſhould be re- 
ſtored. to them, ang. preferred complaints againſt 
the Macedonian officers. | Philip granted them 
the former ; requeſt, hut could  not{,zetrain - from 
ſaying, ; with a ſmile, Dogs it not ſeem as if we 
had opiy- heaten the Athenians at a game of dice. 7 
Some time after, and while the Athenians were 
mak ing preparations; to ſuſtain a ſiege , Alex- 
ander,.the ſon of Philip, came, accompanied by 
Antipater, to offer per on de 
nns 3 q | 
I, "then, beheld. abi — fins Give 
filled, he earth with _ admiration and - mourning. 
He was cighteen,.years-of age, and had already 
ſignalized himſelf in ſeveral actions. At the 
battle of Chæronea, he had broken and put to 
flight the right wing of the enemy's army. | This 
victory added new luftre to the graces of his per- 
ſon. His features are regular, his complexion 
clear and ruddy 3: ie, has. an aquiline noſe, large 
eyes, full of fire and animation, yellow and curling 
hair; his neck is. wc. nog * i 


* 


4 


Ry Apoptnk. ii. p. mY 
* Lycurg, in Leocr. p. 1 "Dans I 
* Juſtin, lib. 9, cap. * * POE 
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IN ACHAAS 1s. 5 
little” to the left ſhoulder he is of a middle ſta- 
ture; his body is well proportioned, and tetidered 
ſtrong by continual exerciſe . It is faid that he 
is very ſwift of foot, and extremely attentive to his 
dreſs 2. He entered Athens on a fupetb horſe, 
which is named Buceplialus, which no perſon but 
himſelf had been able to govern 7, and which oy 
chirteen talents ®, * 
In a fhort time Alexander became the oni 
ſubject of converſation. The grief in which 
was abſorbed prevented me from obſerving him 
with attention; but I afterwards made enquiries 
concerning him of an Athenian who had long 
reſided' in Macedonia, from wn K e the 
REY information. nn 
This prince unites with great abilities and wi 
an inſatiable defire of obtaining knowledge *, and 
A a e for the arts, which he ptotects with 
out being greatly ſkilled in them. His conxerſa- 
tion is extremely pleaſing; he diſplays the utmoſt 
affability and fidelity in che intercourſe of friend- 
thip®, / and great elevation in his ſentiments and 
ideas. Nature has implanted in him the germ, 


"IM Arrian. de E Exped. Alexandr, lib. 7, p. 309. Plut, 3 in 
andr. t. i. p. 666 et 678. Id. A ebe rl mg — 
Curt. lib. 6, cap. 5, $ 29. jt I 
lib. 12, 14. Antholog. lb, 4, p- 314. 

* Ap. Luder Rhet. ad Alex. cap. 1, t. ii. p. 

7 Plut. in Alex. p. 667, Aul. Gell. lib, 5, cap. 2. 
5 1 „ 12925 l.) 30 U 


* Iſocr. Epiſt. ad Alex. t. i. p. 466. 
1 Plut. CERT 677. 
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and Ariſtotle has explained to him the principles 
of every virtue. But amid ſuch numerous advan- 
tages, he is actuated by a paſſion injurious to him» 
ſelf, and which may perhaps prove deſtructive to 
the human race—I mean the inordinate thirſt of 
dominion, which is ſo conſpicuous in his eyes, air, 
words, and mitiuteſt actions, that every one who 
approaches him feels himſelf penetrated with re- 
ſpe& and fear *. He would aſpire to be the ſove- 
reign of the whole world ©, and the ſingle depoſi- 
tary of human knowledge l. Ambition, and all 
thoſe illuſtrious qualities which we admire in 
Philip, are found alſo in his fon ; but with this 
difference, that in the former they are mingled 
with qualities by which they are attempered; while 
in the latter firmneſs degenerates into obſtinacy, 
the love of glory into frenzy, and courage into 
fury; for his will is as inflexible as Deſtiny, and 
riſes with redoubled violence againſt every ob- 
flacle , as the torrent impetuoully ruſhes over the 
rock which obſtructs it in its courſe. l 

Philip employs different means to attain his 
end; but Alexander knows no other than his ſword. 
Philip did not bluſh to diſpute the prize at the 
Olympic games with private individuals; but 
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Alexander wiſhed that kings alone might be his 
antagoniſts (. It ſeems as if a ſecret ſentiment in- 
ceſſantly admoniſhed the former, that he had ar- 
rived at the elevation to which he has attained only 
by dint of his labours and efforts; and the latter, 
that he was born in the boſom of greatneſs s. 

Jealous of his father, he would wiſh to ſurpaſs 
him; and emulous of Achilles *, he will endea- 
your to equal him. He confelen Achilles as the 
greateſt of heroes, and Homer as the firſt of poets , 
becauſe he has immortalized Achilles. There are 
ſeveral features in which Alexander reſembles the 
model he has choſen, He poſſeſſes the ſame vio- 
lence of diſpoſition, the ſame impetuoſity in battle, 
and the ſame ſenſibility. of ſoul. He once ſaid 
that Achilles was the moſt fortunate of mortals, 
becauſe he had poſſeſſed ſuch a friend as Patro- 
clus, and been celebrated by ſuch a panegyrilt ; as 
Homer !. 

The negociation of Alexander was not pro- 
trated, The Athenians accepted the proffered 
peace, the conditions of which were — 


—_ 


f Plut. in Alex. t. i, p. 666. Id. Aer t. ii. p. 179. 

® See the i avs and Alexander, in the 
excellent hiſtory of the former of thoſe — nn 
in 1740 by M. Olivier of Marſcilles. 

1 Plut. in Alex. p. 667. 

bh Id. de Fort. Alex. Orat. i. t. il. p. 327, 331, Kc. Dion. 
Ch ſoft. de Regn. Orat. p. 19. | 

ut. in Alex. t. is p. 672+ Cicer. Mer 

7. 3115. | 
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mild. Philip even reſtored to them the iſle of 
Samos *, which he had taken ſome time before, 
He only required that they ſbould ſend deputies 
to the diet which he was about to convene at Co- 
rinth, to deliberate | on the general intereſts of 
Greece. 


Ix 2x8 Anxchoxshir or PHRYNICHUS, _ 
The ath year of the 1 10th Olympiad. 


(From the 17th of Fu, of the year 337 to the 7th of July of the 
"year 336 before Chriſt.) © 
Taz Lacedzmonians refuſed to ſend any 
deputies to the aſſembly held at Corinth, Philip 
complained of their negle& with haughtineſs, but 
only received the following anſwer: „If you 
imagine yourſelf to be grown greater ſince your 
victory, meaſure your ſhadow ; you will find that 
it has not lengthened a 1 inch v. * Philip, 
irritated, replied : If 1 Tr Laconia, I will 
drive you all out of the country.” They returned 
him for anſwer the ſingle word—< If. 
- But an object of greater importance prevented 
kim from carrying his threats into execution. The 
deputies of almoſt all the . mee being 


r Plut. in Alex. fi. p. 681. . 
IId. in Phoc. t. i. p. 748. 0 
= 1d. Apophth. Lacon. t. ii. _ 
* idrde Garrul t. l. p. 511. 
8 aſſembled, 
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aſſembled, the king firſt propoſed to them to ter- 
minate all the diſſenſions by which the Greeks had 
till then been divided, and eſtabliſh a permanent 
council to watch over the preſervation of univerſal 
peace. He afterwards repreſented that it was time 
to take vengeance for the injuries and inſults that 
Greece had formerly ſuffered from the Perſians, 
and to carry the war into the dominions of the 
Great King. Both theſe. propoſitions were received 
with applauſe ; and Philip was unanimouſly choſen 
general of the Grecian army, with the moſt ample 
powers. The number of troops which each city 
ſhould furniſh was fixed at the ſame time; and 
amounted in the whole to two hundred thouſand 
foot, and fifteen thouſand horſe, without including 
the Macedonians, or the forces of the barbarous 
nations which had been ſubjected by Philip *. 
After theſe reſolutions had paſſed, the king returned 
to Macedon to prepare for this glorious expedition, 

The liberty of Greece then expired . This 
country, ſo fruitful in great men, will long be held 
in ſervitude by the kings of Macedon, At this 
period I left Athens, notwithſtanding every endea- 
your to induce me to prolong my ſtay : and re- 
turned into Scythia, diveſted of thoſe prejudices 
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which had diſguſted me with my country. I now 
reſide among the people who inhabit the banks of 
the Boryſthenes, where I cultivate a' ſmall farm 
which once appertained to the ſage Anacharſis, 
my anceſtor. I there enjoy the tranquillity of ſo- 
litudez- and I might add all the pleaſures of friend- 
ſhip, if the loſſes of the heart could ever be re- 
paired. In my youth I ſought happineſs among 
enlightened nations; in a more advanced age I 
have found repoſe among a people who are only 
acquainted with the gifts and enjoyments of Na- 
ture, ae ' 


CHAP. .LXXIX. Pact 14 


Whether the ancient Greek Philoſophers admitted 
the Unity of God. 


Tut $f apologiſts for Chriſtianity, and ſeveral modern 
authors after their example, have maintained that the an- 
cient philoſophers acknowledged only one God. Other 
moderns, on the contrary, affirm that the paſſages which 
favour this opinion are only to be underſtood of Nature, 
the ſoul of the world, or the ſun ; and place almoſt all theſe 
philoſophers among the number of the Spinoziſts and 
Atheiſts (a). But ſome critics have at length appeared, who 
after having long applied themſelves to the ſtudy of the 
philoſophy of the ancients, have choſen the. juſt medium 
between theſe two opinions. Among the number of theſe 
are Brucker and Moſheim, from whoſe reſearches I have 
derived conſiderable information. 

Several cauſes contribute to render this important queſ- 
tion obſcure ; I ſhall proceed to point out ſome ww them Dy 


(a) Moſhem, in Cudw. cap. 4, 6 26, t. i. p. 681. 
H2 
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but I muſt firſt premiſe that the enquiry principally re- 
lates to the philoſophers who preceded Ariſtotle and Plato. 

1. The greater part of theſe endeavoured to explain 
the formation and preſervation of the univerſe by the qua- 
lities of matter alone and this method was ſo general, that 
Anaxagoras was cenſured for not having either always 
followed or never employed it. As, in the explanation of 
particular facts, he had recourſe ſometimes to natural 
cauſes, and ſometimes to that intelligence which, accord- 
ing to him, reduced chaos to order, Ariſtotle reprehends 
him forſolving difficulties by the machinery of a Divinity (5), 
and Plato for not having exhibited to us n each phenome- 


non the ways of the Divine Wiſdom (c). We cannot 


therefore conclude from the ſilence of the firſt natural 
philoſophers that they did not admit a God (4), or from 
| ſome of their expreſſions that they meant to aſcribe to mat- 
ter all the perfections of the Divine Being. 

2. Of all the philoſophical works which were extant 
in the time of Ariſtotle, we only poſſeſs a part of his 
writings a part of thoſe of Plato; a ſmall treatiſe, by the 
Pythag orean Timæus of Locris, on the ſoul of the world ; 
and a qc. on the univerſe, by Ocellus of Lucania, an- 
other diſciple of Pythagoras. As the deſign of Ocellus in 
this tract was leſs to explain the formation of the world 
than to prove its eternity, he had not occaſion to introduce 


the agency of a Deity. But in one of his works, a fragment 


of which has been preſerved by Stobæus, he ſaid, that har- 
mony preſerves the world, and that God is the author of 
that harmony (e). 1 wiſh not bowever to reſt on his tho» 


g Ariſtot, Metaph. lib. 1, cap. 4, t. ii. p. "$44: | 


Plat. in Phædon. t. i. p. 98. 


Bruck. t. i. Frt 469 et 1174. 


e) Stob, Eclog. vi. lib, 1, cap. 16, p. 32. 
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rity : but Timæus, Plato, and Ariſtotle, have expreſsly 
taught the unity of God; and that not in curſory digreſ- 
ſions, but in continued works, and the nn their 
ſyſtems founded on this opinion. 

The writings of the other philoſophers are. loſt. We 
only poſſeſs a few fragments of them, ſome of which de- 
clare expreſsly in favour of this doctrine z while others, 
though the number of theſe is very inconſiderable, ſeem to 
contradi it. Among the latter there are ſome which are 
' ſuſceptible of different explanations, and others which have 
been collected and altered by authors of a different ſect; 
ſuch, for inſtance, as that Velleius whom Cicero intro- 
duces in his work on the Nature of the Gods, and whom 
he charges with having more than once disfigured the 
opinions of the ancients (7). If from ſuch doubtful teſti- 
monies we ſhould judge of the opinions of the ancient phi- 
loſophers, we ſhould be in danger of acting by them as 
father Hardouin, from a few detached expreſſions perverted 
from their true meaning, has by Deſcartes, Malebranche, 
- Arnaud, and others, whom he has accuſed of atheiſm. 

3- The firſt philoſophers laid it down as a principle, 
that nothing can be made out of nothing (g). Hence they 
coneluded either that the world had always exiſted ſuch as 
it is, or that, at leaſt, matter is eternal (hb). On the other 
hand, there exiſted an ancient tradition, according to which 
all things had been arranged in order by the Supreme 
| Being (i). Many philoſophers, unwilling to give up either 


* O sam. Parker. Diſput. de Deo, diſput. t, ſeR. 6, p. 16. Reimann. 
Hiſt, Atheiſm. cap. 22, f 6, p. 166. Bruck. t. i. p. 738. Mo ſbem. i. 


Cudw. cap. 1, C 7, not. /, t. i. p. 16. 
g) Ariſtot. de Nat. Auſcult, lib. I, Cap. $, t. i. p. 316. Id. de Gener. et 
Coops. thy 1, cap. 3, t. i. p. 499, A. Id. de Xenoph. cap. T, t. 9 
Diog. Laert. lib. 9, 4 44, &c. &c. 
« — 5 (b)-Mothrem.” in Cudw. cap. 1, 5 31, t. i. p. 64. 
() De Man, g „rü 61%. 
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the prineiple or the tradition, ' endeavoured - to reconcile 
them. Some, as Ariſtotle, for example, ſaid that this Be- 
ing had formed the world from all eternity (4) ; and others, 
with Plato, that he bad produced it in time, and from a 
pre- exiſting matter, without form, and deſtitute of the 
perfedlions which appertain only to the Supreme Being (1). 
Both were ſo far from imagining that their opinion was 
inurious to the belief of a Deity, that Ariſtotle did not 
"heſitate to acknowledge God as the firſt cauſe of motion (m), 
and Plato to aſeribe to him alone the order of the uni- 
vetſe (n). But though the moſt ancient philoſophers were 
unacquainted with a creation, properly ſo called, many 
learned erities are decidedly of opiulen that OP are not 
to de conſidered as atheiſts (). 
- 24, The ancients in general annexed a * different 
idea to the words incorporeal, immaterial, ſimple, ſrom that 
which they convey to us (). Some indeed appear to have 
eonceived the Deity as a pure, indiviſible, and unextended 
ſubſtance (4) 5 but by ſpititual ſubſtance the greater part 
only underſtood an inſinitely ſubtle matter (r). This error 
ſubſiſted during a long ſueceſſion of ages (5), and is even 
found in the writers Whom the church reveres; and, ac · 
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= dot de Calo, Tb. 2 cap. 1, t. i. P- 452. . ee lid. 14. 
Gap. 76 t. ii. bir. 
101 Plat. in Tim. t. iii. p. 3, cc. Cicer, de Nat. Deor, lib. 1, cap. 8, 
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* ) Pl. Metaph, lib. 14, cap 2 t. ip: I000y &c. 
"7 Plat. in Tim. Moſhe m. de Fog ex Nihilo, F 17, &c. ap. cu t. ii, 
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9 Beauſobr. Hiſt, du M liv. 3, Chap» 1, t. i- p. 4743 
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cording to ſome learned men, may be admitted vithaut me- 
riting the charge of atheiſm (t). | 

5. Beſides the loſs of the philoſophical works which I 
have mentioned above, we have to lament that ſervitude 
to which the ancient philoſophers were reduced. The 
people contemned and ridiculed. their gods, but would ad- 
mit of no change in their religious opinions. Anaxagoras 
had ſaid that the ſun was only a red-hot ſtone; or a plate of 
burning metal (a). He deſerved cenſure for broaching ſo 
abſurd an opinion; but he was accuſed of impiety. Simi» 
lar examples had long accuſtomed the philoſophers to con- 
ceal their real ſentiments ; and hence the ſecret; doctrine | 
which it was not permitted to reveal to the profane. It is 
very difficult, ſays Plato (x), to form a juſt idea of the 
Author of the univerſe; and, even could we conceive it; we 
muſt be careful not to make it public. Hence thoſe equi - 
vocal expreſſions which in ſome meaſure reconcile error 
and truth, The name of God is among the number; the 
application of which, by an ancient abuſe, had been ex- 
tended to whatever, throughout/the univerſe, excites our 
admiration, or is excellent among men from influence or 
power. It is found, in the moſt religious authors, ſome- 
times uſed in the fingulat, and ſometimes in the plural 
number 0); and by its alternate appearance under each 
of theſe forms both the populace and the learned were 
equally ſatisfied. When, therefore, an author gives the 
name of God. to nature, to the ſoul of the world, or to the 
Kar we ought to enquire in what ſenſe he — the 


0 — in Cudw. ** 3. 5 t. i. * r Beauſobr. Hiſt. Ju Manich. 
liv. 3, chap. 2, t. i. p. 485. 
(z) Plut..de Superlt. t. ii. p. 169, F.  Sotion. ap. Diog. Laert. lib, a, 4 32. 
Euſeb. Prep. Evan. lib. 14, H 14» P. 780. 
*) Plat. in Tim. t. Like p. 28. 
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word; and whether, above all theſe objects, he did not 
place one God the author of all things. | 

6. This remark is eſpecially applicable to two opinions 
which were generally received among the nations of anti- 
quity. - The firſt of theſe ſuppoſed that, above the race of 
mortals, there -were genii, appointed to regulate the pro- 
greſs of the univerſe. If this idea did not derive its origin 
from an ancient and venerable tradition, it - muſt at leaſt 
have taken birth in thoſe countries in which the ſovereign 
confided the government of his kingdom to the vigilance of 
his miniſters. It appears, in fact, that the Greeks received 
it from thoſe nations who lived under a monarchical go- 


vernment (z); and, beſides, the author of a work falſely, 


attributed to Ariſtotle, but nevertheleſs very ancient, ob- 
ſerves that, ſince it is unſuitable to the dignity of the king 
of Perſia to attend to all the minute affairs of his govern- 
ment, an inſpection ſo laborious is ſtill leſs ſuitable to Ws 
Supreme Being (a). 

- 'The ſecond opinion had for its object that continuity of 
actions and re- actions which are obſervable throughout 
nature. Particular ſouls were imagined to reſide in the 
loadſtone (b), and in all bodies which appeared to contain 
a principle of motion and life ; and a univerſal ſoul was 
believed to be diffuſed throughout all the parts of this great 
whole. This idea was not contrary to the truth; for we 
certainly may be permitted to ſay that God has incloſed in 
matter an inviſible agent, or vital principle, which directs 
its operations (c). But, by a conſequence of that abuſe of 
which 1 have before ſpoken, the name of God was ſome- 
2 1 to the genii, and to the ſoul of the world; and 


"Ga Plut. de Orac. Def. t. ii. p 475. f 
GG De Mund. ap. Atiſtot. cap. 6, t. i. p. 611. 

(5) Thales ap. Ariſtot. de Anim. lib. I, cap. 2, t. i. p. 620. 
(*) Cudw. cap. 3, & 2, t. i. p. 99. Mediem. ibid. 
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hence the accuſations brought againſt many philoſophers, 
and in particular againſt Plato and Pythagoras. 
As the former, as I have already faid, employs the name 
of God ſometimes in the ſingular and ſometimes in the 
plural (4), he has been accuſe of inconſiſtency (e). The 
anſwer to this charge was eaſy. In his 'Timzus, Plato, 
explaining his ideas in a regular manner, ſays that God 
formed the univerſe ; and that he committed the govern- 
ment of it to ſubaltern gods, or genii, the works of his 
hands, the depoſitaries of his power, and obedient to his 
commands. Here the diſtinction between the Supreme 
God and the other deities is fo clearly expreſſed, that it is 
impoſſible it ſhould be miſtaken; and Plato might attribute 
both to the ſovereign and his miniſters the ſame views, and 
ſolicit from both the ſame favours. If he ſometimes gives 
the name of God to the world, the heavens, the ſtars, the 
earth, &c. it is manifeſt that he only means the genii, and 
the ſouls that God has diſperſed through the different parts 
of the univerſe to direct its motions. I have found no- 
thing in his other works which contradicts this doc- 
trine. 3 N 5 en | | 
The accuſations againſt Pythagoras are not leſs heavy, 
and do not appear to be better founded. He admitted, it is 
ſaid, a ſou diffuſed throughout all nature, and cloſely 
united with all beings which it moves, preſerves, and in- 
ceſſantly reproduces ; the eternal principle from which our 
ſouls have emanated, and to which he gave the name of 
God (F). It is added that, ſince he had no other idea of 
the Divine Being, he ought to be conſidered as an atheiſt. 
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( Plat. in Tim. t. iii. p. 27. I. de Leg. lib. 4, t. ii. p. 716, &c. &e. 
e) Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. i cap 12, t. ii. p. 406. Bayle. Contin. des 
Penſ. t. iii. 4 26. 

(f) Cicer. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1, cap. 11, t. ii. p. 405. Clem. Alex. 
Cohort. ad. Gent. p. 62. Minuc. Felix, p. 121. Cyrill. ap. Bruck. t, i. 
P-1075. Juſtin, Raye: Cohort. ad Cent. p. 20. ) 
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Some learned critics, however, have undertaken bis de- 
fence againſt this accuſation (g).; Which is ſolely. founded 
on a ſmall number of paſſages, capable of a mote favour- 

| able interpretation. Whole —— woyld ſcareely ſuf- 
fice to give even an abridgement of what has been written 
for and agaigſt. chis philoſopher. 1 ſhall conhng ft to 
A few refleQions. of 46th 
It cannot be proved that Pythagoras confounded the 
ſaul e of the world with the Deity ; but, on tbe contrary, 
every thing concurs to incline us to believe that he conſi- 
dered them as diſtinct. As we can only judge hat his 
real ſentiments were from thoſe of his diſciples, let us ex- 
amine in what manner ſome of the latter haue expreſſed 
themſelves in thoſe fragments of . writings that are 
ſtill preſerved. - | an 
_ God was not ſatisfied with having formed all eg z he 
Kill preſerves and governs them (5). A. general gives his 
orders to his army, a pilot to his mariners, and God to 
the world (i). He is with reſpect to the univerſe what a 
king is with reſpect to his kingdom (1). The univerſe 
could not ſubſiſt, if it were not directed by harmony and 
providence (1). God is good, wiſe, and happy in him- 
ſelf (zz). He is conſidered as the father of gods and men, 
becauſe he diffuſes his benefits over all his ſubjects. — 
is the equitable legiſlator, and enlightened preceptor, and 
governs all things with unremitting vigilance. It is our 
duty to model our virtues after his, which are pure, and 
exempt from every groſs affection (). 


) Beauſobr. Hiſt. du Manich. Iiv. 5, „ hap. 2, t. Ii. p. 172. | Reimans, 


. Atheiſm. cap. 20, p. 150, et alii ap. Bruck. t. i * 
17 Stheneid. > vt Lon 46 E 112. _ 
Archyt. ibid. Serm. f, p. 15. 


4 Diotog. ibid. Serm. 46, p. 330. 


Hippod. ibid, Serm. 101, 555, lin. 26. 
Stheneid. ibid. p. 332. Euryphant. ibid. p. 555, 
(») Scheneid. ibid, Archyt. ibid. * 13. 
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A king who fulfils his duties is the image of God (o). 
The union which reigns between him and his ſubjects is 
the ſame with rann God and the 
world (p). *. bag 

There is only wn ar pen wn moſt —— 
and who governs all things. There are other deities who 
poſſeſs different degrees. of power, and who obey! his com- 
mands. They are with reſpect to him hat the chorus is 
to the corypheusz and hat the len to 2 
ral (. 

Theſe fragments fo. ————_—_ contradi&t the * which 
ſome bave wiſhed-to.give us of-the opinions of Pythagaras, 
that ſeveral critics (7) have ſuggeſted that their authenti- 
city is doubtful ;: but their opinion has been combated by 
other learned men equally verſed in cxiticiſm (s). And, 
in fact, the doctrine contained in theſe fragments is con- 
formable to that of Limæus, who expreſsly diſtinguiſhes 
the Supreme Being from the ſoul of the world, which he 
ſuppoſes-to have been produced by that. Being., Bat it 
has been pretended that he had altered the ſyſtem of his 
maſter (t). Thus, to condemn, Pythagoras, it ſhall ſſice 
to adduge ſome. pallages, collected by writers who were 
poſterior by five or {ix hundred years to that philoſopher, 
and who poſſibly miſtook the true ſenſe of his words; and 
to juſtify him, it ſhall not be ſufficient to eite a multitude of 
authorities which depoſe in his favour, and eſpecially that 
of one of his diſciples who lived almoſt at the ſame time 
with bim; and who, in a work which. has been tranſmitted 
to us entire, explains a ſyſtem connected in all ĩts parts! 


* 


(e) Diotog. ap. Stob. Serm. 46, p. 330. F284 20 SD 
) Ecphant. ibid. W. 
6 Onatus, ibid. Lang. Phyſ. lib. 1, eap. 3, p. 4+ 


Conring, et Thomaſ. ap. Bruck. & i. p. 12040 et 1192, 22 
0 Fabr. Bibl. Cræc. t. i. p. 529+ . _ 


Bruck. t. i. P+ 1091. 
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We may, however, after the example of ſeveral able 
critics, reconcile the teſtimony of Timæus with the oppo- 
ſite teſtimonies which are brought againſt him. Pytha- 
goras acknowledged one Supreme God, the author and 
preſerver of the world ; a Being infinitely good and wiſe, 
who extends his providence over all things. This is 
atteſted by Timaus, and the other Pythagoreans of 
whoſe works the fragments I have eited above are the 
remains. Pythagoras ſuppoſed that God vivifies the 
world by a ſoul ſo connected with matter that it cannot 
be ſeparated from it. This ſoul may be conſidered as 
a ſubtle fire, as a pure flame. Some Pythagoreans gave 
it the name of God, becauſe they beſtowed that name on 
every thing which came out of the hands of the Supreme 
Being. This, unleſs I am miſtaken, is the only manner 
in which thoſe paſſages which occaſion doubts concerning 
the orthodoxy of Pythagoras can be explained. 
© Laſtly, it is poſſible that ſome Pythagoreans, wiſhing to 
preſent us with a ſenſible image of the action of God upon 
all nature, have thought that he exiſts undivided in every 
place, and that he informs the univerſe as our ſoul informs 
our body. This is the opinion which the high prieſt of 
Ceres ſeems to attribute to them in chapter xxx! of this 

work. I have made uſe of it in that place, that I might 
repeat the expreſſions of the authors which I have cited in 
the margin, and not decide on queſtions which it is equally 
difficult and uſeleſs to diſcuſs. For, in fact, it is not from 
ſome equivocal expreſſions, and a long train of principles 
and conſequences, that we muſt judge of the real ſenti- 
ments of Pythagoras; but by his practical morality, and 
eſpecially by that inſtitution which he founded, of the 
aſſociates in which he made it one of the principal duties 
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to meditate on the Divinity (a); to conſider themſelves as 
ever in his preſence ; and to merit his favours by various 
kinds of abſtinence, by prayer, meditation, and purity of 
heart (x). It muſt be confeſſed that theſe pious exerciſes 
are little ſuitable to a ſociety of Spinoziſts. 

7. Let us now hear the author of the thoughts on 
the Comet: What is the ſtate of the queſtion, when we 
« reaſon philoſophically concerning the unity of God? 
« It is to enquire whether there be an intelligence per- 
« fectly ſimple, totally diſtinct from matter and the form 
te of the world, and which produces all things. He who 
« affirms this, believes there is but one God ; but he who 
« does not affirm it, howmuch ſoever he may ridicule the 
“numerous deities of paganiſm, and declare his abhorrence 
t of a multitude of gods, muſt in reality admit an infinity 
« of gods.” Bayle adds, that it would be very difficult to 
find, among the writers of antiquity, any who have ad- 
mitted the unity of God, without underſtanding a com- 
pound ſubſtance. . Now ſuch a ſubſtance is only one 
« improperly, and by an abuſe of terms; or under the 
« arbitrary notion of a certain whole, or a collective 
being O).“ | 

If to be ranked among the number of Polytheiſts it is 
ſufficient not to entertain juſt ideas concerning the nature 
of ſpirits ; we muſt, according to Bayle himſelf, condemn 
not only Pythagoras, Plato, Socrates, and all the an- 
cients (z), but likewiſe almoſt all thoſe who, down to our 
times, have written on theſe ſubjects. For let us obſerve 


(4) Plut. in Num. t. i. p- 69. Clem. Alex. Strom. lib, 5, p. 686. Aur. 


(x) Iambl. cap. 16, p. 57. Anonym. ap. Phot. p. 1313, Died. Sic. Exe 
cerpt. Val. p. 245 et 246. 
2 Bay le, Contin. des Penſ. t. iii. 4 66. 
z) Moſhem. in Cudw. cap. 4 4 27, not. (=), p. 684. 
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what he ſays in bis Dictionary (a) : Until "Ep time of 
« M. Deſcartes, all our doctors, whether divines or philo- 


60 ſophers, had aſcribed extenſion to ſpirits; infinite to 


4 God, and finite to angels and rational ſouls. It is true 
« they maintained that this. extenſion is not material, nor 
<« compoſed of parts; and that ſpirits exiſt entire in every 
i part of ſpace that they occupy. Hence are derived three 
« kinds of local preſence ; the firſt, that of bodies, the 


« ſecond that of created ſpirits, and the third that of God. 


*« The Carteſians have overthrown all theſe opinions: they 
« ſay that ſpirits have no kind of extenſion, or local pre- 


« ſence ; but their doctrine has been rejected as abſurd. 
« We, may therefore ſay that all our philoſophers and 


« divines ſtill teach, conformably to the popular idea, that 
« the ſubſtance of God is extended through infinite ſpace. 
« But it is certain that this is to ruin on the one ſide what 
« they have erected on the other; it is in fact again to 
« attribute to God that morality which N. had denied 
tc to be conſiſtent with his nature.“ 

The queſtion therefore is not ſuch as it has Pr ſtated 
by Bayle ; but turns on the enquiry whether Plato, and 
other philoſophers antecedent to Plato, have acknowledged 
one firſt Being, eternal, infinitely intelligent, and ipfinitely 
good and wiſe, who has formed the univerſe from all 
eternity, or in time, who preſerves and governs it by him- 
ſelf or by bs miniſters, and who has appointed, in this 
world or in another, rewards to virtue, and puniſhments 
for guilt. Theſe doctrines are clearly expreſſed in the 
writings of almoſt all the ancient philoſophers, If they 
are accompanied by groſs errors concerning the eſſence of 


the Deity, we reply that "theſe authors did not perceive / 
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them, or at leaſt did not believe that they deſtroyed the 
unity of the Supreme Being (5). We will likewiſe affirm, 
that it is not juſt to reproach writers who are no more, 
with conſequences which they would probably have re- 
jetted, had they known the danger to which they were ex- 
poſed (c). We likewiſe declare, that it is not our intention 
to maintain that the philoſophers of whom we ſpeak enter- 
tained equally juſt ideas of the Deity with ourſelves ; but 
only that they were in general as remote from atheiſm as 
from polytheiſm. 


CHAP. LXXIX, Pacz 24. 


On the Moral Theology of the ancient Gteck 
Philoſophers. 


Tar fr8 writers of the Church carefully collefted ſuch 
teſtimonies of the poets and Grecian philoſophers as were 
favourable to the opinion of the unity of God, that of a 
providence, and other truths equally eſſential (4). 

They believed alfo that they ought to compare the mo- 
rality of Chriſtianity with that which the ancient philoſo- 
phers had taught to various nations; and acknowledged that 
the latter, notwithſtanding its imperfection, had prepared 
the minds of men to receive the much more pare precepts 
of the former (e). | 

= theſe modern times, ſeveral - works have appeared 


0 Moſhem. Diſſert. de Creat. ap. Cudw. t. ii. p. 315+ 

( Id. in Cudw. cap. 4, t. i. p. 685. 

4) Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. 5 et 6, Lactant. Divin. Inſtit. lib. 2, cap. 5, 
Auguſt. de Civit. Dei, lib. 8, cap. 93 lib, 18, cap. 47. Præpar. 
Evang. lib. 11. Minuc. Felix, &c. &c. 

( Clem. Alex. Strom. lib, 1, p. 33% 366, 376, &. 
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which treat on the religious doctrines of the pagans (7) + 
and ſome truly learned critics, after having inveſtigated 
the ſubject with the moſt careſul attention, have acknow- 
ledged that, on certain points, it merits the higheſt enco- 
miums. The following is the teſtimony of M. Freret, with 
reſpect to the moſt eſſential of its doctrines : © The Egyp- 
ec tjans and Greeks, therefore, knew and adored the Su- 
« preme God, though in a manner unworthy of him (g).“ 
As to their morality, let us hear the celebrated Huet, 
biſhop of Avranches : Ac mihi guidem ſæpenumero contigit, 
ut cum ea legerem que ad vitam ret? prolègue inſtituendam, 
vel a Platone, vel ab Ariftotele, vel a Cicerone, vel ab Epicteto 
tradita ſunt, mihi viderer ex aliquibus Chriſtianorum ſcriptis 
capere normam pietatis (h) *, 

Authoriſed by ſuch great examples, and obliged by the 
plan of my work to give a ſketch of the moral theology of 
the Greeks, I am nevertheleſs far from ſuppoſing that it 
can enter into competition with that tanght by Chriſtianity. 
Without expatiating on the excellences which diſtinguiſh 
the work of Divine Wiſdom, I ſhall confine myſelf to a 
fingle article. The legiſlators of Greece were ſatisfied 
with ſaying, Honour the Gods, The Goſpel ſays, Thou ſhalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour as 
thyſelf (i). Saint Auguſtin affirms that this law, which 
contains within it and gives life to all the reſt, was in part 

known to Plato (4). But what Plato taught in this reſpeR 

O Mourg. Plan. Theolog. du | Thomaſlin, Meth. &'enſeigner 

OE mad 
) Def. de la Chronol. p. 379 et 380. 

) Huet. Alnetan. Queſt. lib. 2, p. 92. 


For frequently while I have read the moral leſſons inculcated in the 
works of Plato, Ariſtotle, Cicero or kpicte tus, I have n that I was 


yeading the pious precepts of Chriſtian writers, 
0 Luke, chap. x. ver. 27 


Auguſt, 4. Civit. Dei, lib, 8, cap. 9. 
was 
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"Fas only a conſequence of his theory concerning the ſovea 
teign good; and had ſo little influence on the morality of 
the Greeks, that Ariſtotle declares it would be abſurd to 
N that we love 4 0 5 


CHAP. LXXX. PAO 39. 


On Gs Citations i in this Work. 


Ar the period which I have choſen, hymns and other 
poems were circulated in Greece, which were attributed td 
very ancient poets: but perſons of learning knew ſo well 
they were not authentic, that Ariſtotle even doubted whe- 
ther any ſuch poet as Orpheus had ever exiſted (n). Af- 
terwards the moſt celebrated names were placed at the head 
of a number of writings, the ttue authors of which were 
unknown. Such are ſome treatiſes found at preſent in the 
editions of the works of Plato and Ariſtotle. I have 
quoted them occaſionally, becauſe they are authority ; and 
ſometimes utider the names of thoſe great men, for brevity, 
and becauſe they are inſerted in their works. | 


AMS r 1 2 _ 
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= Ariſtot. Magn. Mor, lib. 2, cap. 11, e. l. p. 185, D. 
) Cicer, de Nat. Door. lib. pe 39, t. ii. p. 429. 
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SAME CHAP. Pact 40" 


On the Number of Theatrical Pieces ertant in 
_ Greece towards the Middle of the Fourth Cen- 
* tury before Chriſt. 


ON the authority of Suidas, Athenzus, and other au- 
thors, whoſe teſtimonies have been collected by Fabri- 
cius (u, I have made the number of theſe pieces amount to 
about three thouſand. The eſtimates of the ſame writers, 
with reſpect to each article in particular, do not merit equal 
regard. But it muſt be obſerved that they have cited 
a great number of dramatic authors who lived before the 
younger Anacharſis, or in his time, without ſpecifying the 
number of pieces they wrote. If there is exaggeration on 
one fide, there is omiſſion on the other; and the reſult can- 
not greatly differ from the eſtimate I have given. If, in- 
ſtead of confining myſelf to a particular period, I had fol- 


lowed the whole hiſtory of the Greek Theatre, the number 


would have been tripled or quadrupled. For, in the few 
works which can be of uſe in the preſent enquiry, mention 
is made of about three hundred and fifty poets who had 
written tragedies and comedies (o). 

We only poſſeſs entite ſeven dramatic pieces of Æſchy- 
lus, ſeven of Sophocles, nineteen of Euripides, and eleven 
of Ariſtophanes; in the whole, forty-four. To theſe may 
be added the nineteen comedies of Plautus, and the fix of 
Terence, which are copies or imitations of Greek come- 


dies. | 
my 


„ — — 


Fabr. Bibl. Cræc. t. i. p. 736. | 
5 Id. ibid. p. 662 et 736. 
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Time has ſpared no branch of Grecian literature. His 
torical compoſitions, works relative to the ſciences, ſyſtems 
of philoſophy, treatiſes on politics, morals, medicine, &c. 
have almoſt all periſhed. : The writings of the Romans 
have experienced the ſame fate. Thoſe of the Egyptiansg ' 
the Phœnicians, and ſeveral other enlightened nations, 
have been loſt in almoſt one general wreck. 

The copies of a work were formerly multiplied with ſo 
much labour, ſuch great wealth was requiſite to collect 
even a ſmall library, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty 
that knowledge penetrated from one country to another, 
or even was preſerved in the place where it had originated; 
This conſideration ought to tender us very circumſpect 
with regard to the knowledge which we grant or refuſe to 
the ancients. | 

The. defect of the means to preſerve and communicate 
their diſcoveries, which ſo often obſtructed the philoſophers 
of antiquity 1 in their reſearches, is no longer an impediment 
to the moderns. The art of printing, that happy offspring 
of chance, and the moſt important perhaps of all inven= *' 
tions, facilitates and preſerves the intercourſe of ideas bea 
tween all ages and nations. Knowledge once acquired cari 
now never become extinct; and may perhaps be increaſed 
to a degree as much ſuperior to that we at preſent poſſeſs, 
as our attainments in ſcience are ſuperior to thoſe of the 
ancients. 'The influence which the art of printing has 
hitherto had, and that which it may have in future, on tha 
minds of men, would be an excellent ſubject to diſcuſs. 


— — 
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AME CHAP. Paor 56. 


On the Griphi and Impromptus. 


Fas word griph, (tte) ignifies a net, and was che 
name given to certain enigmatical queſtions which were 
ſportively propoſed during an entertainment, and which 
the gueſts were frequently puzzled to unravel (2)- Thoſe | 
who were unable to anſwer them were ſubjected to a for- 
feit. 

Thers were different kinds of griphi. Some were pro- 
pealy, enigmas- Such is the following: I am very large 
at, my birth, and likewiſe in old age; but very ſmall when | 
at maturity (q).” A ſbadow.— Such alſo is this: © There 
are two liſters who inceffantly beget each other (s),” 
Day and Naght, both which words are feminine in Greek. 

Other griphi turn on the reſemblance of names; as, for 
example—* What is that which is at ance found on the 
earth, in the ſea, and in the heavens (5)? The dog, the ſer- 
bent, the bear, The names of theſe animals have been 
given to certain conſtellations. 

Others were formed by a play, on letters, ſyllables, or 
wards. It was required perhaps to recite a — 5 which 
began with a certain letter, or one in which another cer- 
tain letter, was not found, or one which began and ended 
with, certain ſyllables (7); or verſes, the feet of which were 
compoſed of the ſame number of letters, or which might: 
de tranſpoſed without injury to the ſenſe or 1 (0. 


—_— 


(p) Suid. in Tewp. Schol. Ariſtoph. in Veſp. v. 20. 

1 Athen. lib. rs. op th 
ibi 

s) Id. ibid. cap. 20, „D. 

) Id. ibid. _ 16, 58 D. 

*) M. ibid. cap. 20, f. 453, P. 
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The latter griphi, and ſome others which I, might ad- 
; duce (x),baving ſome refemblance to the French logogridber, 
I have thought I might be allowed to give them that name 
in chap. xxv. of this work. 

The poets, and eſpecially the writers of comedies, fre- 
quently made uſe of griphi: It appears that collections of 
them have been compiled; and it is one of theſe collections 
which I ſuppoſe Euclid to have had in his library. 

I have ſaid in the ſame place that he alſo had in his 
library certain impromptus ; and have cited in the margin 
a paſſage from Athenzus, who has given us fix verſes of 
Simonides, compoſed extempore. Some may hence be 
inclined to enquire whether the practice which in Italy is 
called improviſating was known to the Greeks, who were 
endowed with an imagination at leaſt as lively as that of 
the Italians, and whoſe language was ſtill better adapted to 
poetry than the Italian. The following are two facts, 
one of which is prior by two centuries, and the other 
poſterior by three, to the time in which I ſuppoſe Ana- 
charſis to have travelled. 1. The firſt eſſays of tragedy 
were entirely extempore, and Ariſtotle gives us to under- 
ſtand that they were in verſe (y). 2. Strabo mentions a 
poet of Tarſus in Cilicia, who lived in his time, and who 
could declaim in ſuch elegant verſe on any propoſed ſubject, 
that he ſeemed to be immediately inſpired by Apollo. He 
eſpecially ſucceeded in ſubjects for tragedy (z). Strabo 
adds that this talent was not uncommon among the inha- 
bitants of Tarſus (a); and henee, no doubt, is derived the 


— — 


E det. cap. 44 t. Ii. p. 654 © 663, B. 
Strab. lib. 14, p. 678. 


9785 up. Athen. lid. 8 20, 453, D 
) 18. ibid. p. 674- 


. 


of thoſe by whom they were requeſted (9). 
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epithet Tarfcur, which was given to certain poets who pro- 
' duced, without premeditation, tragic ſcenes at the n 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
CONCERNING 


THE FOLLOWING TABLES. 


I HAVE imagined that theſe Tables might be uſeful 
to thoſe who ſhould read, and alſo to thoſe who ſhould not 
read, the Travels of the Younger Anacharſis. | 

The firſt contains the principal epochas of the Grecian 
hiſtory to the reign” of Alexander. I have carefully exa- 


mined them all; and though I have choſen the moſt able 


guides, I have not implicitly followed their opinions, but 
compared them with thoſe of other chronologiſts. 

I have given tables of the meaſures, weights, and money 
of Athens; becauſe theſe frequently occur in my work. 
The tables of the itinerary meaſures of the Romans were 
neceſſary to aſcertain thoſe of the Greeks, 

T have given no tables of the cubic meaſures of the an- 
cients, nor the money of the different ſtates of Greece; 
becauſe I have rarely had occaſion to ſpeak of theſe, and 
have found' ny —— in ROY 
them. 

In ſubjects of this kind we PO P's can a» obtain, 
by our moſt elaborate- reſearches, the right to confeſs our 


ignorance; and this I think that I have acquired, - 


« 


"T7 a IT 
I. PRINCIPAL Epochas of the Grecian Hiſtory, 
from the Foundation of the Kingdom of Argos ta 
the Reign of Alexander — — p. 121 
II. N ames of Perſons who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in Literature and the Arts, from the Time of the 
2 an War to the Reign of Alexander, inclu- 
III. Names of illuſtrious Men, arcanged. in Ab babe 
| Order — — — — pp 161 


IV. Roman Moaſpres reduced io reach (and Engliſh) - 
V. Roman Fez e ba and Engl) Feet 


VI. Roman Paces reduced to French Toifes (and Engliſh 
* Yards) — — — — p- 188 
VII, Roman Miles reduced to French Toiſes (and Eng- 
liſh Miles, &c.) — — — pi. 11 

vm. Grecian Feet reduced to French (and Engliſh) Feet 
p- 194 

xx. Stadia reduced to French Toiles, Roman Sh, nr 
Engliſh Meaſures) — — P- 197 

. Stadia me in French Leagues of ood Toiſes 
XI. Atbenlan Money reduced to French (and rug) 


p- 204 


II. Grecian Weights reduced to French (and u 
| P+ 210 


p- 182 


p. 18g 


. 


cl 
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( 
( 
] 


c 


* 
— = . | 
o 
» _— © — 


TAB L. E I. 


ConTAininG the principal Epochas of the Grerian 
Hiſtory, from the Foundation of the Kingdom df 
Argos to the Reign of Alexander, 


| | — ** 


G 


+, * It will be proper to premiſe that, for the dates preceding 
the firſt of the Olympiade, I have almoſt always followed the gal- 
culations of the late M. Freret, as he has given them either in his 
work entitled Defenſe de la Chronolagit, or in the ſeveral papers of 
which he is the author, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles 
Lettres. In the dates poſterior to the firſt Olympiad, I have 
commonly followed the Feli Attici of father Corfiais _ . 


_ 4 ace af A E | | Yoo 
| — 
Color led by Inachus to Argoss— — 197 
Phoroneus, his ſon — — — — * 1945 
Deluge of Ogyges in Bœotia „ 
Colony of Cecrops to Athens — — — | 699 
Colony of Cadmus to Thebes „ „ 
Colony of Danaus to Argos — — — | 1586 
Deluge of Deucalion in the environs of Parnaſſus, or in 


122 Epochas. 


"Birth of the arts in G de. — 6 — — „ 
Reign of Perſeus at Argos — — — 
Foundation of Troy — — — = 
Arrival of Pelops i in Greece — — — 
Birch of Hercule: — 
Birth of Theſeus „ 


Expedition of the Argonauts may be placed towards the 
e ono; o: 
- Atreus hegins to reign at Olympia /, 
Firſt war of "Thebes between Eteocles and artes 
ſons of Oedip unn. — 
War of Theſeus againſt Creon, king of Thebes 
Second war of Thebes, or war of the Epigoni 
Death, of Theſeus — — a 
Return of the Heraclidz into Rien 
Emigration of the Tonians into Aſia Minor, where Re 
found the cities dee e ce. 
Death of Codrus, laſt king of Athens 
- Jaſfitution of the perpetual Archons —_— — 
Birth of Lycur guss on 
Birth of Homer towards the yeer— — 


An 


Reftoration of the Olympic Games by Iphitus 
Legiſlation of Lycurgus 


* CV ' _ - _ 
Gel | — —— 
i 
EY ) 1 } » ri 
—_ 
8921 3 — — — ; ; 


„„ 


' Eyrocnas 123 


EIGHTH "CENTURY" 


g 4 1 < 4 i * 
* * * 1 1 


"BEFORE CHRIST.” 


— 


Or vuriAp which Corcbus b 

the prize of the ſtadium, and which has ſince 
been made the principal æra of chronology 
(Each Olympiad contains four years; each of 
© which, beginning at the new moon that fol- 

lows the ſummer ſolſtice, correſponds to two 

Julian years, and includes the fix laſt months 
ol the firſt and the ſix firſt months of the fol- 
lowing). 


| 
| 


ere grandſon of Charilaus, 1 


phew of Lycurgus, aſcends the throne of 
_ Lacedzmon 


| The people of Chalis in Eubce fend a colony 
2 * to Naxos in Sicily 0 


: Foundation of Sous, and dar . by Be, 


— 


Corinthians 
Foundation of * Sybaris and Crojons towards the 
fame time. ö 2 
The png of Nia Shy ei- ene 
Catana 


| — — — — 


5 4: The authority of the Archons of Athens ceaſes 


to be for life, and is limited to ten years, * 


1 | Beginning of the frt Meſenin war | at 
Ol. 14, | End of the firſt Meſſenian war, — | 


— | 


a 


. The double courſe of the ſtadium inroduced at 
| the Olympic games, 


«47 


4 „ = 


" 


2. * 


_ SEVENTH cENTURY. 


#3, 


— 


„ a 
CYL \ 
* * 1 wn 
* 


33» 


1. 
28 D 
34» 


N 
| Phalan atus. a 


Bavnnagowac fecond Meffenian war, 


| Race for chariots" with four horſes bite at 
f The ſecond Meffenian | war ended by. the king 

61 abr 
1 Sicily, which city afterwards takes the name l 


Un 
+ a#® — 
= 


| 


124 
Re-eſtabliſhment of wreſtling and the pen- 
2xthlum at the Olympie games: 


- . -Erxovryas. 


4 2 6.4 
to arentüm. 
| 


— K — _ 


1 
| 


"BEFORE uss. 


ie 


39 years after the end of the fit 


* Al lame tits Ge per wn. ffou- | 
dA LD ö 


| The Archons of Athens became — -} 


Olympia towards the year 


of Ira 
A part of the Meſſenian ſettle at Zecke in | 


Gd. | — 
22 obtains f the throne of Corinth and 


of 


pu 


8 reigns Zo ears —é 5 
Byzantium founded by the people of Megan. 1/1 
The combat of the paneratium * jar the, 
| Olympic 5 games ; — 
Teipe erpander, Poet und 5 mubician 0 


riſhed 


"S -- 


ian, ene bare 5 


668 


Ol. 35, 
yr. I, 


AY 5. 
Ol. 37, 
Is 
Ol. 38, 

at 


Or 30. 
044, | 


OL 42, 
1. 
3. 


Ob 44» 
1 ö 


— 


1 


Birth of the philoſopher Anaximander of Mile- 
| — 


p 
125 
Birth of Thales of Miletus, founder of the Lo- 


- 


—_ 
FE poctas; 


Running and wreſtling of children introduced 

at the Olympic games | 
Death of Crypſelus, tyrant of Sicyon. His ſon | 
Archonſhip and legiſlation of Draco at Athens 
Boxing between children inſtituted at the an. 

pic games 
Murder of the en of Cylon at Athens 


tus —— 


| Alczus and Sappho flouriſhed 


—_ « aw_ 


CE ET TRY TT mm nn ——————— 


SIXTH CENTURY 


Ol. 48, 


| 


4 


| 


1 


ö 


BEFORE CHRIST. 


8 — 


F Bixrn of Pythagoras towards the year — 
He died aged about ninety years. 


Eclipſe of the ſun predicted by Thales, which 
took place during the battle between Cy- 

axares king of the Medes and Alyattes king 
of Lydia on the gth of July 

Epimenides of Crete purifies the city of Athens. 
from the pollution incurred by the murder of 
the adherents of Cylon, | 


— * ' 


"> 


| 


"IC > 


9 | 


| Solon travels into Egypt, Cyprus, Lydia, &c. 


He retains the ſovereign power during ten years. 


Theſe games were celebrated at Delphi in the 
ſpring. . 


. Kop flouriſhed — — 1 


2. | Solon dies aged 80 years — — | 


 Erocnas 


Solon induces the council of the Amphiftyors, oO 


126 


people of Cirrha, accuſed of impiety towards 


| Archonſhip and legiſlation of Solon | — 


Arrival of the ſage Anacharſis at Athens — 
Pittacus begins to reign at Mytilene — 


Competition of "muſicians inſtituted at the Py- 
thian games — — — — 


Death of Periander : the Corinthians recover 
their liberty. 


the years in which the public games were ce- 

 lebrated at Delphi  — 

Firſt attempts in comedy by Suſarion 12 

Some years after Theſpis hes his firſt eſſays 
in tragedy. | 


Anaximander, philoſopher of the ſchool of Mi- 
letus, becomes celebrated 


— — — 


Piſiſtratus uſurps the ſovercigu power at Athens 
Deginning of the 


| 


Cyrns aſcends the throne: 
empire of the Perſians, 


to reſolve to. march their forces againſt he 


the temple of Delphi a, |; 


"Firſt Pythiad, ſerving for an epocha to calculate 


| Death of Pittacus of Mytilene 1 


Birth of the poet Simonides 


4 Pl 
— — — | 


1 


Ionia revolts againſt Darius, Burning of Sardis | 


 Erociias * 127 bc. 
a | — 
Death of Thales — — — 48 
The poet Theognis flouriſhed, | | 
Burning of the temple of Delphi. : | 
Battle of Thymbra. Crœſus king of Lydia is 
defeated. Cyrus takes the city of Sardis 543 
Theſpis repreſents his Alceſtis. Prizes infti- | 
tuted for tragedy 0 — — — 536 
— oe | 2 ee — | 532 
Death of Cyrus. His ſon Cambyſes ſucceeds 
him — — — | 529 
| Death of Piſiſtrat us, tyrant of Athens. | 
His ſons Hippias and Hipparchus ſucceed * 528 
| Birth of the poet Æſchylus — — 525 
Chærilus, the tragic author, flouriſhed — 524 
Death of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, after a | 
reign of eleven years — — | 522 
Darius, ſon of Hyſtaſpes, W his reign in 
r on 
3. Birth of Pindar — a | — 517 
„Death of Hipparchus, tyrant of Athens | 514 
| | Darius retakes Babylon | np — | 510 
Hippias driven from Athens. | 
Cliſthenes increaſes the number of the tribes at |} 
Athens from four to ten. | 
Expedition of Darius againſt the Scythians 508 
504 


* 2Þ 


6 


þ ntl 


. 
| Race for chariots drawn by two mules in- 


Birth of the philoſopher Anazagoras. | 
| Zſchylus, at the age of 25 years, is a competi- | 
| 


* 
Birth of the hiſtorian Hellanicus, of Leſbos 


ol Paros, is proſecuted, and dies 


Eroe gas. 


SIXTH CENTURY 
BEFORE CHRIST. 


— 


troduced at the Olympie games 


tor for the prize in tragedy with Pratinas 
and Chœrilus. | 
Birth of Sophocles 
Taking and deſtruction of Miletus by the Per- 
fans. Phrynicus, the diſciple of Theſpis, | 
makes it the ſubje& of a tragedy. He firſt 
introduced female characters on the ſtage 
Birth of Democritus. He lived go years. 


— 


PL — 


Gelon, king of Syracuſe 
Battle of Marathon, the 2gth of September, 

gained by Miltiades  —— — 
Miltiades having been unſucceſsful in the Gege | 
ants 


Chionides of Athens brings a comedy on the 


r 


6—ͤ—ů—ͤ . 
Death of Darius king of Perſia. Xerxes, his 

ſon, ſucceeds him — een 
Birth of Euripides — — 
Birth of Herodotus. 


Ol. 15» 
| 1. 


Ol. 80, 
E 1. 


Vor. VII. 


| river Eurymedon 


Birth of Thucydides — 


| ſucceeds him, and reigns forty years 


Terxes paſles the winter at Sardis 
Xerxes croſſes the Helleſpont in the ſpring, and 
continues there a month. 


Battle at Thermopylz in the beginning of Au- 
guſt, Xerxes arrives at Athens towards the 


end of that month 
Battle of Salamis, the 2oth of October. 
Birth of the orator Antiphon. 


Battles of Platæa nn Sep- WF 
tember 


Baniſhment of Themiſtocles. 


| 
Victory of Cimon over the Perſians near the 


A ſchylus and Sophocles diſpute the prize of 
tragedy, which is adjudged to the latter 
Birth of Socrates. 


Death of Simonides 
Death of Ariſtides 
Death of Xerxes. Artaxerxes Longimanus 


—ů —P — — | 


Earthquake at Lacedæmon. Third. Meſſenian, 
war. This war laſted ten years 
Cimon leads a body of Athenian troops to the 
aſſiſtance of the Lacedzmonians, who ſuſpect- 
ing them of perfidy, ſend them back, which 


4 becomes a ſource of miſunderſtanding be- 


| tween the two ſtates. 
| Birth of Hippocrates 


Baniſhment of Cimon 


K 


Cimon removes the bones of Theſeus to Athens. | 


Ol. 83, 


Ol. 84, 


Cratinus and Plato, poets of the ancient comedy | 
Ton brings his tragedies on the ſtage — 
Death of Pindar. 


| 


| 


| {Years 
130 Erochas. . 


Birth of the orator Lyſias — — 
Death of Æſchylus a IN ** 


The Athenians under the conduct of Tolmides, 
and afterward under that of Pericles, lay waſte 


the coaſts of Laconia. 


Trice for five years between the ſtates of Pelo. 
ponneſus and the Athenians concluded by 
Cimon, who had been recalled from baniſh- | 
ment, and who ſoon after led an army into 
Cyprus — — — 
Cimon obliges the king of Perſia to ſign a 
treaty with the Greeks diſhonourable to that 


monarch. 
Death of Cimon 
Death of Themiſtocles, aged 65 years. 


The Eubceans and Megareans ſeparate from 
the Athenians, who reduce them, under the 
conduct of Pericles 3 


Expiration of the truce of five years between 
the Lacedzmonians and the Athenians, 


Another truce of thirty years | — 


The philoſophers Meliſſus, Protagoras, and 
Empedocles flouriſhed — 

Herodotus reads his Hiſtory at the Olympic 
GA WF. 

Pericles remains without competitors. He had 
taken part in the government for 25 years 
before, and enjoyed an almoſt abſolute power 
during 15 years after, o 


/ 


450 


445 


5 
* 
. 
— 


6 


Ol. 86, 
1. 


Ol. 87. 
1 | 


| 
l 


1 


| 


Ol. 88, 


1. | 


Epocnas, * 131 

Euripides, aged 43 years, gains the prize for 
tragedy for the firſt time 
The Athenians ſend a colony to Amphipolis 


Building of the Propylæa in the citadel of 
Athens. 


Reſtoration of comedy, which had been prohi- 


bited three years before. 
The war between the Corinthians and Corey - 
reans commences — ODOR a 
Birth of Iſocrates. 


Then flouriſhed the philoſophers Empedocles, 
Hippocrates, Gorgias, Hippias, Prodicus, 
Zeno of Elea, Parmenides, and Socrates. 

The 25th of June, Meton obſerved the ſummer 
ſolſtice, and invented a new cycle, which he 
made commence at the new moon which fol- 
lowed the ſummer ſolſtice, and correſponded 

The civil year, before, began with the new 
moon which followed the winter ſolſtice. It 
afterwards commenced with that which fol- 
lows the ſummer ſolſtice, at which time alſo 
the new Archons entered on their office. 


Beginning of the A war, in the 
ſpring of the year 

Plague of Athens 

Eupolis begins to write comedies, 

Birth of Plato, in the month of May — 


— — —_ w=w 


Death of Pericles towards the month of Octo- 


ber. | 
- "0. 


— 


| 


439 


OL 89, 


„ 
| 
| 


1 


2 


ö 


5 


132 Epocnas, 


The Athenians ſeize on Mytilene, and divide 
among them the lands of Leſbos — 


The orator Gorgias perſuades the Athenians to 
ſuccour the Leontines in Sicily, 


The Athenians purify the iſle of Delos 


| wag Athenians take Pylos in Peloponneſus 


| Death of Artaxerxes Longimanus. Xerxes II. 
ſucceeds him. 

| Battle of Delium between the Athenians and 
Bœotians, in which the latter gain the vic- 
tory» Socrates there ſaves the life of young 
Xenophon 


Death of Xerxes IT. the king of Perſia, Darius 
Nothus ſucceeds him, and reigns 19 years, 


Firſt repreſentation of the Clouds of Ariſto- 
phanes — 


The temple of Juno at Argos burnt. 
Battle of Amphipolis, in which Braſidas the 


general of the Lacedzmonians, and Cleon the 
general of the Athenians, are ſlain 


Truce for fifty years concluded between the 


- Athenians and Lacedzmonians 


|| The Athenians, under various pretexts, break 


the truce, and enter into an alliance with the 
Argives, the Eleans, and the Mantineans. 
Alcibiades gains the prize at the Olympic games 


The Athenians reduce Melos. Expedition of 
the Athenians into Sicily 


The truce for fifty years, concluded between the 


— — — 


Lacedæmonians and Athenians, ends by an 


open rupture, after having continued ſix years 
and ten months 


| 


— 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| The four hundred are depoſed, and the demo- 


| Athens taken by the Lacedzmonians towards 


Epocnas, 


The Lacedzmonians ſeize on and fortify De- 
celia | 

The army of the Athenians is totally defeated 
in Sicily. Nicias and Demoſthenes put to 
death in the month of September. 

Alcibiades forſakes the Lacedzmonians 


Four hundred citizens placed at the head of the 
government towards the beginning of the 
year. | 


cracy re-eſtabliſhed, towards the month of 
July of the ſame year. 


Baniſhment of Hyperbolus. The oftraciſm 
laid aſide. 


Death of Euripides towards the year 


Dionyſius the Elder aſcends the throne of Sy- þ 
racuſe 


Death of Sophocles. 


Battle of Arginuſæ, in which the fleet of the 
Athenians defeats that of the Lacedzmo- 


nians, 


Lyſander gains a ſignal victory over the Athe- 
nians near Agos-Potamos, 


Death of Darius Nothus. Artaxerxes Mnemon | 
ſucceeds him, 


the end of April of the year 


Lyſander eſtabliſhes at Athens thirty magi- 
ſtrates, known by the name of the thirty 
tyrants, Their authority was aboliſhed eight 


months after, 


413 


411 


} 497 


494 


K 3 


134 


The Athenians, under the conduct of Thraſy- | 


Epocnas. 


The democracy re-eſtabliſhed at Athens. Ar- 
chonſhip of Euclid. Amneſty 
Expedition of the younger Cyrus 


i RE 


| 
FOURTH CENTURY 


BEFORE CHRIST. 


wr 
TDzaru of Socrates towards the month of | 
Conon defeats the Lacedzmonians near Cnidus 
Ageſilaus, king of the Lacedzmonians, defeats 

the Thebans at Coronea 


Conon rebuilds the walls of the Pirzus. | 


— — 
J 


— — 


bulus, make themſelves maſters of a part of 
Leſbos | 


Death of Thucydides 
Peace of Antalcidas between the Perſians and 


— — — — 


| 


— 


„ 


Greeks W BE 
Birth of Demoſthenes — * 
Birth of Ariſtotle — — LS 


Pelopidas, and the other exiles from Thebes, 
leave Athens, and ſeize the citadel of Thebes, 
which had been taken by the Lacedæmonians 
a ſhort time before 


Naval Battle near Naxos, in which Chabrias, the 
A'henian general, defeats the Lacedzmonians | 


GQuammmmpormmny — was 


{ 


378 


377 


Qlympiads | 


— 


Ol. 101, 
Jr. 2. 


3. 


uw 


Ol. 103, 
1, 


* nn 4 i. 
— 


l 


ErocnHas. 135 


Eubulus of Athens, author of ſeveral comedies 


Timotheus, the Athenian general, takes Cor- 
cyra, and defeats the Lacedzmonians at Leucas 


Artaxerxes Mnemon, king of Perſia, gives 


ſerve the empire of the land, and the Athe- 


nians obtain that of the ſea. — — 
Death of Evagoras, king of Cyprus. 
| Appearance of a comet in the winter of 373 
and 372 — — — — 
Earthquakes in Peloponneſus. The cities of 
| Helice and Bura deſtroyed. 
Platza deſtroyed by the Thebans. 


Battle of Leuctra the 8th of July, The Thebans, 
commanded by Epaminondas, defeat the La- 
cedzmonians under the command of their 

| king Cleombrotus, who is ſlain — — 


Foundation of the city of Megalopolis in Ar- 
cadia. 


. Death of Jaſon, tyrant of Pherz — — 


Expedition of Epaminondas into Laconia. 
Foundation of the city of Meſſene. The 
Athenians, under the command of Iphicrates, 


come to the aſliſtance of the Lacedzmonians. 


Apbareus, the adopted ſon of Iſocrates, begins 
to write tragedies — — 


. 


Death of Dionyſius the Elder, king of Syracuſe. 
His ſon, of the ſame name, ſucceeds him in 
the ſpring of the year, — — 


K 4 


peace to Greece. The Lacedæmonians pre- N 


374 


372 


371 


369 


368 


— Olympiads | 


. —— 


Ql. 103, 
vr. 2. 


Ol. 104, 
1. 


2. 


Ol. 105, 


Ol. 106, 


1. 


3» 


136 Exons. 


Ariſtotle comes to reſide at Athens PR Kal 
eighteen years of age 


Pelopidas attacks and defeats Alexander the 


tyrant of Pheræ, and is himſelf ſlain in the 
battle 


Battle of Mantineh, and death of Epaminondas, 


ö 


| which correſponds to the 5th of July — 
Death of Ageſilaus, king of Lacedæmon. 


1 Death of Artaxerxes Mnemon. Oe ſuc- | 


ceeds him, 
Third voyage of Plato into Sicily towards the 
beginning of the year _ — 


He remained there 15 or 16 months. 


The Social War. The cities of Chios, Rhodes, 
Cos, and Byzantium detach themſelves from 
the Athenians | 

Expedition of Dion into Sicily. He embarks 
at Zacynthus in the month of Auguſt of the 
year a | 

Eclipſe of the moon the gth of Auguſt. 

Beginning of the Sacred War — — 

Birth of Alexander towards the end of July. 

Philip his father crowned — at the 
Olympic games. 

Iphicrates and Timotheus proſecuted, and de- 
prived of the command of the army — 


Demoſthenes aſcends the roſtrum for the firſt 


time. 


on the 12th of the month Scirophorion, 


Philip aſcends the throne of Macedon —| 


36L 


354 


182 


Ol. 109, 


2». 


3. 


Ol. 110, 
3. 


4. 
Ol. 111, 


| Years 
Epocnas. 137 4 
— 
Death of Mauſolus, king of Caria. Artimeſia, 
his wife and ſiſter, ſucceeds him, and reigns 
two years Ne _ — | 353 
The Olynthians, befieged by Philip, implore 
* » ſuccour from the Athenians © — — 349 
Death of Plato in the month of May — | 347 
Treaty of alliance and peace between Philip 
and the Athenians concluded by the latter 
the 19th of March, and ſigned by that prince 
towards the middle of May = — | 346 
Philip ſeizes on Phocis in the month of June | 
of the ſame ycar. | 
- Timoleon drives king Dionyſius from Syracuſe, 
and ſends him to Corinth — — | 343 
Birth of Epicurus in the month of January 341 
Birth of Menander about the fame time, 
Battle of Chæronea the 3d of Auguſt — } 338 
Death of Iſocrates. 
Death of Philip king of Macedon — — 336 
Philemon begins to produce his comedies — | 328 
Death of Alexander in the beginning of the 
year — — — — 323 
Death of Diogenes. | 
Death of Ariſtotle — — <8 
Death of Demoſthenes. 
| 


TABLE I. 


Corax the Names of Perſons who have 
diſtinguiſhed themſclves in Literature and the 
Arts, from the time of the Trojan War to the 
Reign of Alexander, incluſively. 


THE object of the following Table is to exhibit, in a compen- 
dious and diſtinct manner, the ſucceſſive progreſs of knowledge 
among the Greeks, In it we ſhall ſee that the number of men 
of literature and artiſts, which was very limited in the carlieft 
ages, increaſed prodigiouſly in the fixth century before Chriſt, 
and continued to increaſe during the fifth, and in the fourth, 
in which the reign of Alexander ended. We may hence infer 
that the ſixth century before Chriſt was the ra of the /firft and 
perhaps the greateſt revolution that has taken place in the minds 
of men. 

It will alſo ſhew what cities have produced the greateſt num- 
ber of men of genius, and the branches of literature that have 
been cultivated with moſt ſucceſs in each age. 

This table may ſerve as an introduction to the hiſtory of the 
arts and ſciences of the Greeks; I am indebted for it to the 
friendſhip of the baron de Sainte-Croix, of the Academy of 
Belles Lettres. His extenſive learning muſt leave no doubt of 
the accuracy with which he has conducted his reſearches ; and 
we may judge of the difficulty of his undertaking from the 
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remarks which he has communicated to me, and which I here 
ſubjoin. 

« In conſtructing this Table, I have neglected no means of 
6 aſcertaining with exaQtneſs the country and profeſſion of the 
« perſons whoſe names it contains ; I have had recourſe to the 
& original ſources, and conſidered and compared different teſti- 
© monies, without implicitly following either Pliny, with reſpect 
« to artiſts; or Diogenes Laertius, with regard to philoſophers. 

J have determined the age in which theſe men lived by ex- 
« preſs authorities; or, when I have wanted theſe, by the analogy 
« of facts, or calculating the generations; and rarely have my 
« conjeQtures been unſupported by proofs. 

The three firſt ages are very barren, and preſent great un- 
« certainty, I have excluded from them all imaginary and fa- 
% bulous perſonages. 

J have given the name of each great man in the age in 
© which he flouriſhed, Thus Socrates is placed in the fifth cen- 
« tury before Chriſt, though he was put to death in the begin- 
&© ning of the fourth; which may alſo ſhew that I have not 
meant to place a great diſtance between two perſons, though [ 
“have given their names in different ages, as may be clearly ſeen 
© in the example of Heſiod and Homer, with reſpect to whole 
« age I have followed the Parian Chronicle, from which I have 
« never departed in my calculations, 

J have frequently placed a whole n between the 
& maſter and the diſciple. Sometimes alſo I have given the 
e name of the latter immediately after that of the former, as in 
„e the caſe of Cherſiphron, and Metagenes, his ſon, becauſe 
« they jointly ſuperintended the building of the famous temple 
« of Epheſus, &c. &c. 

To exhibit the reigning taſte in each age, and the progreſs 
of every ſcience and art, I have ſometimes mentioned perſons 
© who were not of equal celebrity; but the union of all theſe 
*« names was neceſſary. Thus, by caſting our eyes over the 
fourth century, we may judge of the paſſion which the Greeks 
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4 had conceived for philoſophy, when we obſerve ſo great a 

number of the diſciples of Socrates or Plato in immediate fuc- 

© ceſſion. 

| mee ſcience or are has appeared to me negleſted in any 
nage, I have ſought out even the moſt inconſiderable perſon by 

hom it has been cultivated. 

When a man of genius is mentioned who had opened to 


© himſelf a new track in any art or ſcience, I have ſpecified it by 


« a diſtin name, as painting in one colour, the middle comedy, 
„ &c. which had for their inventors Cleophantus, Sotades, &c. ; 
* hut afterwards I have not repeated the ſpecific diſtinction. I 
& have termed Herophilus Phyſician-anatomiſt, becauſe he firſt 
& ſeriouſly applied himſelf to anatomy; and I have ſtyled Phili- 
nus an Empirical Phyfician, and Eraſiſtratus a Dogmatical Phy- 
« ſician, becauſe the former gave occaſion to the empirical, and 
«the latter to the dogmatical ſect, &c, 

1 have eee 
man was moſt eminent. All the philoſophers, and eſpecially 
e thoſe of the ſchool of Pythagoras, embraced the whole circle 
« of the learning of their time. I have however noticed ſuch 
© as have obtained reputation in any particular ſcience or art. 
„If they have excelled in ſeveral, I have named that which they 
« have more eſpecially cultivated. With reſpe& to ſuch men 
« as Thales, Pythagoras, &c. ſuch a * me 
dannen 
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THIRTEENTH, TWELFTH, AND 
ELEVENTH CENTURIES 


BEFORE CHRIST. 


C HIRON of Theſſaly, 1 Phyſician, and Muſician. 
Palamedes of Argos, Poet, Muſician, and Tactician. 
Thamyris of Thrace, Muſician. 

Tireſias, Poet and Diviner. 

Manto, or Daphne, Divinereſs and Poeteſa. 
Corinnus, diſciple of Palamedes, — 

Siſyphus of Cos, Poet. F905 iÞ 

Dares of Phrygia, Hiſtorical Poet. 

Dictys of Cnoſſus, Hiſtorical Poet. 

Automedes of Mycenæ, Poet. 

Demodocus of Corcyra, his diſciple. 

Phemonoe, Divinereſs and Poeteſs. 

Podalirius, Fhyſician. 9 
Machaon, Phyſician. 5 
Phemius of Ithaca, Muſician, 

Oxylus of Elis, Legiſlator, 

Dzdalus, Sculptor, Painter, and Architect. 

Eudocus, his diſciple, Sculptor, Painter, and Architect. 
Nicomachus, ſon of Machaon, Phyſician, | | + 
Gorgaſus, his brother, Phyſician, | 
Orcbantius of Trœzen, Poet. 


* hs | 
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TENTH CENTURY 


EEFORE CHRIST, 


Anpalus of Trazen, Poet and Mubcian. OF 

Thales of. Gortyna, in Crete, Legilator, Lyris Poet, and 
Muſician. 

Xenodamus of Cythera, Poet and Muſician, 

Onomacritus of Crete, Legiſlator. 

Meleſander of Miletus, Poet, 

Pronapides of Athens, Poet and Grammarian. 
Heſiod of Aſcra, in Bœotia, DidaQtic Poet. 


NINTH CENTURY 
B EF O RE ANDES 


Hows of Chios, Epie Poet. 

Phidon of Argos, Legiſlator. 

Eumelus of Corinth, Hiſtorical Poet. 
Archinus of Miletus, Poet. 

Lycurgus of Sparta, Legiſlator. 
Cleophantus of Corinth, Painter in one eolour. 
| | -harmadas, „ | 
Ys | + Painters, 
Hygiemon, 

Eumarus of Athens, 
Polymneſtes, Poet and Muſician, 
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EIGHTH CENTURY _ 
BEFORE CHRIS T. 


Iearrvs of El, Legilstor. 

Callinus, Elegiac Poet. 

Cimon of Cleonæ, Painter. 

Bularchus of Lydia, Painter in different colours, 
Zaleucus of Locris, Legiſlator. 

Aminocles of Corinth, Ship-builder. 

Cinœthon of Sparta, Poet. 

" Philolaus of Corinth, Legiſlator of Thebes. 


Archilochus of Paros, Lyric and Satiric Poet. K 
Ariſtocles of Cydonia, Painter. | 


Xenocritus of Locris, Poet and Mufician, 
Charondas of Catana, Legiſlator, | 
Piſander of Camirus, Poet. 

Periclitus of Leſbos, Muſician. 

Eupalinus of Megara, Architect. 


SEVENTH CENTURY. 
BEFORE CHRIST. 


— —u— — 


Tyxrxus of Athens, Poet and Muſician, 
Aleman of Sardes, Poet and Muſician. + 
Leſches of Leſbos, Epic Poet. 

Terpander of Leſbos, Pot and Muſician 


/ 


1 
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Clonas of Tegea, Poet and Muſician, , 
Dibutades of Corinth, Sculptor in Plaſtice. 
Cepion, Muſician. 
Stefichorus the Elder, of Himera, Poet and Mufcian. 1 
Helianax, his brother, Legiſlator. c 
Rhcecus of Samos, Founder and Architect. 
Arion of Methymna, Poet and Muſician. 7 
Theodorus of Samos, Founder, Architect, and Engraver. 8 a * 
Draco of Athens, Legiſlator. | Sante en þ 
Alczus of Mytilene, Military and Satirical Poet. ö 5 
Sappho of Mytilene, ) * 8 
Erinna of Leſbos, "Pi Po,” 1 1 
Damophila, e n i bla P, 
Ibycus of Rhegium, Lyric Poet. A 
Epimenides of Crete, Philoſopher, Diviner, Poet, and Mubches. 0 
Phocylides of Miletus, Guomologic Poet... | * c 
Euchyr of Corinth, — q Bs n A 
Pe 
D 
SIXTH CENTURY | 4 
BEFORE CHRIST. D. 
Wen reer I - Pe 
A 
| "CO TT HAVAT! La 
Fo PMUS of Miletus, Hiſtorian in Proſe. Su 
Acuſilaus of Argos, Hiſtorian. '2 De 
Thales of Miletus, Philofopher and Legiſlator. | Sir 
Glaucus of Chios, Worker in Iron. Th 
Periander of Corinth, one : of the ſeven ſages, Legiſlator, Hi 
mrs el Prienc, one ofthe ben ſages, Legiſlator 1 4 72 Spi 
| Chilo of Sparta, one of the ſeven ſages. ar An 
Cleobulus of Lindus, one of the ſeven a pts 1516, Xe 
0010 Lg eee mow An 
As ag 22 aol 3 7 . 


— 
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Myſon of Laconia, one of the ſeven ſages. 
Solon of Athens, one of the ſeven ſages, Legiſlator and Elegiac 
Poet. 
Dropides, his brother, Poet, 
Melas of Chios, Statuary. 
Cherſias of Orchomenus, Poet. | 
Piſiſtratus, Tyrant of Athens, Editor of Homer. 
Eſop of Cotis, in Phrygia, Fabuliſt. 
Mimnermus of Smyrna, Elegiac Poet. 
Androdamas of * 2 of the Chalcidians, i in 
Thrace. 2 
Sacadas of Argos, Elegiac Poet and Muſician, & 
Micciades of Chios, Statuary. 
Polyzelus of Meſſene, Hiſtorian. ' 
Antiſtates, Architect. 
Onomacritus, of Athens, Poet, Writer of Hymns. 
Callzſchros, 
Antimachides, | ArchiteQs. 
Porinus, 
Dzdalus, of Sicyon, * 
Dipœnus of Crete, his pupil, . | 
Seplls of Crete, his ather pupil, | | 
Dontas of Sparta, | | 
Perillus of Agrigentum, Founder. 
Archemus of Chios, Statuary. 
Laſus of Hermione, Dithyrambic Poet and Mybcian. 
Suſarion of Icaria, in Attica, Buffoon, | 
'Dolon, his countryman, Buffoon. 
Simonides of Ceos, Poet and Grammarian. 
Theognis of Megara, Gnomologic Poet. 
Hipponax of Epheſus, Satiric Poet. 
Spintharus of Corinth, Architect. 
Anaximander of Miletus, Philoſopher. 
Xenophanes of Colophon, Philoſopher and Legiſlator. 
Anaximenes of Miletus, Philoſopher. 
Vor. VII. L 
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Matricetas of 2 Aftronomer. 
Theſpis of Athens, Tragic —_— 
Cleðſtratus of Tenedos, Aſtronomer. 
Bupalus of Chios, 
Athenis, his countryman, | : 4 
Clearchus of Rhegium, * 
Theocles, 
Doryclidas, 
Medon of Sparta, 


Angeltion, © 
Menzchmus of Naupactus, 
Soidas, his countryman, 
Callon of Egina, 

Dameas of Crotona, 
Melanippides of Melos, e Poet. | 
Democedes of Crotona, Phyfician * | 
Eugamon of Cyrene, Epic Poet, 

Memnon, Architect. 

Phrynichus of Athens, Tragic Poet. 

Bacchylides, Lyric and Dithyrambic Poet. 
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Anacreon of Teos, Lyric and Erotic Poet. Ag 
Chœrilus of Athens, Tragic poet. $aq re Pr; 
Pherecydes of Scyros, Philoſopher, | Oc 

| Damophon of Meſſene, „ conan pf a Al 
| Pythodorus of bond Statuaricy. | WH He 
Laphaes of Meiſene, N ö Th 
Mneſiphilus of, Phrear, in Attisa, Otator. amn Ar 
Pythagoras of Samos, Philoſopher and Legiſlator. A Hij 
Antiochus of Syracuſe, 'Hiftorian. 3 | Cor 
Heraclitus of Epheſus, Philoſopher, | 9 9—1 A 60 25 On; 
Parmenides of Elea, Philoſoptier, F Cal 

| Ariſtæus of Crotona, Philoſopher and Mathematician, © abs £348 Gla 
Theano of Crete, Lyric Poeteſs and Philolophreſy, * | | 8 Hey 
Arignota of Samos, Female Philoſopher. Se OO GY Age 


« * | Im 
1 


wa 
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Damo, daughter of Pythagoras, Philoſophreſs, 
Cincethus of Syracuſe, Editor of Homer. 
Cleobulina of Lindus, Poeteſs. 

Hellanicus of Leſbos, 

Damaſtus of Sigeum, "WE 
Xenomedes of Chios, Hitorians 

Xanthus of Lydia,, 
Hippodicus of Chalcis, Poet and Muſician. 
Meliſſus of Samos, Philoſopher. 


* 


FIFTH. CENTURY 
BEFORE CHRIST. 


Aschvrus of Athens, Tragic + wes 

Agatharcus, Scenic Architet, —  _ #4 

Pratinus of Phlius, Tragic Poet. 

Ocellus of Lucania, Philoſopher. . l 

Alemæon of Crotona, Philoſopher and Phyſician. © 

Hecatzus of Miletus, | P : 

Theagenes of Rhegium, ROY 6 

Ariſteas of Proconneſus, 

Hippaſus of Metapontum, Philoſopher. 

Corinna of Tanagra,' Lyric Poeteſs. 

Onatas of Ægina, 

 Calliteles, his pupil, | 

Glaucias of Egina, f Statuaries, 

Hegias of Athens, 

Agelades of Argos, 

Ti imagoras of Chalcis, Painter, - 
a L 2 
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Panznus of Athens, Painter. h | | 
Panyaſis of Halicarnaſſus, Epic Poet. 90 
Pindar of Thebes, Lyric Poet. 2 | ly þ 
Myrtis of Anthedon, Poeteſs. odits] 

Eugeon of Samos, 7 
Deſochus of Proconneſus, 
Eudemus of Paros, > Hiſtorians, PEER 
Democles of Phigalea,... | :-. ' | of g 
Meleſagoras of Chalcedon, 
Chionides of Athens, Comic bow, 

Harpalus, Aſtronomer. A 
CEnipodes of Chios, Philoſopher, — and Mathematcia, 
Phæax of Agrigentum, Architect. 

Dionyſus of Miletus, Hiſtorian. 

Pherecydes of Leros, Hiſtorian. 

Stomius, | 
Somis, 

Anaxagoras of Ægina, 
Simon, his countryman, 
Archias of Corinth, Architect. we 
Sophron of Syracuſe, Comic Poet. 

Leucippus of Abdera, Philoſopher, Aſtronomer, and Naturali. 
Diogenes of Apollonia, Philoſopher, Orator, and Naturaliſt. 
Scylax of Caryanda, Navigator and Geographer. 
Mandrocles of Samos, Architect. 

Zeno of Elea, Philoſopher. | 
Democritus of Abdera, Philoſopher, 

Lamprus of Erythræa, Pact and Muſician. 
Xanthus, Lyric Poet. 

Bion of Abdera, Mathematician. 

Dionyſius of Rhegium, Statuary. 

Glaucus of Meſſene, Statuary. - 

Sophocles of Athens, Tragic Poet. 

Corax of Rhetorician. 


bare 


Statuaries. 
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Tiſias of Sicily, his diſciple. 

Steſimbrotus of Thaſos, Hiſtorian, 

Protagoras of Abdera, Philoſopher and RET 
Metrodorus of Chios, Philoſopher and Hiſtorian, * 
Xenarchus of Syracuſe, Comic Poet. 

Hippias of Elea, Philoſopher. 

Ariſtomedes of Thebes, Statuary. 

Socrates, his countryman, Statyary. 

Hippodamus of Miletus, Architect and Politician. 
Empedocles of Agrigentum, Philoſopher. 

Teleſilla of Argos, Poeteſs. 

Acron of Agrigentum, Phyſician, 

Praxilla of Sicyon, Dithyrambic Poeteſs, 

Euriphon of Caidus, Phyſician. 

Herodotus of Halicarnaſſus, Hiſtorian. 

Eladas of Argos, — 

Prodicus of Cos, N 

Gorgias of Leontium, 


Polus of Agrigentum, Rhetoricians or Sophiſts. | 


Alcidamas of Elea, 

Theodorus of Byzantium, 

Hippocrates of Cos, 

Theſſalus, his ſon,” Yom 
Polybius, his ſon-in-law, Obſerving Phyſicians. 
Dexippus of Cos, his diſciple, e 
Apollonius, his other diſciple, 

Euripides of Athens, Tragic Poet. 

Agathon of Athens, Tragic Poet. 

Magnes, 


Crates, 3 
Eupolis, n 


Cratinus, 
Steſichorus the younger, of Himera, Elegiac Poet. 
Ameriſtes, his brother, Mathematician. 

L 3 m__ 
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Phryxis of Mytilene, Muſician >» 


Pericles of Athens, Orator. 5 
Aſpaſia of Miletus, Poeteſs and oY 
Phidias of Athens, n 
Myus, Engraver. 

Corcœbus, 

Meneſicles, 

Xenocles of Athens, 
Metagenes of Xypeta, 
Callicrates, 

Ictinus, 

Carpion, 

Artemon of Clazomenz, Mechanic. 
Myrmecides, Sculptor in Ivory. 


 Anaxagoras of Clazomenz, Philoſopher. i 
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Alcamenes of Athens, Statuary, of the ſchool of Phidias 
Agoracritus of Paros, Statuary, of the ſchool of Phidizs. 


Critias-Neſiotes, or the Iſlander, Statuary. 
Damon of Athens, Muſician. | 
Acragas, Engraver. Nes pe 
Archelaus of Miletus, Philoſopher. 

Ion of Chios, Tragic Poet and Hiſtorians, 


Cratylus, diſciple of Heraclitus, Philoſopher. 


Hermogenes, diſciple of Parmenides, n 


Antiphon of Atbens, 


Thraſymachus of Chalcedon, Rhetoricians 


Polycrates of Athens, 


| 


Ariſtophanes of Athens, Poet of ah Ancient Comedy. 


Phrynicus, 

Stratis, 

Pherecrates, 

Plato, Comic Poets. 

Teleclides, 2 

Theopompus, l 

Andocides of Athevs, Oratos, : 
2 


/ 
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Theft of Alimus, in Attica, Hiſtorian, 
Phznus of Athens, Aſtronomer. 

Lyſias of Athens, Orator. 

Meton of Athens, Aſtronomer. 

Euctemon of Athens, Aſtronomer. 
Theodorus of Cyrene, Mathematician. 
Hippocrates of Chios, Mathematician. 
Antimachus of Colophon, Epic Poet. 
Theophilus of Epidaurus, Camic Poet. 


Hegemon of Thaſos, Tragic Poet and Parodiſt. 


Chœrilus of Samos, Poet and Hiſtorian. 
Polycletus of Argos, Statuary and Architect. 
Phradmon of Argos, 1 
Gorgias, 

Callon of Elis, 
Myron of Eleutheræ, 
Perellius, 1 ; 
Pythagoras of Rhegium, | J 
Timocreon of Rhodes, Comic and "Outiric Poet. 
Theophraſtus of Pieria, Muſician. 

Nicodorus of Mantinea, Legiſlator, 

Diagoras of Melos, Philoſopher, 

Evenus of Paros, Elegiac Poet. 

Simonides of Melos, Poet and Grammarian. 
Diocles of Syracuſe, Legiſlator. 

Epicharmus of Cos, Comic Poet. 

Cratippus, Hiſtorian, 

Polygnotus of Thaſos, Painter, 

Clitodemus, Hiſtorian. 

Socrates of Athens, Philoſopher. 

Alexis of Sicyon, 


Aſopodorus of Argos, 


gy £ 
_— 


rds Talos M* *. 


Ariſtides, P cgtatuaries of the [chiool of Polycletus, 


Phrynon, 
Dinon, 
L 4 
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181 | 
Athenodorus of Clitor, 

Damias of Clitor, | Statuaricrof the ſchoolof Folycletus. 
Micon of Athens, 
Demophilus of Himera, 
Neſeas of Thaſos, 
Gorgaſus of Sicily, | ( 


Painters. 


Lycius, ſon of Myron, Statuary, 

Antiphanes of Argos, Statuary. 
Aglaophon of Thaſos, 

Cephiſodorus, 

Pury llus, q 

Evencr of Epheſus, * 

Pauſon, his countryman, 

Dionyſius of Colophon, 

Cantharus, of Sicyon, Statuary. 

Cleon, his countryman, Statuary. 

Nicanor, of Paros, 5 1 

Arceſilaus, his count n, Eee Printers. * 

Lyſippus of gina, r 

Bryetes of Sicyon, 

Chceriphon of Sphettus, Tragic Poet.” 

Theramenes of Athens, Orator. \, 

Carcinus of Athens, Tragic Poet. 

Theztetus, Aſtronomer and Mathematician, 

Teleſtas of Selinus, Dithyrambic Poet. 14 


. 0 + 5 
P * 
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FOURTH CENTURY 
BEFORE CHRIST. 


PaitoLavs n Philoſopher and Aftronomer 
Eurytus of Metapontum, Philoſopher. | 
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Clinias of 8 Philoſopher, 5 


Hiſtiæus of Colophon, Muſician. 
Naucydes of Argos, 

Dinomenes, 

Patroclus of Crotona, 12. 
Telephanes of Phoena, fn 
Canachus of Sicyon, 

Ariſtocles, his brother, 

Apollodorus of Athens, Painter. 
Critias of Athens, Poet and Orator, 
Cherſiphron of Cnoſſus, Architect. 
Metagenes, his ſon, Architect. 
Timæus of Locris, Philoſopher. 
Zeuxis of Heraclea, 

Parrhaſius of Epheſus, | 
Timanthes of Cythnos, Painters: 
Androcides of Cyzicus, | 
Euxenidas of Sicyon, | 


Eupompus, his countryman, 
Diogenes of Athens, Tragic Poet. 
Nicoſtratus, fon of Ariſtophanes, Actor and Comic Poet. 


Polus, a 
Sotades of Athens, Poet of the Middle Comedy. 
Eſchines of Athens, 
Antiſthenes of Athens, 
Ariſtippus of Cyrene, 
Cebes of Athens, » of 
Crito of Athens, \ Philoſophers of the ſchool of Socrates. 
Euclid of Megara, | 
Menedemus of Eretria, 
Phzdon of Elis, 


Simmias of Thebes, « 


| : * 
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Ariſtophon, Pai Dy 


Timotheus of Miletus, Dithyrambic Poet and Muſician, 


Ecphantus of Crotona, Philoſopher. 


Hippo of Rhegium, Philoſopher, 
Leodamas of Thaſos, Mathematician. 


Archytus of Tarentum, Philoſopher, Mechanic, and Muſician, 


Neoclitus, Mathematician. 

Echecrates of Locris, Philoſopher, 
Diogenes of Sicyon, Hiſtorian. 

Philiſtus of Syracuſe, Orator and Hiſtorian. 


Philoxenus of Cythera, Lyric, Dithyrambic, and Tragic Poet. 


Polycides, Zoographer and Muſician. 

Xenagoras of Syracuſe, Ship- builder. 

Antigenidas of Thebes, Muſician. | 
Anaxandrides of Camirus, Tragic and Comic Poet. 
Arete, daughter of Ariſtippus, Philoſophreſs. 


Eubulus of Athens, Comic Poet. 

Scopas, 

Bryaxis, : 

Tab - — 

Leochares, 

Cteſias of Gnidus, Phyſician and Hiſtorſto. 
Phyteus, Architect. 0 f 17 


Satyrus, Architect. 

Tinichus of Chalchis, Hymnographic Poet. 
Anaximander of Miletus, Hiſtorian. 
Pauſias of Sicyon, Painter. | 
Theodorus the Atheiſt, Philoſopher. 
Archippus of Tarentum, Philoſopher. 
Pamphilus of Macedonia, Painter. 
Dfonyfius of Thebes, Pott ald Muſicia 

Lyſis, Philoſopher and Poet. 

Euphranor of Corinth, Painter and Statuary. 
Xenophon of Athens, Philoſopher and Hiſtorian, 
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Nicomachus, 

Calades, | 
Hegeſias Piſithanatus, Philoſopher. 

Philiſtion of Locris, Phyſician, | 

Leon, Mathematiciah, . 

Echion, Painter and Statuary. 

Therimachus, Painter and Statuary, 

Anniceris, Philoſopher. | 

Plato of Athens, Philoſopher; 

Eudoxus of 2 a Potts Aﬀtronomer, and Vlathemati- 
cian. 

Dion of Syracuſe, Philoſopher. N 

Iſocrates of Athens, Rhetorician and nnn 

Amiclas of Heraclea, 

Mencexmus, | 17 4 

Dinoſtratus, his ene 1 

Theudius of Magueſia, 8 

Athenzus of Cyzicus, 

Hermotimue of Colophon, ) 


Cydias of Cythnds, | 20 
Painters, 


Ariſtolaus, 
Mechopanes, 
Antidotus, 
Helicon of Cyzicus, Aſtronomer. | 

Polycles of Athens, one: 
Cephiſidotus, his countryman, | Statuaries of the ſchool of 
Hippatodorus, Athens. 
Ariſtogiton, FA 
Hermias of Methymna, 77 
Eubulides of Miletus, — 
Achanis of Syracuſe, 225 
Timoleon of Corinth, Legiſlator. 

Cephalus of Corinth, Juriſconſult. 


Painters pubils of 3 
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Theodectes of Phaſelias, Rhetorician and Tragic * | 
Theopompus of Chios, Hiſtorian, 19 

Naucrates, Rhetorician, | 
Ephorus of Cuma, Hiſtorian, Allof the 


Cephiſodorus, Rhetorician, F ſchool of 
Aſclepias of Trogilus, in Sicily, Tragic Poet, Iſocrates. 
Aſtydamas of Athens, Tragic Poet, | 
Lacritus of Athens, Orator, 


Androtion, Orator and Writer on — wig $34 
Zailus of Amphipolis, Rhetorician, Critic, and — 
Polyidus of Theſſaly, Mechanic. 

Euphantus of Olynthus, 

Dionyſiodorus of Bœotia, Hiſtoriant. 

Anaxis, his countryman, 

Phaleas of Chalcedon, Politician. 1 

Chares of Paros, 15 

Apollodorus of Lemnog, 1 * 4 gd. 
Praxiteles of Athens, Statuary,” 
Lycurgus of Athens, Orator. 

Iſæus of Chalcis, Orator. 1 
Speuſippus of Athens, ] 
Philip of Opus, Aftronomer, 
Heftizus of Perinthus, 
Eraſtus of Sceplis, - | 
Coriſcus, his countryman, "BI 
Timolaus of Cyzicus, , Fhiloſophers of the ſchool of 
Euzon of Lampſacus, | Fats, | 
Pithon of CEncon, 
Heraclides, his countryman, + 
Calippus of Athens, | 
Laſthenia of Mantinea, Female Philoſopher. PE 
Axiothea of Phlius, Female Philoſopher, r 
Calliftratus of Athens, Orator. Sg bc 
Menecrates of Syracuſe, Phyſician, 
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Critobulus, Phyſician and * 
Nicomachus, 

Aſclepiodorus, \ Laſt Painters of the ſchool of Sicyon. 
Melanthius, 5 

Telephanes of Megara, Muſician. 

Syenneſis of Cyprus, Phyſiological Phyſician. 

Demoſthenes of Athens, 9 
Hyperides of Colyttus, in Attica, 
Eſchines of Athens, ' Orators. | 
Dinarchus of Corinth, - 
Autolycus of Pitane, Aftronomer. 
Praxagoras of Cos, Phyſician. 
Xenophilus of Chalcis, in Thrace, | 


Echecrates of Phlius, I 
Phanton, his countryman, .Lat Philoſophers 1 the 


Diocles of Phlius, ae Tythogorns, 


Polymneſtes, his countryman, - | 
Pytheas of Athens, Orator. 
Dinon, Hiſtorian. 

Xenocrates of Chalcedon, Philoſopher. 

Encas, Tactician. * 
Ariſtotle of Stagira, Philoſopher. | 
Anaximenes of Lampſacus, Rhetorician and Hiſtorian, 
Diogenes of Sinope, Philoſopher. 

Herophilus of Chalcedon, Phyſician-anatomiſt, 

Neophron of Sicyon, Tragic Poet. 

Timotheus of Thebes, Muſician. - 

Apelles of Cos, 

Ariſtides of Thebes, 

Protogenes of Caunus, 

Antiphilus of Naucratis, | Painters. - 

Nicias of Athens, 8 * 
Nicophanes, | | 

Alcimachus, | Ws 8 


* 
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Philinus of Cos, Empirigial Phyſician. . 1 vii 7 
Demophilus, ſon of Ephorus, Hiſtorian. 1 
Calippus of Cyzicus, Aſtronomer. TP, 
Phocion of Athens, Philoſopher and Orator. | 
Monimus of Syracuſe, Philoſopher. | 
Marſyas of Pella, Hiſtorian. | 


Calliſthenes of Olynthus, Philoſopher and Hiſtorian. 


Ariſtoxenus of Tarentum, Philoſopher, Hiſtorian, and ee 


- Oneficritus of Ægina, Philoſopher and — F 
Alexis of Thurium, Comie Poet. 0951 
Phanias of Ereſus, 

Hyriades, Fo a} 
Antiphanes of Delos, ren Philoſophers. 
Epigenes, 

Crates of Thebes, Philoſopher, 

Hipparchia, Female Philoſopher. 

Metrocles, Philoſopher. | 

Diognetus, ; ' 

Beaton, enam. Surveyors. 
Nicobulus, | 1 
Chœreas of Athens, Mechapic and Writer e. 
Diadus, Mechanic. 

Ergoteles, Engraver. n Bd on 


'Thrafias of Mantinea. | 
Antiphanes of Rhodes, Comic Poet. 
Dinocrates, Architect. | 
Zeno of Citium, Philoſopher. | 
Chryſippus of Gnidus, Phyſician. . 
Lyſippus of Sicyon, 
Lyſiſtratus of Sicyon, 
' Sthenis of Olynthus, 
Euphronides, Statuaries 1 4 
Soſtratus of Chios, | „2820 
Ion, 


Silanion of Athens, 


— 
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Eudemus of Rhodes, Aſtronomer, Hiſtorian, Geometrician, and 
Natural Philoſopher. 

Crantor of Soli, Philoſopher. 

Nearchus of Crete, Geographer and Navigator. 

Iphippus of Olynthus, Hiſtorian. | 

Alexias, Phyſician. © 

Androſthenes of Thaſos, Geographer and Traveller. 

Clitarchus, ſon of Dinon, Hiſtorian. 

Callias of Athens, Metallurgiſt. * 

Theophraſtus of Ereſus, Philoſopher. 1 

Timæus of Taurominium, Hiſtorian. n 

Menander of Athens, 

Philemon of Soli, I Poets of the New Comedy. 

Apollodorus of Gela, 

Menedemus of Eretria, A 

Tificrates of Sicyon, : 

Zeuxis, his diſciple, Statuarics pupils of Lyſippus. 

Iades, 

Ariſtobulus, Hiſtorian. 


Heraclides of Pontus, Philoſopher, Hiſtorian, and Politician, 

Diyllus of Athens, Hiſtorian. | | 

Pamphilus of Amphipolis, Grammarian and Writer on Hu 
bandry. 

Hecatæus of Abdera, Hiſtorian, x 

Demochares of Athens, Orator and Hiftorian. 

Stilpo of Megara, Philoſopher. | 

Pytheas of Marſeilles, Aftronomer. 4 d 

Epicurus of Athens, Philoſopher. | 

Merrodorus of Lampſacus, his diſciple. 

Leontium, Courtezan and Philoſophreſs. 

Ptolemy, ſon of Lagus, Hiſtorian, 

Callias of Syracuſe, Hiſtorian. , 

Hermeſianax of Colophon, Elegiac Poet. 

Megaſthenes, Traveller and Geographer. 

Eumenes of Cardia, Hiltorian. 
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Demetrius of Phalerum, Philoſopher and Orator 

Patroclus, Navigator and Geographer, 

Leon of Byzantium, Hiſtorian, 

Diczarchus of Meſſena, Philoſopher, Hiſtorian, and 8 
Simmias of Rhodes, Enigmatit Poet and Grammarian. 
Rhinthon of Syracuſe, Tragic Poet. 

Daimachus, Traveller and Tactician. 
Epimachus of Athens, Architect and Mechanic, 

Philo, Architect. | 

Diphilus of Sinope, Comic Poet. 

Apollonides, Engraver. 

Cronius, Engraver. 

Euhemerus of Meſſena, Philoſopher and Mythologiſt. 
Diognetus of Rhodes, Archite& and Mechanic. 

Chares of Lindus, Founder. 

Callias of Aradus, Archite& and Mechanic. 

Philetas of Cos, Critic and Grammarian. 

Polemon of Athens, Philoſopher. 

Strato of Lampſacus, Philoſopher. 

Arcefilaus of Eolia, Philoſopher. 

Eutbychides, | | 


Euthycrates, | 
72 hs, | Statuaries of the ſchool of LyGippus. 
Cephifidotus, 

Pyromachus, 

Erafiſtratus of Cos, Dogmatic Phyſician. 

Timocharis, Aſtronomer. 

Zenodotus, Poet, Grammarian, and Editor of 8 
Euchd, Mathematician. 


N. B. Four years have been added to this century, which ends 
at the archonſhip of Hegemachus excluſively, that the names of 
ſeveral men of literature and artiſts might not be omitted. 


TABLE 
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ConTaminc the Names of Iluſtrious Men, 
arranged in Alphabetical Order. 


©- . 


IN the preceding Table, the names of authors or artifts 
are given in chronological order; in the following they are 
arranged alphabetically, with figures denoting the centuries 
before the Chriſtian æra in which they flouriſhed. k 

The uſe” of theſe two tables is ſuſſiciently obvious. When 
we ſee, for example, by the fide of the name of Solon the 
figure 6, we may refer to the preceding Table, and paſſing 
the eye over the liſt of illuſtrious men who lived in the fixth 
century before Chriſt, we ſhall find Solon one of the firſt in 
that liſt, and conſequently conclude that he muſt have N 
towards the year 590 before Chriſt. 

The "aſteriſk which is placed by the fide of a few names, 
ſignifies” the thirteenth, ny and eleventh centuries, be- 
fore Chriſt. 


Cents, 

Names and Profeſſions. bef. C. 

1 _ — ; —— 
A. X 

Acracas, Engraver — cc rn 5 

Acron, Phyſician — — — 11 

Acuſilaus, Hiſtorian — — — 4 
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| Anaxagoras, Philoſopher — wa — 
Anaxagoras, Statur; cw —— — 
Anazimander, Hiſtorian (! 8 
Anaximander, Philoſopher ——_—_— — 
Anaximenes, Philoſopher!ky — 
Anaximenes, Rhetorician — 


A . Hiſt 2 . * . i | 


Cans, 
2 — 
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4 — 
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8 

4 

6 
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5 

4 

4 

6 

6 

4 
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Androcydes, Paintef ns © — 
Androdamas, Legiſlator * — — 
Androſthenes, Traveller —— = - 
Androtion, Orator — 
Angelion, Statuary — 
Anniceris, Philoſopher — 
Antidotus, Painter — — 
Antigenides, Muſician — 
Antimachides, Architect — 
Antimachus, Poet — — 
Antiochus, Hiſtorian — 
Antiphanes, Natural Philoſopher 
Antiphanes, Poet — 
Antiphanes, Statuary —— 
Antiphilus, Painter — 
Antiphon, Rhetorician — 
Antiftates, Architect — 
Antiſthenes, Philoſopher — 
Apelles, Painter - 
Apollodorus, Writer on Huſbandry 
Apollodorus, Painter — 
Apollodorus, Poet 
Apollonides, Engraver — 


| 
Meller 


| 


ul 
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Apollonius, Phyſician 
Arceſilaus, Painter 
Arceſilaus, Philoſopher — — 
Archelaus, Philoſopher — 
Archemus, Statuary — — 
Archias, Architet ——— —— 
Archilochus, Poet — — 
Archippus, Philoſopher —— 
Archytas, Philoſopher — m 
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| 


L 
: 
11 


Ardalus, oetñv; 
Arete, Female Philoſopher — 
Arignotta, Female Philoſopher — 
Arion, Poet k-́ã 1 
Ariſtzus, Philoſopher— 
Ariſteas, Hiſtorian 8 
Ariſtides, Painter —— 
Ariſtides, Statuary ts —[—ö 
Ariſtippus, Philoſopher — 
Ariſtobulus, Hiſtorian — — 
Ariftocles, Painter: —: 
Ariſtocles, Statuary f — 
Ariſtogiton, Statuary 5 — 
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Ariſtolaus, Painter 
Ariſtomedes, Statuary 
Ariſtophanes, — — 
Ariſtophon, Painter — 
Ariſtotle, Philoſopher | tene 
Ariſtoxenus, Philoſopher — 
Artemon, Mechanic — 
Aſelepias, Poet, —— 
Aſclepiodorus, Painter —— 
Aſepodorus, Statuary — 
Aſpaſia, Poeteſls  ——— 


| 


Aſtydamas, Poet 
Athanis, Hiſtorian 
Athenzus, Mathematician — 
Athenis, Statuary 
Athenodorus, Statuary 
Autolicus, Aſtronomer 
Avtomedes, Poet 
Aziothea, Female Philoſopher 
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wy Cents. 
Names and Profeſſions. bef. C. 
* — — * FRE — 

| | F * . B. n 

Bacchylides, Poet — — — 6 
Bias, one of the ſeven ſages, Poet — — 
Bion, Mathematician — — — $ 
Bœton, Surveyor — w— — — 4 
Brietes, Painter - — — 8 
Bryaxis, Statuary — — — 4 
Bularchus, Painter — — 8 
Bupalus, Statuary — — n 
Cadmus, Hiſtorian — ng 
Calades, Painter — — — 4 
Callias, Architect - — — 4 
Callias, Hiſtorian — — — 14 
Callias, Metallurgiſt — — — 1 
Callices, Painter — — — 4 
Callicrates, Architect — — 5 
Callinus, Poet — —— — 8 
Callipides, Actor! 3 Dr 4 
Callippus, Aſtronomer—— — — 4 
Callippus, Philoſopher —— — 14 
Calliſtratus, Orator — — ; — 4 
Calliteles, Statuary —ͤ— — — | 5 
Callon, Statuary” — — — 6 
Callon, Statuary —— — — 5 
Callæſchros, Architect — — 6 
Canachus, Statuary — — — 4 
Cantharus, Statuary — — — 5 
Carcinus, Poet — — — 5 
Carpion, Architect ii nnn 5 
Cebes, Philoſopher — — — 14 


M 3 
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Cephiſodorus, Rhetorician — — — 
Cepion, Muſician — —— —ͤ 
Chares, Writer on Huſband e,. —:à 
'Chares, Founder — — — 
Charmadas, painter — — — 
Charondas, Legiſlator — — — 
.. —— 
Cherſiphron, Architect 5 111 
;Chilo,. one of the ſeven ſages — — — 
Chiron, Aſtronomer — — — 
Chœreas, Mechanic — — 
Cheerilus, Poet — ne 
8 — Poet, — — — 
——— Phyſiciaan . —. — 
— Painter — — — — 
Cincthus, editor of Homer r 
— Statuary — | 
. Cleobulus, one of the pang ſages, Legiſlator — 
Cleon, Statuary — — 
Cleophautus, Painter — — — 
Clinias, Philoſopher — — — — 
— „ — 7˙ ͤ—— — 
- Clitodemus, Hiſtorian — * — 

5. Clonas, Poet — — ——— — 

a Corax, Rhetorician — — — — 
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2 
Coriſcus, Philoſopher — — — 
Corcbus, Architect — — — 
Crantor, Philoſopher — — * 
Crates, Philoſopher — — — 
Crates, Poet — — — 
Cratinus, Poet — — — 
Cratippus, Hiſtorian — — 
Cratylus, Philoſopher — — — 
Critias Neſiotes, Statuary 7x — 
Critobulus, Phyſician — — — 
Crito, Philoſopher — — 
Cronius, Engraver — — 
Cteſias, Phyſician — — — 
D. 
Daimachus, Traveller — — — 
Damaſtes, Hiſtorian — 
Dameas, Statuary — —— — Q” 
Damo, Female Philoſopher — — — 
Damon, Mufician 66 223 
Damophila, Poeteſs — — — 
Damophon, Statuar fr — 
Daphne or Manto, Divinereſs — — 
Dares, Poet — — — 
Dedalus, Sculptor — — — 
Dzdalus, Statuary *  e— cc www 
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and Proſeſſi 
Names « ons. 


etrius, Philoſopher — —— 


Demochares, Orator —— — 


Democles, Hiſtorian — — — 
Demophilus, Hiſtorian — — — 
Demophilus, Painter — 
Dionyſiue, Hiſtorian — — 
Dionyſius. Painter — — 
Dionyſius, Poet — — 
Dionyſius, Statuary | — — 
Diadus, Mechanic — — 
Diagoras, Philoſopher — — 
Dibutages, Scuiptor — —— 
— Philoſopher — — 
Dinocrates, Archite& fan 
, Dinomenes, Statuary — 
— 


— 
— 
— 
Dinon, Statuary — — — 
— 
—— 
—— 


1 
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Dinoſtratus, Mathematician 
Diocles, Legiſlator 

Diocles, Philoſopher 
Diogenes, Hiſtorian - 
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| Cents. 
Names and ProfeTion. bef.C. 
"WTO mY —— 
Diognetus, Architect — —— — 4 
Diognetus, Surveyor — — — 4 
Dion, Philoſopher —  w—_—_ — — 1 
Dionyſiodorus, Hiſtorian — — 4 
Diphilus, Poet — — — 4 
Dipœnus, Statuary | — — 5 
Diyllus, Hiſtorian — — — 4 
Dolon, Buffoon 2 — 56 
.  ——o——_ RS 
Doryclidas, Statuary — — — 5 
Draco, Legiſlator | - 4 — 7 
Dropides, Poet —. pm 
= = : 1 
Echecrates, Philoſopher 2 — —— 4 
Ech ion, Painter — — — 4 
Ecphantus, Philoſopher — — 4 
n Statuary mmm | em 
T mon 1 
Ephorus, Hiſtorian — — 4 
Epicharmus, Poet — — — 5 
Epicurus, Philoſopher — * — 
Epidemus, Aſtronomer — | — 4 
Epigenes, Natural Philoſopher | — — 4 
Epimenides, Philoſopher — — 7 
Eraſiſtratus, Phyſiciaa—: — V—J— 4 
Eraſtus, Philoſopher —— — 4 
Ergoteles, Engraver rg — e 4 
Erinna, Poeteſs — — — — 7 
Evenor, Painter — ͤ ꝑ ...!: r — 5 
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Euhemerus, Philoſopher 
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Names and Profeſſions ets 
Glaucus, Statuary — — — 
Gorgaſus, Painter — — — 7 
Gorgias, Rhetorician — — — 8 
Hecatzus, H iſtorian — — — 8 
Hegemon, Poet —— — 5 
Hegeſias, Statuary — — — 5 
Helianax, Legiſlator — U — 29 
Helicon, Aſtronomer — — — 4 
Hellanicus, Hiſtorian — — — 5 

| Heraclides, Philoſopher —— — 14 
Heraclitus, Philoſopher — — — 6 
Hermeſianax, Poet AP 2 — „ 
Hermias, Hiſtorian — — — 4 
Hermogenes, Philoſopher:— — — 7 
Hermotimus, Mathematicia =—— =— — 4 
Herodicus, Phyſician — 5 
Herodotus, Hiſtorian — — 5 
Herophilus, Phyſician — — 4 
Heſiod, Poet — — 10 


4 
Hippo, Philoſopher —— — 4 
Hipparchia, Female Philoſopher — 4 


Heſtiæus, Philoſopher. — — 
1 


Hippaſus, Philoſopfmerß⸗lU — 
Hippoorates, Mathematician — — 
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Hippocrates, Phyſician” — 
Hippodamus, Architect — 
Hippodicus, Poet 
Hipponax, PPoettäk 
Hippotalus, Philofopher — 
Hiſtiæus, Muſician — 
Homer, Poet — 
Hygizmon, Painter — 
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Ibycus, Poet — — — 
Ictinus, Architect — — 
* 

Jon, Poet — 

Ion, Statuary — 
Iphippus, Hiſtoriaa-⸗!. 
Iphitus, Legiſlator  ——.. 
Iſærus, Orator — — 
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Labippus, Statuary | 
Lamprus, Poet 
Laphaes, Statuary | 
Lafthenia, Female Philoſopher 

Laſus, Poet — 
Leochares, Statuary 1 
Leodamas, Mathematician — 


a — . 
Leon, Hiſtorian — — 
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Names and Profeſſions. | 4 _ 
Leon, Mathematician — — 
Leontium, Courtezan and Philoſophreſ e 
Leſches, Poet ä — — 7 
Leucippus, Philoſopher — — _——— 
Lyciug Sttuary mum un — 
Lycurgus, Legiſlator— = —_— 
Lycurgus, Oratork⁊ a | _— 4 
Lyſias, Orator — —_— — 5 
I — a amen 5 
Lyſippus, Statuary —_ == — 4 
Lyſis, Philoſopher "on = — — 4 
Lyſiſtratus, Statuafy ”— OT nn _ + 
eG, ; : M. nn; 
Machaon, Phyſician — — — 
Magnes, Poet — — 8 
Mandrocles, Architect — — — 
Manto or Daphne, Divinereſs — — 
Marſyas, Hiſtorian — — — 4 
Matricetas, Aſtronomer — — — 6 
Mechopanes, Painter . — — 
Medon, Statuary — — — — 6 
Megaſthenes, Traveller — — — — 41 
Melanippides, Poet — — — 6 
Melanthius, Painter 4 
Melas, Statuary — — — 6 
Melaſagoras, Hiſtorian, — —— — 5 
Meliſander, Poet — — — 10 
Meliſſus, Philoſopher — — — 6 
Memnon, Architect — — — 6 
Mencechmus, Statuary — —— — 
Mencechmus, Mathematician — — — . 4 
Menander, Poet wn — — 4 
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Myrmeeides, Sculptor — WIT 2 
— n 
| N. 

Naucydes, Statuary — — — 
Nearchus, Navigator — — — 
Neoclitus, Mathematician — — 
Neophron, Poet — — —— — 
Neſeas, Painter — — _ — 
Nicanor, Painter — — ** 3 
— Q — | en een — | was — 
Nicobulus, Surveyor — — — — 
Nicodorus, Legiſlator — — — — 
Nicomachus, Phyſician — — — 
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Nicomachus, Painter _ — . os 
— 
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Ocellus, Philoſopher — 
Oenopides, Philoſopher 8 — 
Onatas, Statuary —— — 8 
Oneſicritus, Philoſopher — 
Onomacritus, Poet . — 
Orœbantius, Poet 2 


— -— = Rg! 
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Pamphilus, Grammarian — 
Panænus, Painter — ti 
Panyaſis, Poct <= — 
Parmenides, Philoſopher — 
Parrhaſius, Painter — — 
Patroclus, Navigator a 
Patroclus, Statuary — cd 
Pauſias, Painter atk 


— 
Pauſon, Painter « — — — 
— — — — 
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Phzdon, Philoſopher h 
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Phanias, Natural Philoſopher _. __ wn 
anton, Philoſopher — — — 1, 


ax, Architect — nn 


Phemius, Muſician — m — 
Phemotice; Divin eres 
. 
Pherecydes, Philoſopher — 
Phidias, Statuar — — — — 
Phidon, Legiſlator — 2 
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i Philemon, Poet „ 


Philetas, Critic 
Philinus, Phy fician 
Philip, Aſtronomer _ 
Philiſtus, Orator 
Philiſtica, Phyfician. 
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Philolaus, Legiſlator — — 
Philolau, Philoſopher — — 
Philon, Architect — * 

. Philoxenus, Poet — ops ag —_ 


Phocion, Philoſopher — | 
- Phocylides, Poet — — 
Phradmon, Statuary — 


Thryllus, Painter — — — 


P hrynichus, Poet — 
Phrynicus, Poet, — — 

Fhrynon, Statuary — —_, 
Phryxis, Muſician — pam eb) 


Phyteus, Architect — —— 


Pindar, Poet 


— — — — 4 


Piſander, Poet — — 2 
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Natties and Profeſions. ano ber. 
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Sun 4 
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— — 4 

Polus, Rhetorician . — I — oy 5 
Polybius, Phyſician — — — — 5 
Polycides, Zoographer r Cn 4 
P olycles, Statuary — m — — 4 
Polycletus, Statuary — — — — 5 
Polvcrates, Rhetorician — — — — 8 
Polygnotus, Painter — — u — — 5 
Poly idus, Mechanic — — — 1 
Polymneſtes, Philoſopher ——— a — — 4 
Polymneſtes, Poet — — ana — 9 
Polyzelus, Hiſtorian — — — — 6 
Porinus, Architect — — — — 6 
Pratinus, Poet — a 4 — 5 
Praxagoras, Phyſician — — — 4 
Praxillay Poeteſs — — — f * 99 
Prodicus, Rhetorieian — — thaw" :'*? 5 
Pronapides, Poet ahh a y 20 42 10 
Protagoras, Philoſopher — — — — 5 
Protogenes, Painter — E — 4 
Ptolomeus, Hiſtorian — — — — 4 
Pyromaehus, Statuary — — — — 1 
Pythagoras, Philoſop¾er — — 6 
Pythagoras, Statuary — — — 2 5 
Pytheas, Aſtronomer — — — — — 4 
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Pytheas, Orator = 


Pythodorus, Statuary — 


R. 
Rhinton, Poe! — — 
Rhcecus, Founder — — 
5 ; . 
Sacadas, Poet — * 
| Sapho, Pocteſs — 
Satyrus, Architect — — 
Scopas, Statur, — — 
Scylax, Navigator + 
Scyllis,-Statuary- _ — 
Silanion, Statuary oo x — 
Simmias, Philoſopher - Þ — - 
Simmias, Poet — 
Simon, Statuary - . — — 
Simonides, Poet — 
Simonides, Poet — — 
Siſyphus, Poet — — 
Socrates, Statuary __; 
Soidas, Statuary .. — — 
Solon, one of the ſeven ſages— 
Somis, Statuary — — 
Sophocles, Poet — — 
Sophron, Poet — — 
Soſtratus, Statuarx —— 
Sotades, Poet — —— — 
Speuſippus, Philoſopher — 
Spintharus, Architect 
Steſichorus the elder, Poet — 
dteſichorus the younger, Poet — 
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| S$tefimbrotus, Hiſtoran-ꝛ— 
Stilpo, Philoſopher 
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Stomius, Statuary — 
— — 
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Strato, Philoſopher 
EY ——_—_— 


Syennelis, Phyſician  — 


Teftzus, Statuary — 
Teleclides, Poet 
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Telephanes, Statuary 
Teleſilla, Poeteſs atk 
Teleſtes, Poet — — — 
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Theodorus, Actor — — — — — 
Theodorus, Founder — — 
Theodorus, Mathematician — 
Theodorus, Philoſopher | — 
Theodorus, Rhetorician — 
Theognis, Poet — — 
Theomneſtes, Painter Foun 
Theophilus, Poet — 
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— —-— . 
Theophraſtus, Muſician — 1 —_— 
Theophraſtus, Philoſopher | — | * — _— 
Theopompus, Hiſtorian — — 5 
Theopompus, Poet ___ — — — 
Theramenes, Orator r — — 
Therimachus, TT * — 
Theſpis, Poet — — — 


Tbeſfalus, Phy cia x 
Theudius, Mathematician wid eee 
Thraſias, Phyſician — — — 

Thraſymachus, Rhetoricia — - — 


Timæus, Hiſtorian — ct en 
Timezus,. Philoſop herr — 
Timagoras, Painter * 
Timanthes, Painter — 3 
Timarchus, Statuary — = — 
Timocharis, Aſtronomer nad = 
Timocreon, Poet — ah 
Timolaus, Philoſopher — 4 
Timotheus, Muſician — 3 
Timotheus, Poet Wits oy ys 
Timotheus, Statuary — et 
Tinichus, Poet —— — 
Tireſias, Poet * 

Tiſias, Rhetorician bs cw — 
Tiſicrates, Statuary . bi 


Tyrtzus, Poet -— — - —— 


8 ein x 3 X. — 
Xanthus, Hiſtorian 1 — ———— 
Xanthus, Poet K — — — | — 
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Xenarchus, Poet — A 1 — — £ \ — 
Xenocles, Arehite& — — — — 
Xenocrates, Philoſopher — — AA. * 
Xenocritus, Poet — _ FM 
r wat —£ . *. * . 
Lenodamus, Poet — — — 


Xenomedes, Hiſtorian” | (at) — — — 
Xenophanes, Philoſopher Fn a> — 
Tenophilus, Philoſopher — — — — 
Xenophon, Philoſopfa er CITE 
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— — . — No. 8 
; 1 0 7 75 165 £0 
Tenadetua Pers „„ ,, ew 
Zeno, Philoſopher Nb 1 as kn 
. 
Zeuxis, Painter 1 8 3 - 
Zeuxis, Statuary — — * 1 
Zoilus, Nhetorician _ — 0 
— 81 ATT 
11 3 
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t contains 1440 tenths of a line. | 
Teach of « line, | "Jaches, © 
tu he r 
1430 1 
1420 Tx 
1410 11 
1400 It 
1390 It 
1380 11 
1370 1 
1360 11 
1350 11 
1340 11 
1330 . 
1349 1 
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IT e know the value of the Ro. 
foot and mile, to enable us to aſcertain the value of thy 
— Tra” 
The French Royal foot is divided into 12 inches; each of 
ich inches, is again divided into 12 lines; thus the the wholy 
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1309 | 10 
c —28%-::5- 2 To. 1 
"0+ SR + 1 wor Pi 
1306 10 
1305 10 
1304 — 
1303 10 
1302 10 
1301 10 
1300 10 
1299 10 
1298 10 
1297 10 
1296 10 
1295 10 
1294 10 
1293 10 
1292 10 
1291 10 
1290 10 
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1070 
1975 
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10 
91 
91 
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91 
97 
95 
9 
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The learned are not agreed on the number of tenths of a 
line which ſhould be aſſigned to the Roman foot ; but I have 
choſen to follow M. D'Anville and others, who fix it at 1306 
or 10 inches 10+ lines (11,5988 inches, Engliſh), 

According to this eſtimation, the Roman pace, conſiſting of 
5 feet, will contain 4 French Royal feet 6 inches 5 lines 
(4 feet 9,9940 inches, Eng.) 
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. Roman mile, conſiſting of a thouſand paces, will eon · 

tain 755 toiſes, 4 feet, 8 inches, 8 lines. But to avoid frac. 

tions I ſhall take it, with M. D' An ville, at 756 tenſes (1611 
yards, or 7 furlongs 71 yards Engliſh). as 

As 8 ſtadia are uſually reckaned to the Roman mile, if we 
take the eighth'part of 756 toiſes the value of that mile, we 
[ſhall have for the Fe 
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The Greeks had different kinds of ſtadia; but Sf flere cal 
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Roman FEET. 


8 
Y o 67 
19, 11 5s 
2& 10 31 
21 9 25 
22 8 1 
23 6 1175 
24 % 20 | 
28 4 $55 
26 3 7 
m3 2 
28 w 
29 0 375 
39; 1 Jas: 
30 10 Om 
"8% ®* Mo 
32 7 91 
33 6 $a 
34 5 6% 
35 4 F 
36 3 &: 
37 2 2 
0 2 a 
38 11 114 
39 10 105 
40 9 9 
6; $ Irs 
42 7 Oy 
1144 5 Fb 
1 45 4 2 
118 
03 3 


19 
20 
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3,9760 
3.5748 
3» 1736 
247724 
2,3712 
1,9700 
1,5688 


0,7664 
0,365 2 
11,9640 
11,5628 
11,1616 
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10,3592 
9,9580 
9,5568 
9,15 56 
8,7544 
8,3 532 
779520 
7,5 508 
71496 
6,7484 
6,3472 
5.9460 
5·54⁴⁸ 

5,1436 
417424 
43412, 
3,9400 
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77 
86 


96 
193 


289 


386 
483 
579 
676 
773 
869 
966 
1933 
2899 
3806 
4832 
$799 
6765 
7732 
' $699 
9665 
£ 4 
14498 
19331 
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7,8800 
3,7600 
11,6400 
7,520 
34 
11,2800 
7,1608 
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5 34 10. x 
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20 r 
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12 = a Th 
23 3 
14 610 
15 1 8 0 8 


Yards. Feet. Inch. Dec. 
1 1 99940 
. 7.9880 
4 2 5,982 - 
6 x 3976 
8 © 1,970 
9 I 11,964 
it © 9,958 
12 32 795 
14 1 6.946 
16 © 43,940 
17 2 1,934 
19 0 11,928 
„ 1 999 
22 1 7,916 
24 © 65,910 
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178 2 9,706 
oi 0 1 75700 
82 © 5,694 
83 2 3,689 
85 1 1,682 
86 2 11, 676 
88 1 9,650 
96 1 11,640 
1142 2 3.580 
128 2 7,5 20 
144 2 11,460 
161 © 42,400 
322 © 68 
493 © 4%2 
© 644 1 1,6 
805 I ,o 
966 1 8,4 
ns 1 153 
1288 2 (3,2 
1449 2 6,6 
1610 2 10 
3221 2 8 
02 6 
6443 2 2 
9054 2 2 
16109 1 4 
32218 2 8 
48328 1 0 
64437 2 4 
80547 © 8 
161094 1 4 
322188 2 8 
4383282 '4 © 
644370 5 4 
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Roman I reduced to French Toiſes (and 


Engliſh Miles, &c.) 


We have ſeen by the preceding table, that, if we take the 
Roman Pace at 4 feet, 6 inches, 5 lines, the Roman mile will 
contain 755 toiſes, 4 feet, 8 inches, 8 lines; but to avoid 
fractions, we ſhall take it, with M. D'Anville, at n 
(1611 yards Eng.) 
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Raman Miles. | 
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2 1512 en 
3 2268 12 215 
4 3024 $Y- 9. 
5 3780 14 4 135 
6 * 4536 YT. 3.200 'Q 
7 $292 e 
8 6048 PR e e 
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11 8316 © o 2 
12 9072 1 7 192 
13 9828 3 
4 10584 i= 6 114 
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Roman MiII ES. 


Eng. Mil. Fur. Yards; 
13 5 185 
14 5 36 
15 4 107 
16 3 178 
17 3 19 
18 2 100 
©. 233 * 
20 1 22 
21 © 93 
21 7 164 
22 7 15 
23 6 86 
24 5 187 
aq iy 28 
26 4 79 
27 3 150 
28 3 x 
29 2 78 
30 49 
2 0; 
32. 0. 72 
32 7 142 
33 6 213 
0334 ©, 654 
35 5 135 
36 4 206 
37 4 57 
160 
0 
8% 2 
at Ut; not 
4 © 192 
43 0 43 
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WE have faid that the French foot is divided into 1440 
tenths of a line, of which the Roman foot contained 1306. 

The proportion of the Roman foot to the Greeian foot 
being as 24 to 25, we ſhall have for the latter 1360 tenths of 
a line, and a very ſmall fraction, which may be diſregarded. 
1360 tenths of a line give 11 inches 4 lines, | 


Grecian F. Fr, Roy. F. Inch. Line Fag. F. Inch Dec. 
1 9 11 4 | 1 050786 
2 1 10 8 x *H ©1572 
98 2 10. © 3 92358 
4 3 9 4 4 043144 
5 4 8 8 5 ©3930 
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7:3 6 74 7 GOz5502 
| 7 6 8 0,6288 
9 8 6 © 9 07074 
10 9 5 4, 10 0,7860 

4875 10 4 8 11 98646 
12 214 3 32 O:9433. 
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e this table, boo Grecien feet give only 94 
toiſes 2. feet f inches, inſtead of 94 toiſes 3 feet, at which 
we. have eſtimated the ſtadium. This . fight difference ile 
from our having, with M. D' Anville, to avoid fractions, taken 
the, Roman mile at ſomewhat more, and the tadium at ſame- 
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Stadia. 
8 * 1890 —— =" "BY — 2 68,5560 © 
21 19844 2 2 3 499838 
22 2079 2x 2 4 31,4116 
23 2 % ni 2 4 1,94 
24 2268 3 2 5 214, 2672 
2 23624 37 2 6 19576950 
coli 80 e 184 7 BT eee 
27 2551S» 8F_ + | 3+ 9 158,5506 
28 2646 3 3$'1 1399764 
29 27404 34 3 2 131,4062 
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0 1 
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[The ſmall difference in the value of the Roman miles, in 
the high numbers, obſervable between this Table and Table VII. 
ariſes 34 neglect of the fraction in the latter, which it 
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of the ſilvery money of Athens; I CN 
eaſily be obtained from that of the latter ©9907 t 
Eat The lent was equal to 6000 drachmas. | 


| The mina to * b . 
The tetradrachm to : — . C0088 
Aud the drachma was divided into ſi dbl. 


The value of the drachma cannot. be preciſely bete 
W de ia, to een to this end hgh 
be neceſſary to know it eight and fineneſa. _... | b 
| 1 have choſen sert on the teteaileachme, becauſe, the 
are wank ab... abs froantrer multiples, 
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reif for the advwancement of learging 1 but it ie my duty (10* 
return him my thanks for having, at my requeſt, made an affay” 
of fowe eetrarachns. I kad/ received from Athens," afvertainetd 
wut N 
ney. 25 — » 9* v5 | RI 11 
R will be ee ene eee 
the more ancient, which: were ftruck till about the time of Pe- 
nicles, and perhaps to the end of the Peloponneſian war; and 
thoſe which are poſterior to that æra. Both bear on one fade? 
ter coins the owl ſtands on a vaſe ; and they alſo bear mono- 
grams, or names ; and ſometimes, though rarely, both. 1 * 
1. The more ancient tetradrus hm. —— rider 


 vorkmanſhip, leſs in diameter, and thicker, then the others. 


The reverſes exhibit traces more or lefs evident of the ſquare” 
form of the dies in the earlier rana 4 — 
des Bell. Lettr. tom. xxiv. p. 329. 10 
Eiſenſchmid (De Ponder. et Alen ted. webs 
publiſhed one which, as be aſſures us, weighed 333 grains 
(2734 grains Bog, Troy weight), which will- give-for the" 
drachma $34 gr. (684 gr. Eng.). We have weighed four-" 
teen ſimilar coins, the greater part of which are in the cabinet 
of the king of France ; and thoſe in the beſt preſervation/ have! 
only given 3244 grains. A like” dumber are ſound in this 
Collection of Coins of Cities and States of the late Dr. Hunter 
(p. 48 et 49), the | heavieſt of n 3 
which correſponds to 3234 French. "oP t 1 
Thus we have, on the b | 
Eiſenſchmid, weighed 333 grains z on the other, twenty 
eight coins, of which thoſe in the beſt preſervation weigh only 
324. If this author did not commit à miſtake; if other te · 
tradrachms ſhould be diſcovered of the ſame age and theiſame' 
weight, we muſt allow that, on fome 'oecaſions, they increaſed 
them to 332 or 336 grains; but we ſhall add chat, in generah- 
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they weighed only about 324; and as, in the ſpaee of 2200 
years, they muſt have loſt ſomething of their weight, we may 
eſtimate them at 328 grains, which will give 82 grains for the 

It was neceſſary to aſcertain their fineneſs. M. Tillet made 
an aſſay of one which weighed 324 grains, and found that it 
was 11 deniers 20 grains fine “; and that the almoſt pure 
ſilver of which it conſiſted was intrinſically worth, acccording 
to the tarif price, 52 livres 14 ſols 3 deniers the marc. 

&« This tetcadrachm,” ſays M. Tillet, “was therefore 
<« intrinſically worth 3 livres 14 ſols (3s. 1d.) ; whereas 
324 grains of filver, of the value of the — 
© only worth 3 livres 8 ſols (28. od.). 

« But the value of the filver in both caſes, conſidered as 
c money, and charged with the expences of fabrication, and 
*the right of ſeignorage, receives ſome augmentation above 
« that of unwrought metal; and hence it is that a marc of 
« filver, conſiſting of eight crowns of 6 livres and three pieccs 
« of 12 ſous, is, by the authority of the ſovereign, rendered, 
« in commerical circulation, worth 49 livres 16 ſols, that is to 
« ſay, 1 livre 7 ſols more than another 'uncoined marc of the 
« ſame- ſilver with the crowns.” We muſt pay attention to 

this augmentation if we wiſh to know the true value of ſuch 

a tetradrachm in our preſent money. | 
It follows from the experiments and Ae of M. Til. 
let, that a marc of tetradrachms each of the weight of 324 
grains (266 gr. Eng.), and 11 deniers 20 grains fine, would 
now be worth in commerce 54 livres 3 ſols 9 denier. 
(21. 56. 14d.) ; each tetradrachm 3 livres 16 ſols (38. 2d.) 


* 


The fineneſs of ſilver is eſlimated in France by deniers 
and grains: each denier contains 24 grains, and pure ſilver 1s 
ſaid to be 12 deniers fine. In the above metal therefore the 
alloy was yt part, or 3 dwt. 8 gr. in a pound of filver, - T. 
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each drachma 19 ſols (9 d.); and a talewt” 5700 livres 
(2371. 1086.). 

If the tetradrachm weigh 328 grains (2695 gr. Fog, ), and 
the drachma 82, the latter will be worth 19 ſols and about 
3 deniers, and the talent 5775 liv. (2 40l. 128. 6d.) nearly. 

If we take the tetradrachm at 332 grains (2724 gr. Eng.) 
the drachma weighing 83 grains, will be worth 19 ſols and 
about 6 den. (94d.), and the talent * 5850 livres 
(2431. 258.) 

Eſtimating the weight of the tetradrachm at 336 grains 
(276 gr. Eng.), and that of the drachma at 84, the value of 
the latter will be 19 ſols 9 den. and the talent about 5925 liv. 
(2461. 178. 6d.), 

Laſtly, if we allow 340 grains (279 gr. Eng.) for the 
weight of the tetradrachm,and 85 for that of the drachma, the 
latter will be worth about 1 liv. (10d.), and that of the ta- 
lent about 6000 liv. (2 fol.). 

It is unneceſſary to remark that, if the addi be li- 
mated at a leſs weight, the value of Ns, N 
will diminiſh in proportion. | 

2. Leſe ancient tetradrachms. . Theſe were current Abs 
four or five centuries, and are much more numerous than the 
preceding ones, from which they differ in the ſhape, workman- 
ſhip, monograms, names of magiſtrates, and other peculiarities 
which their reverſes preſent; and eſpecially by the rich orna» 
ments with which the head of Minerva is decorated. There 
is even reaſon to conjecture that the engravers deſigned this 
head from the celebrated ſtatue in the citadel of Athens, Pau · 
ſanias (lib. 1, cap. 24, p-. $7) obſerves that, among other orua- 
ments, Phidias had repreſented a griffin on each fide of the 
helmet of the goddeſs; and this ſymbol is, in fact, ſeen on the 
tetradrachms which are poſterior to the time of Au, is 
never on thoſe which are more ancient. 


We have weighed above a hundred 7 une 
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drachms. The cabinet of the king of Franee contains mots 
than a hundred and twenty. The heavieſt weigh 320 grains 
(263 gr. Eng), but the number of theſe is very ſmall; the 
greater part only weigh 315, 314, 3tz, 312, 310, 306, &c. 
or a little more or leſs, according to the different degrees of 
their preſervation. There are ſome of a much inferior weight, 
becauſe they are of baſer metal, 

From among more than ninety tetradrachms, deſcribed, with 
their weight, in the Collection of the Coins of Cities and States 
of the" late Pr. Hunter, publiſhed with great care in England; 
feven or eight weigh more than 320 Fnench grains; one 
among. others, which bears the names of Mentor and Moſ- 
chion, weighs 2714 grains Engliſh, or about 331 French; and 
this is the more remarkable, becauſe, of five other coins from 
the fame cabinet, with the ſame names, the heavieſt does not 
weigh-more than $18 French grains, and the lighteſt only 312, 
which is the ſame weight as that of a fimilar coin in the cabi- 
net of the king of France, I expreſſed my ſurpriſe at this to 
Afr. Combe, the editor of that excellent collection, who was ſo 
obliging as to examine anew the weight of the tetradrachm in 
queſtion, and found that it had been accurately given. This 
coin, however, proves that there was an augmentation in the 
weight of the money, which had no conſequences, © | 
Though the greater part of the tetradrachms that are come 
down to us have deen diminiſhed by the wear, and other acei - 
dents, we cannot but perceive, from a general inſpection, that 
the weight of the ſilver coin ſuffered a diminution. Was this 
fucceſſive? At what limit did it - top ? Theſe queries are 
diſſeult to reſolve ; fince, in coins of the ſame age, we ſome- 
times find a remarkable uniformity in the weight, and ſome- 
times a difference no leſs extraordinary. Of threee tetradrachms 
which bear the names of Phanocles and Apollonfus (Collection 
of Hunter, p 540, one weighs 253 grains, the other 23539 
4 0 2532 Engliſm Troy weight; or about 3081, 

3083, 
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$033, 309 grains French; while nine others, with the names 
of Neſtor and Mnaſeas, diminiſh gradually from about 320 to 
about 310 French grains ibid. p. 53). 

Beſides the accidents which have diminiſhed the weight of 
all ancient coins, it appears that the Greek moneyers, being 
obliged to coin ſo many drachmas to the mina, or the talent, 
as ours are to ſtrike ſuch a number of twelve ſol pieces to the 
marc, were leſs attentive, than we are at preſent, to render the 
weight of each piece of money equal. 

In this reſearch we are ſtopped ſhort by another difficulty, 
The Athenian tetradrachms have no date; and I know only 
one the fabrication of which can be referred to any determi- 
nate time, It was ſtruck by command of the tyrant Ariſtion, 
who, in the year 88 before Chriſt, having ſeized on Athens, 
| was beſieged in that city by Sylla. It bears on one fide the 
head of Minerva, and on the other a ſtar within a creſcent, as 
on the coins of Mithridates. Around this is the name of that 
prince, that of Athens, and that of Ariſtion. It is in the col- 
lection of Dr. Hunter, Mr. Combe, to whom I applied to 
obtain the weight of this coin, was ſo obliging as to aſcertain 
it at my requeſt, and to inform me that it weighs 254 grains 
Engliſh, which are equivalent to 3093% grains French. Two 
other tetradrachms, from the ſame cabinet, on which the name 
of the ſame Ariſtion is found, together with two other names, 
weigh from 3 13 to 314 French grains. 

Amid fo many varieties, all of which I cannot here enume- 
rate, I have judged it moſt adviſable to chooſe a mean. 
We have already ſeen, that before and in the time of Pericles, 
the weight of the drachma was 81, 82, and even 83 French 
grains, I imagine that in the following century, in which 
age I ſuppoſe Anacharſis to have travelled, it had fallen to 
79 grains, which gives 316 grains for the tetradrachm, I 
take this for the ſtandard, becauſe it is neareſt the weight of 
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the greater part of tetradrachms which are in the beſt preſer - 
vation. 

It appears that when the weight of the tetradrachms was 
diminiſhed, they were alſo adulterated; but in confirmation 
of this ſuppoſition many trials cannot be made. M. Tillet 
has made an aſſay of two tetradrachms; one of which weighed 
311 grains and about two-thirds, and the other 310% . The 
former was found to be 11 deniers 12 grains fine ; and conſe- 
quently had only 22 part alloy; and the other was 11 deniers 
9 grains fine. 

Taking the weight of the tetradrachm at 316 grains, and 
ſuppoſing it 11 deniers 12 grains fine, M. Tillet eſtimates the 
value of the drachma to have been equivalent to 18 ſols (9d.) 
and a quarter of a denier of our money, We ſhall diſregard 
this fraction of the denier, and ſay that, taking theſe to have 
been, as they probably were, the true weight and ſineneſs, the 
value of the talent was 5400 livres (225l.). It is from this 
valuation that I have drawn up the following table. If, ſup- 
poſing the tetradrachm of the ſame fineneſs, we allow it to 

weigh only 312 grains; the drachma, which will then weigh 
only 78 grains, will be worth only 17 ſols 9 deniers (83.), 
and the talent 5325 livres (2211. 178. d.). Thus diminiſh- 
ing or augmenting the weight of the drachma by a grain, 
diminiſhes or augments the value of that drachma by 3 deniers 
(half a farthing); and that of the talent by 75 livres 
(31. 28. 6d. ), ſuppoſing the ſilver always of the ſame ſineneſa 

To eſtimate the comparative value of the Athenian and our 
money to greater exactneſs, it would be neceſſary to compare 
the reſpective value of commodities. But I have found ſo many 
variations in the prices of thoſe of Athens, and ſo little aſſiſt- 
ance in ancient authors, that I have abandoned this deſign. 
Beſides, the table which I here give only required a general 
approximation to the true value, 
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In it, as I have already ſaid, 1 ſuppoſe the drachma to 
weigh 79 grains, and to be 11 deniers 12 grains fine. The 
table is only relative to the ſecond kind of tetradfachms. | | 


Drachmas. Livres. Sols. 
I — — 18. 
The obolus, the 6th part of the drach. 3 
2 — 1 16 
3 a 2 14 
4 — 133 
5 — 4 10 
6 — 1 
5 — 7 4 
9 — 23 
10 — 3 
It — 9 18 
12 — 10 16 
13 — 11 14 
14 —— 12 13 
15 — 13 10 
16 —d 14 8 
17 —— hs. 
18 —— 16 4 
19 — 3 
20 — 18 0 
21 — 18 18 
22 — 19 16 
23 — 20 14 
24 — 21 12 
25 — 22 10 
26 — 23 8 
27 — 24 6 
a$ — 25 
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Livres. Sols 
69” 8 
22 © 
27 18 
28 16 
29 14 
30 12 
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Drachmes ü 
96. — 
97 —ͤ— 220mm: 
98 CA 
99 — 
100 drachmas or 1 mina 
200 dr. or 2 m. 
goo dr. or 3 m. 
400 dr. or 4 m. 
Soo dr. or 5 m. 
600 dr. or 6 m, 
yoo dr. or 7 m. 
800 dr. or 8 m. 
900 dr. or 9 m, 
1000 dr, or 10 m, 
2000 dr. or 20 m, 
3000 dr. or 30 m. 
4000 dr. or 40 m. 
goco dr. or 50 m. 
600 dr. 
Talents. 
I 
2 
3 
4 
3 
6 
7 
$ 
9 
10 
Jy 
12 


Livres. Sols. 


86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
180 
270 
360 
450 
$40 
630 
720 


1800 
2700 
3600 
4500 


Livres. 

3400 
10800 
16200 
21600 
27000 
32400 
37800 


43200 


43600 


$4990 
$9490 


64809 
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TAB EE XI. 


Grecian Weights reduced to French (and 
Engliſh), 


THE Attic talent weighed 60 minz, or 60co drachmag, 
We take the weight of the drachma at 79 French grains. 
With us the gros contains 72 grains, the ounce 8 gros or 
$76 grains, the marc 8 ounces or 4608 grains, and the pound 
2 marcs or 9216 grains. 


French Weight. Eng. Troy Weight. 
Drachmas. Oz. Gros. Graing, Oz. Dwt. Gr. D. 
1 — 1 7 — 2 16,9 
2 — 2 14 — 5 9,8 
3 n_— . 
4 — 4 28 — 10 19,6 
5 8 — 13 12,5 
6 — 6 42 — 16 5,4 
7 - 7.40 — 18 22,3 
8 x © 56 „ 
9 1 „ 
10 x 3 70 Ef 
11 1 141909 
12 6 1 13 100 
13 ws $8 ' 1s Vp; 
14 1 7 36 1 17 20,6 
15 2 © 33 Ss 0 197% 
16 2 1.40 2 3 64 
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Drachmas.. 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
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47 


54 
61 
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5 
8 


14 
16 


2373 
1 
971 
2,0 
18,9 
11,8 
47 
21,6 
145 
714 
o, 3 
17,2 
10, f 
3,0 
19,9 
12,8 
$47 
22,6 
15,5 
8,4 
1,3 
18,2 
11,1 
4.0 
20,9 
13, 8 
6,7 
23,0 
16,5 
9,4 
2,3 
19,2 
12,1 
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Dicaarchi Status Græciæ, gr. et lat. apud Geographos 
Minores. Oxoniz, 1698, 4 vol. 8vo. 75 

Dinarchus in Demoſthenem, gr. eren Græcos, 
edit. H. Stephani. 1575, fol. 

Diodori Siculi Bibliotheca Hiſtorica, gr. et lat edit, 
Rhodomani. Hanovie, 1604, fol. 

* Eadem Hiſtoria, gr. et lat. edit. Petri Welſle- 

=q Bag »Amitelod. 1746, 2 vol. fol. 

Diogenis Laertii Vitz Illuftrium Philoſophorum, gr. et 

Set W nerd 1692, 2 vol, 
4to. 

Diomedis de Oratione libei PAD Greeknditiem: hat 
Auctores, ſtud. Eliz Putſchii. Hanoviæ, 1695, 4to. 

Dionis Caflii/-Hiſtoria Rom. gr. et lat. edit. ee 
Hamburgi, 17 50, 2 vol. fol. 

Dionis Chryſoſtomi Orationes, gr. et lat. edit, 11. Cal 
boni. Lutetiz, 1604, fol. 

Dignyſit Halicarnaſſenſis Opera, gr. et lat. eds 1 Jars 
Reiſke. Lipſiæ, 1774, 6 vol. vo. + 

Dionyſius Periegeta, gr. et lat. apud. Gepard Min. 
Græcos. Oxoniz, 1698, 4 vol. 8M... 

Dodwel (Henr.) de Veteribus Græcorum Romanorum- 

ge Cyelis. Oxonii, 1707, 4 (0. 

+++ « + + Annales Thucydidei et nn 0 l. 

cem Opetid ejuſdem de Cyclis. Oxonii, 1701, 40. 


Donati Fragmenta de Comedia et Tragœdià, apud Te- 


rentium, edit. Weſterhovii. Hagzcomitis; 176, 2 vol. 
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Dubos, Reflexions ſur la Pocſie mn ä 
1740, 3 vol. 1amwo. i 

Dupocti (Jac.) — in Dns. ä 
Cantabrig. 1712, V. | 

Dexpla, Traduction du Theatre de ene. r. 
777 2 vol. 12mo. 


| E. Er 

E1SENSCHMIDIUS de Ponderibus et Menſuris 
Veterum. Argentorati, 1737s 12mo. 

Emmius (Ubo), Lacedzmonia Antiqu. | 

OE - De Republica Carthagenienſium, &c. in Theſ. 
Antiquit, Græcarum, tom. 4. 7 

Empirici (Sexti) — gr. et . Fabric Lipſir, 
1718, fol. | | 

Epicteti Enchiridion, gr. et t lat, edit. Uptoni, Londoni, 
1741, 2V. 4to. | 

Eraſmi (Deſid.) Adagia. Parifis, 1572, | fol. - 

Eſchenbachi (Andr. Chriſt.) Epigenes de Poeſi Orph. i in 
priſcas Orphicorum Carminum Memorias, liber Com- 
mentarius. Noribergæ, 1702, 4to. 

Eſprit des Lois. (See Monteſquieu.) 

Etymologicon Magnum, gr. Venetiis, 1549, fol. 

Euclidis Introductio Harmonica, gr. et lat. apud Antiq. 
Muſicæ Auct. edit. Meibomii. nn 1632 
2 vol. 4to. 

Euripidis Tragœdiæ, gr. et hy edit. Barneii. Cantabr, 


1694, fol. 
Euſebii Pamphili En et Demonſtratio Dee 
gr. et lat. edit. Fr, Vigeri. Pariſiis, . 2 vol. fol. 
Q 4 
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Euſebii Pamphili Theſaurus Temporum, five Chronicon, 
4 et ** edit. Joſ. — Adee 1655 

Euftathii Commentars 3 in Homerum, 5 Rome, 1542 
4 vol. fol. | 

—LV— — ad Diooyium — gr. 
apud Geographos Minores Græcos, tom. 4. Oxenii, 
1698, 4 vol. 8 vo. 
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Theſauro Antiquit. Græcarum, tom. 8. 
Fabri Fer- qc in mm Fimon,” Pai 


* 1655, 4to 4s 2402 0 
Fabricii (Jo. Ab. ) Biblioteca Greea Hasen 15 
14 vol. 470. 9. 3:13 4287 N 


F alconet, de, CEuvres. "NS 1781, 6 vol. 8. 
Feithii (Everh.) - rr — een 


1743, 12mo. 

Ferrarius (Odavius) de Ke van 10 Theſauro An- 
tig. Roman. tom. 6. 

Florus (Luc. Anne) cum nod eee. Amici 

| 1702, 8. 8.1% Pa; 

Folard. (Spe Polybius.) . TY 13H 0 1 7 Ee 


Fourmont- (ER.), Inſcriptions Manuſerites a la Biblio- 
theque du Roi. ö oe lov 
993 Voyage laut de L. Argolide; 11: eibiq uu 
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Garza ch Opera gr. delle, 159h, 5 va. 

and. le een 

Galiani, N ai Vitruvio. Napoli; 17 88. fol. 

Gaſſendi ( Pet.) Opera omnia. Lugduni, 16638, 6 vol. 
fol. 3 . 

Gaudentii Harmonica Introductio, gr. et lat. apud An- 
tiquæ Muſicæ T4. edit. — Amſtel. 
1652, 2 vol, 4to. - 7990 {3 üblen 

Gellius. (See Aulus Gellas.) fot 0 

Gemini Elementa Aſtronomiæ, gr. et lat. apud Petavium 
de Doarina Ten, tom. 3. Antverpiæ, 1703, 
3 vol, fol. 

| Geagraphiz Veteris Scriptores Græci Miners gr tt 
lat. edit. H. Dodwelli et Jo. Hudſon. Oxoniæ, 550 
4 vol. 8vo. 

Geopenicorum de Re Ruſtica libri xx. gr. et lat. ab. 
Pet. Needham. Cantabrig. 1704, 8. | 

Geſneri (Conradi) Thi. Ame, 1 t. 
4 vol. fol. A 

Goguet de l Origine des Loin be, Paris, 175h, 3 w. 
4to. 


Gourcy (L' Abbé de), Hiſtoire. Philofophique. et Poke. 


des Lois de Lycurgue. Paris, 1768, 8vo. 105 
Grævii (Jo, Georg.) Theſaurus. Antiquitatum Roman. 
Lugd. Bat. 1694, 12 vol. fol. * 


Granger, Voyage en een. Paris, 1745» 1amo. 
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Gronovii ( Jacobi) Theſaurus I en 
Lugd. Bat. 1697, 13 vol. fol „ :. 

Gruteri (Jani) Inſcriptiones date. curante Jo. Georg. 
Grævio. Amſtelodami, 170%, 4 vol. fol. 


2 (La), — Ancienne et „ Nour. Paris, 


16755 12mo: ' n «1% F 144. Lo 
5 „Lessdemone Ancienne et  Nowelle. | Paris, 
1656, 2 vol. 12m. 01441711 


.Guifchargt : (Charles), Memoires ſur tes Gees: et ts 
Romains: Lyon, 1760, 2 vol, 8vo. 

— Pet.) de Lopographia Conſtantinopoleos. In 
Tbeſ. Antiquit. Græcarum, tom. 6. 

Gyraldi (Lilii Greg.) her pes omnia. Maine Bat. 16h 
2 vol. fol, | 
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"HarrocrATIONIs (Val.) Lexicon, gr. et lat. 
cum notis Mauffaci et H. Valeſti. r Batav. , 
4to. 
Hetiodori Bikiogiea, gr. et at edit. * Bourdeloi 
Parittis, 1619, 8vo; 
Heph=ftionis Alexandrini Enchiridioa de']Metris,! gr. 
edit. J. Corn. de Pauw. Traj. ad Rhen. 1726, qto. 
Heraclides Ponticus de Politiis, gr. et lat. in Theſaur. 
Antiquit. Gr. tom. 6. 

Heraldi Animadverſiones in * * Pail 1650, 
fol. 

Hermogenis Ars 'Oratorin, gr. — een Rhetores 
Græcos. Venetiis, Aldus, 1 508, 2 vol. fol. I 
. "Ars Oratoria, gr. * Fr. Porti. 1570, d vo. 
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Hermogenis Ars Oratoria, gr. et lat. edit. 'Gaſp. Lau- 
rentii, Colon. Allobrog. 1614, 8vo. # 

Herodiani Hiſtoriarum eF VIE: gf: e erlat. Edinb, 7 
8vo. A erte «LOT IV a0 iv SUD HID< 

Herodoti Hiftoriarum libri ix. gr. et lat. edit. pet. Wef. 
ſelingii. Amſtelodami, 1763, fol. 

Heſiodi Opera, gr. et lat. cum eren Fw Moſch, ke. 
edit. Heinſti, 1603, 4to. - 8 

Heſychii 2 gr. edit. Albert.  Logd. 1 Bat. 174, 
2 vol. fol. F ; 

Heſychii Mileſi Opuſculs, gt et c at. edente Menrks. 
Lugd. Bat. 1613, 12mmo.- J a 

Hieroclis Commentarius in — — Carmina eres gr. 
et lat. edit. Needham. Cantabrig. 1709, 8s. 

Hippocratis Opera. gr. et lat. cum notis vatior. curante 
Jo. Ant. Vander 2 * Bat. 11 2 vol. 
8 Vo. . 

Hiſtoriæ label ren * notis Cl. Salmaki, et 
IC. Caſauboni. Pariſiis, 1620, fol. 

Hiſtorĩiæ Poeticæ Scriptores, gr. et lat. edit. Th. Gale. 
Pariſiis, 1675, 8vo. 

Homeri Opera, gr. et lat. pain: Barnefi. | Cantabrig 
1711, 2 vol. 4to. 

Horatii Flacei (Q) Weh edit. a. 97 55 1752 
8%VO9. oh iat 

Huetii (Pet. Dan.) Alnetane ne. Parks 
1690, 41t0. 

Hume, Diſcours Politiques. Paris, A. 2 * 12mo. 
Hunter (G), Deſcriptio Nummorum veterum Populo-— 
rum et Urbium, qui in Muſes uus e. Lon- 

dini, 1782, 4to- ä ** 
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Hygini Fabule, apud Aled eee Laban 
edit. Aug. Van ER __ Bat. 1742, W's - 
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Jamblichi de Myfteriis ne gr. ct et lat edit, 15. Gale 
Oxonii, 1678, fol. | 2 
De Via Pybsgeriel lber, gr. et 50 tink notis 

| Tudolph. Cuſteri : accedit Porphyrius-derVita Pytha- | 
gorz, gr. et lat. eum notis L. Holſtenii et Conr. Rit- 
terſhuſii. Amſtelodami, 10%, 4-0. 1 

Joſephic (Flavii) Opera omnia, gr. et lat. edit. Sig. Haver 
campi. Amſtelodami, 1726, 2 vol. fol. 

Iſei Orationes, n 2 ge 3 edt. 
H. Stephani. 1575. fol. 40 

Ifocratis. Opera, gr. et lat. cum modi Gan. Baie, Lon 
dini, 1749, 8vo. ! Tot 

Juliani Imptratoris Opera, 2 et lat. edit, Exec Spa. 
hemii. Lipſiæ, 1696, fol. ty 

Junius de Picturà Veterum. - Roterdami, 1604, fl 

Juſtini Hiftor. cum notis Ly curi Abr. Gronorll, 
Lugd:! Bat. 1760, Bvo. + ns 3J) moyHh 

Juſtini Martyris (Sancti) "uy omnia, gr. et lat. OY 
. n 8. e og 1 · 1 
e Bs rt . 1 

Juvenilis: (Dee: Jin. yet au Ferſil Flacei nne cum 
not. Merici Caſauboni. Lugd. Bat. 1695 4to. 
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LACTANTIL Fiiani: (L. c.) es Nie. 
Lenglet du Freſnoy. Pariſiis, 1748, 2 vol. qto. ''' 

Lalande, Aſtronomie. Paris, 1771, 4 vol. to. , 

Lampridius in Alexandrum Severum, apud Hiſt. Au- 
guſt. Scriptores, edit. Caſauboni. Pariſiis, 1620; fol. 

Larcher, Hiſtoire d*Herodote, traduite du Grec. Paris, 
1786, 7 vol. 8yo, 3 

..... « Supplement ala Philofophle « de 1 Eike. Am- 
K 176g, 8vo. 

Le Roi. (See Roi.) Agr | " 

Leſbonax in Protrept. apud Oratores Græcos, edit. H. 
Stephani, 1575, fol. 

Libanii Præludia Oratoria et Declamationes, gr. et lat. 
edit. Fed. Morelli. Pariſiis, 1606 2 vol. fol. 

Livii (Titi) Hiſtoriz, cum notis Jo. Bapt. Ludov. Cre- 
vier. Parifiis, 1735, 6 vol. 4. 

Lome yerus de Luſtrationibus Veterum Gentilum. UE 

traj. 1681, 4to. 

Longi Paſtoralia de Daphnide et Chloe, gr. et lat. edit. 
Jungermanni. Hanoviz, 1605, Wo. 

Longinus de Sublimitate, gr. et Ki edit, Toll Tra). 
ad Rhen. 1694, 4to. 

Lucani (M. An.) Pharſalia, edit. * ' Oudendorpii 
Lugd. Bat. 1728, 4to. 
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Lucas (Paul), Voyage de la Haute Egypte. Rouen, 
1719, 3 vol. 12mo. 0 

Luciani Opera, gr. et lat. edit. Tib. Hemſterhuiſii et 

Neitrii. Amſtelodami, 1743, 4 vol. 40. 

— Cari (Titi) de Rerum Natura libri vi. edit. Sig 
Havercampi. Lugd. Bat. 1725, 2 vol. 4to. 

Luzerne (Le Comte de la), Traduction de Expediti 
de Cyrus. Paris 1778, 2 vol. 12mo. e 1 

Lycurgi/\Qrationes, gr. et lat. FS" $640 Graca 
edit, ¶. Stephani, 1575, fol. Kontor vb 

Lyſæ Otationes, gr. et lat. cum nbtis Jo. role et Jer 
Do en 1 1739-40. | 


em Opera. cum notis arr, Lugd. Bat 

1670, 8vo. 

Maittaire, Grece | Linguz Diale&. ' Londini, 1706, 
| 8vo. 
Marcelli Vita Thucydidis. Vid. in Operibus Thucydidis 

edit. Dukeri. Amſtelodami, 1731, fol. 4 
Mlariette . Traits des Pierres PI "Pals 
1750, 2 vol. fol. 

Marklandi Notz in Euripidis Drama. Supplices Mu- 
_» lieres. Londini, 1763, 4to. | 
Marmontel, Pobtque — Paris 1763. 2 vol. 

, 8vo. | 
N Sabdeieentge, cum \commentarits_ et notis 

Joan. T aylori, Cantabrigiz, 1743, 4t0. 
Marmota 1 gr. et lat. edit. Mich. Maittaire 


;;: Loading, 17 32, fol | 175 1 5 | 
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Marſham, Chronicus Canon. Londini, 2672, fl. 

Martialis Epigrammata, cum notis variorum. Logs 
Bat. 1670, 8yo... rh © ITS 

Mathon de la Cour, Diſſertation ſur la Decalence . 
Lois de Lycurgue. Lyon, 1767, Byo. 4 

Maximii Tyrii Diſſertat. gr. et lat. edente Markado 
Londiai, 1740, 4to. . 

Maximi Victorini de Re 6 apud Grammat. 
Lat. AuQtores, ſtud. El. Putſchii, Hanoviz, 1605, Ato. 

Meibomii (Marci) Antiquæ Muſicæ Auctores, Sr. et 
Gr Amſtelodami, 1652, 2 vol. 4to. 

(See Pomponius Mela.) 

wet de PAcademie Royale des Inſcriptions et 
Belles Lettres. Paris, 1717, 43 vol. 4to. _ 

Memoires de Academic Royale des Sciences. Paris 

1733, 40. 

Menagii Hiſtoria Mulierum Philoſopharum. Lugduni, 
1690, 12mo, 

Menetrier (Claudii), Symbolicæ -Dianz Epheſiæ Stat. 
Expoſitio, in Theſaur. Antiq. Grzc. tom. 7. 
Mieurſii Bibliotheca Græca et Attica, in 2 Antiq. 

Grzc. tom. 10. 

. Creta, Cyprus, Rhodus, five de Harum Inſula- 
rum 'Rebus et Aptiquitatibus o Poſth. Am- 
ſtelodami, 1675, 4to. wo 
... De Archontibus Ae 
Vie paſſim in War re b Jac. 
Gronovii. 

Meziriac, Commentaire ſur 1 Epix EOvide, Ia Haye, 
1716, 2 vol. 8vo. 

Minucii Felicis (Marc.) Odins cum 3 D. 
Jo. Aug. Erneſti, Longoſſol, 1760, 8vo. 
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Montalgne (Mieder de), ſes Effais,”" Tones, 17 50 

eee | 

23 ſes Ker. Amſterdam, 1758, 3 vol. 
Montfaucon ( Dom Bernard &), Anu explque 

Paris, 1719, 15 vol: fol. ” 

Montucla, Hiſtoire des Mathematiques pin is, 1958, 
2 vol. gqto. | | | 

Moſheiai, Notæ in n Silt. Intelle&. Cudworthi, Lug. 

* 1773 2 vol. 4to. "9 

Motte (La), ſes Fables. Paris, 1719, x 

| Mouceaux, ſes Voyages, à la Suite de ceux de Corn. 
le Brayn. Rouen, 1725, 5 vol. to. 5 | 

Mourgues, Plan Theologique du Pydiagoriline, | Paris, | 
1712, 2 vol. 8 vo. 

Muſæi de Herone et Leandro Carmen, gr. et lat. edit. 
Mat. Rover. Lugd. Baz. 1737, $vo. 

Muſicæ Antiquæ Auctores, gr. et lat. edit t. Meibomil. 
 Aniſtelod. 1652, 2 vol. 4gto. 
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NiICanDRy Therises, &6. gr. apud Poctas. Heroics 
Stæeos, edit. H. Stephani, 1566, fo. 
Nicomachi Harmonices Manuale, gr. et lat. apud Ad 
_ Mafe Auct. edit. bent. Wen 1652, 
2 vol. 4to. . 9 7 
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Nonni Dionyſiaca, gr. et lat. edit. Scaliger. Hanovie, 
1610, 8vo. 


Norden, Voyage d' Egypte et de Nubie. N 


1755; 2 vol. fol. 
Novum Teſtamentum. Paxiſiis, 1649 2 val, 1210, 
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OctLLvs Lucanus et Timée de Locres, en grec et 
en frangois, par Abbe: Batteux, Paris, 1768, 2 vol. 
8v0. 

Olivier (Cl. Math.) Hiſtoire de Philippe, Roi de Mace- 
doine. Paris, De Bure, 1740, 2 vol. 12mo. 

Onoſandri Strategicus, five de Imperatoris Inſtitutione, 
cum notis Jo. a Chokier, gr. et lat. Rome, 1610, {to« 

Oppianus de Venatione et Piſcatu, gr. et lat. edit. Jo. 
Gott. Schneider. Argentorati, 1776, 8vo. 

Opuſcula Mythologica, gr. et lat. cum notis variorum. 
Amſtelodami, 1688, 8vo. 

Oratores Græci, gr. edente H. Stephano. 1575, fol. 

Ori Apollinis Hieroglyphica, gr. et lat. edit. Dav. 1 
chelii. Auguſt, Vindel. 1595, 4to. 

Origenis Opera omnia, gr. et lat. ſtud. Dom. Car. de la 
Rue, Pariſiis, 1732, 4 vol. fol. . 

Oroſii (P.) Hiſtoriæ, edit. Havercampi. Lugd. Bat. 1767, 
ne" d 

Orville (Jac. Phil. d'), Sicula. Amſtelodami, 1764, fol. 
Ovidii Nafopis (Pub.) Opera, edit. Pet. Burmanni. 1727, 

4 4 vol. 4to. 
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Paciaupi de Athletarum Saltatione Comments 
rius. Rome, 1756, 4to. 

. + + + » Monumenta Peloponneſia. Rome, 1761, 2 vol. 
4to. 

Palzphatus de Incredibilibus, gr. et lat. in Opuſculis 
Mythologicis, cum notis varior. Amſtelodami, 1688, 
g vo- 

Palladius de Re Ruſtics, apud Rei Ruſticæ Scriptores, 
edit. Geſneri. Lipſiæ, 1735, 2 vol. 4to. 

Palmerii Exercitationes in AuQtores Græcos. Traj. ad 
Rhen. 1694, 4to. 

+++ » « Grætia Antiqua. Lugd. Bat. 1679, to. 

Parker (Samuel), Diſputationes de Deo et Providentis 
Divins, Londini, 1678, 4to. | 

Parthenii Erotica, gr. et lat. apud. Hiſt. Poet. . 
Pariſiis, 1675, 8 vo. 

Paſtoret, Diſſertation ſur les Loj des Rhodiens, Paris, 
1784, 8vo. | 

Patricii (Franc.) Difcuſliones | Peripateticæ. Baſileæ, 
1581, 2 vol ſob. . 

Pauſaniæ Greciæ Deſeriptio, gr. et lat. edit. Kuhnii. 
Lipſiæ, 1696, fol. 

Pauw (De), Recherches Philoſoph. ſur les Egyptiens. 
Berlin, 1773, 2 vol. 12mo. 

Perrault, Traduction de Vitruve. Paris, 1684, fol. 

Petavius de Doctrinà Temporum. Antverpiæ, 170% 
3 vol. fol. 

Petiti (Samyelis) Leges Atticæ. Pariſiis, 16 355 fol. 
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Petiti (Samuelis) Miſcellanea, in quibus varia Veterum 
Script. loca emendantur et illuſtrantur. Pariſiis, 
1630, 4to. 

Petronii Arbitri (Titi) Satyricon, cum notis -variorum. 
Amſtelodaml, 1669, 8vo. 

Philonis Judzi Opera, gr. et lat. edit. Dav. Hoeſchelii. 
Lutet. Pariſ. 1640, fol. 

Philoſtratorum Opera omnia, gr: et lat. edit. G. Olearii. 
Lipſiz, 170, fol. 

Phlegon Trallianus de Rebus Mirabilibus, gr. et lat. in 
Thef. Antiquit. Græcarum, tom. 8, pag. 2690. 

Phocylidis Poëmata Admonitoria, gr. et lat. apud Poe- 
tas Minores Grzcos, edit, Rad. Wintertoni, Canta- 
brig. 1684, 8vo. 

Photii Bibliotheca, gr. et lat. cum notis D. Hoeſchelii, 

Rothomagi, 1653, fol: 

Phrynichi Eclogæ Nominum et Verborum Atticorum, 
edit. Jo. Corn. de Paitw. Traj: ad Rhen: 1730, 4to. 

Phurnutus de Natura Deorum, gr. et lat. in Opuſculis 
Mythologicis. Amfſtelod. 1688, 8vo. 

Pietro della Valle. (See Valle.) 

Piles (De), Cours de Peinture pat Principes. Paris, 
1708, 12mo. 

Pindari Opera, grace, cum latins verſione novi et 

comment. Eraſmi Schmidii ; accefſerunt Fragmeanta 
aliquot, &. Vitebergz, 1616, 4to. 

+ + + + Opera, gr. et lat, cum ſcholiis grzc. et notis, 
curi R. Weſt et Rob. Welſted; una cum verſione 


lyrico carmine Nic. Sudorii. Oxonii, 1697, fol. 
Pitture Antiche d'Ercolano. Napoli, 1757, 9 vol. fol. 
Platonis Opera omnia, gr. et lat. edit. Serrani. 1578, 
3 vol. fol. 
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Plauti 8 cum notis KY n T 576, | 

fol. 5 

Plinii Hiſtoria 8 cum notis Harduini. Tanis 

U 1723, gol. fol. l 

0 . Epiſtolz, ex recenſione p. Dun. W 
Amaftelodams; 1734, 4to., * 

Pl Plytarchi Opera omnia, 7 et lat. edit. * Pariſi, 
1624, 2 vol. fol. | 

ect. 8 Delcription of the Eaſt, ec. dude 1143 
3 vol. fol. . 

- Paleni (Marcheſe Giovanni). See Saggi di Diſſertaz. 

— e di r In Roma, 1742, 6 vol. 
#6. - 

Pollucis (ul ies, gr. et lat. edit. Hemfter- 
huiſ. [Amſtelodami, 1706, 2 vol. fol. | 

Polymnl Stratagemata, gr. et lat. cum notis variorum. 
Lugd. Bat. 1691, 8vo. 

'Polybe, traduit en Frangois, par Dom. Vinc. Thall, 
avec les notes de Folard. Paris, 1727, 6 vol. 4to. 

Polybii Hiftoriz, gr. et lat; ex recenſ. II. Caan. 

Pariſiis, 1609 vel 1619, fol. 

-,+ +» + Diodori Sie, &c. Excerpta, gr. et lat. , edente 
H. Valeſio. Pariſiis, 1634, 4to. * | 

Pompeius Feſtus de r Significatione Amſte- 

lod. 1700, 4to. 6 

Pempignan (Le Franc \ de}, Traduction @Eſchyle. | 
Paris, 21770, 8vo. 

. Mela de Situ Orbis, cum notis variorum. 
Lugd. Bat. 1 722, 8vo. * | 

Portacchi (Thomaſo) Fiſole piu famoſe Onl Mondo, In 

Send egg... to, iii 1 
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Porphyrius de Abſtinentia, gr. et lat. cum notis Jac. | 

Rhoer, edit. Jac. Reiſke. Traj; ad Rhen. 1967, 4to. * 
. de Vita Pythagore. See Keren, de Vit. 

8 Amſtelodami, 170, 4to. _ | 

Potteri Archælogia Græca. Lugd. Bat. 1702, fol. 
Procys? in Timzum, grace. Baſileæ, 2334 ol. 

In Rempublic. Platonis. Ibidem. 

| Procopii Hiſtoriæ, gr. et lat. Pariſiis, 1662, 2 vol. fol. 

Prodromus. (See Theodorus Prodromus. ae, 

Propertius (Aurel.) Elegiarum libri iv. ex caſtigatione 
Jani Broukhuſii. Amſtelodami, 1727, 4to. 

Ptolomzi (Claudii) Magnz Conſtructionis libri xiii. 
Baſileæ, 1538, fol. 

Pythagoræ Aurea Carmina, “gr. et lat. apud Poëtas Mi- 
nores Græcos, edit. Rad. Wintertoni. Cantabrig. 
1084, 8vo, | 
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* 


Quner! Curtii Hiſt, cum notis H. ale. 
Delphis, 1724, 2 vol. 4to. 

Quintiliani Inſtitutiones Oratoriæ, edit. 8 Capper 
© nerii. Pariſiis, 1725, fol. 9 
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REIMANNUS (Joan. Frid.) Hiſtoria Univerſalis 
Atheiſmi. Hildeſ. 1725, 8vo. , | 
Reineccii (Reineri) Hiſtoria Julia. Helmeſtadii, 1 5944 


vol. fol. ' - 
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Rhetores Græci. Venetiis, apud Aldum, 1508, 2 vol. 
fol. 

Riccioli Almageſtum. Bonaniz, 1651, 2 vol. fol. 

Roi (Le), Ruines de la Grece, Paris, 1758 et 1770, 
fol. 

Rouſſeau (J. J.) D. de Muſique. Paris, 
1768, 4to. 

| Rouſſier (L*'Abbe), Memoire ſur la Muſique des An- 
ciens. Paris, 1770, 4to. 

Rufticz (Rei) Scriptores, curante Mat, * Lip- 
liz, 1735, 2 vol. 4to, 


8. 


SANTE Croix. (See Croix.) 

Salmaſii Plinianæ Exercitationes in Solinum. Pariſiis, 
1629, 2 vol. fol. 

DADS. ad Diod. Aras, in Muſeo Philologico Th. 

Crenii. Lugd. Bat, 1700, 12mo. 

Sapphus Poetriæ Leſbiz Fragmenta, gr. et lat. edente 
Jo. Ch. Volfia. Hamburgi, 1733, 4to. | 

Scaliger de Emendatione Temporym. Geneve, 1629, 
fol. 

Schefferus (Joan.) de Militia Navali Veterum libri qua- 
tuor ; acceſſit Diſſertatio de Varietate Navium. Upſa- 
liz, 1654, 4to. 

Schelhornii (Jo. Georg.) Amcenitates Literariæ. Fran- 
cofurti, 17 30, 12 vol. 5vo. 

Beylacis Periplus, gr. et lat. apud Geographos Minores. 
Ozonii, 1698, 4 yol, 8vo, 
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Scymni Chii Orbis Deſcriptio, gr. et lat. apud Geogr. 
Minores. Oxonii, 1698, 4 vol. 8vo. 

Seldenus de Diis Syris, edit. M. And. Beyeri, Amſtel. 
1680, 12mo. 

Senecx Philoſophi (Luc. An.) Opera, cum notis vario- 
rum. Amſtelodami, 1672, 3 vol. 8vo. 

Senecæ Tragici Tragœdiæ, cum notis variorum. Amſtel, 
1662, 8vo. 

Sextus Empiricus. (See Empiricus.) 

Sicard, MeEmoires des Miſhons du Levant. Paris, 1715, 
9 vol. 12mo. 

Sigonius de Republica Athenienſium, in Theſ. * 
Græcar. tom. 5. 

Simplicti Comment. in iv. Ariſtotelis libros de Cœlo, gr. 
Venetiis, in ædib. Aldi, 1526; fol. 

Simplicii 2 in Epictetum, gr. et lat. Lugd. Bat. 
1640, 410. 

Socratis, Antiſthenis, et aliorum Epiſtolæ, gr. et lat. edit. 
L. Allatii, Pariſiis, 1637, 4to. 

Solinus (Caius Jul.) Polyhiſtor, eum notis Salmaſii. 
Pariſiis, 1629, 2 vol. fol. | 

Sopatris Rhetoris Quæſtiones, apud Rhetores Græcos. 
Venetiis, apud Aldum, 1508, 2 vol. fol. 

Sophoclis Tragœdiæ, gr. et lat. edit, Th. Johnſon. 
Londini, 1746, 3 vol. vo, | 

Sorani Vita Hippocratis, in Operibus Hippocratis, edit. 
Vander Linden, tom. 2. Lough Bat. 1665, 2 vol, 
8vo. 

Sozomeni (Hermiæ) Scholaſtici Hiſtoria Eccleſiaſtica, 
edit. Henr. Valeſii, gr. et lat. Parifiis, 1686, fol. 

Spanheim de Præſtantià et Uſu Numiſmatum Antiq. 
Londini, 1706, 2 vol. fol. 
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Spon, Voyage de Grece. La Haye, 1924, 2 vol. 


. 12mo. 

Statii Opera, cum notis variarum. Lugd. Bat. 1671, 

' 8vo. 

Stephanus de Urbibus, gr. et lat. edit. Th. de Plano, 
Amſtelodami, 1678, fol. 

Stobzi Sententiæ et Eclogæ, gr. et lat. Aurelie Allobr, 

1600, fol. 

Stoſch, Pierres Antiques Gravees. Amſterdam, 1724, 
fol. 

Strabonis 5 gr. et lat. ei Caſuuhoni, Parifiis, 
1620, fol. * 

Stuart's Antiquities of — London 1961, fol. 

Suetonii Tranquilli (Caii) Opera, edit, Sam. Pitiſci. 
Leovardiæ, 1714, 2 vol. 4to. 

Suidz Lexicon, gr. et lat. ex engen Lud. Kuſteri. 
Cantabrigiæ, 1705, 3 vol. fol. | 

Syncelli Chronographia, gr. et lat. edit. Goar. Pariſiis, 

15652, fol. 

Synefii Cyrenæi Epiſcopi 8 gr. et lat. ON 
5078 fol. 4. 
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Tacm c. Corn.) abe edit. Gab. Brotier 
1771, 4 vol. Ito. | 

Tartini Trattato di Muſica. In Padova, 17 $4, 4to. 

Tunze Oratio ad Græcos, gr. et lat. edit. Wilh, Worth, 
Oxoniæ, 1709, 8vo., * | 

Taylor, Notæ in Marmor Sandyicealſe: (Cantabrigiz, 
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Terentii (Pub.) PT cum notis Weſterhovii, Her 
Corait. 1726, 2 vol. 4to. 

Themiſtii Orationes, gr. et lat. cum notis Dionyt Peta- 
vii, edit, Jo. Harduini. Pariſiis, 1684, fol. 

Theocriti, Moſchi, Bionis, et Simmii quæ extant, g gr. et 
lat. ſtud. et opera Dan. Heinſii, 1604, 4to. 

Theodor Prodromi de Rhodantes et Doſiclis Amoribus 
libri ix. gr. et lat. interprete Gaulmino. FRO 1625, 
8vo. | 

Theognidis et Phocyliis Sententize, gr. et lat. Ultraj. 
1651, 18 mo. 


Theonis Smyrnæi, eorum quæ in Mathematicis ad Plato- © 


nis Lectionem utilia ſunt, Expoſitio, gr. et lat. cum 
notis If, Bulialdi. Lut. Pariſ. 1644, 4to. | 


7 « »« + Seholia ad Arati Phznomena et Prognoſtica, ö 


gr. - Pariſiis, 1559, 4to. 
Theonis Sophiſtz, Exercitationes, gr. et lat. ex c recenl. 


Joach. Camerarii. Baſileæ, 1541, 8% % 

Theophili Epiſc. Antiocheni libri iii, ad Autolycum, 
gr. et lat, edit. Jo. Ch. Wolfli. Hamburgi, 1724, 
810. | 
Theophraſti Erefii CharaQteres, gr. et lat. cum notis 

variorum et Duporti. Cantabrigiz, 17 12, 8vo. 

„„ „Opera omnia, in quibus, de cauſis Plantarum, 
de Lapidibus, &c. gr. et lat. edit. Dan. Heinſü. * 
Bat. 1613, fol. 

Theophraſti Hiſtoria Plantarum, gr. et lat. edit, Jo. Bo- 
dæi, à Stapel. Amſtelodomi, 1644, fol. 

Thomaſſin (le P. L.), Methode d'etudier et 8 
la Philoſophie. Paris, 1685, 8vo. . 
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Thomaſlin (le P. L.), Methode d'ẽtudier et d'enſeigner 
les Lettres Humaines, Paris, 1681, 3 vol. 8vo, 

Thucydidis Opera, gr. et lat. edit. Dukeri. Amſtelod. 
1731, fol. 

Tournefort (Joſ. Pitton), Voyage au Levant. Paris, 
1717, 2 vol. 4to. 

Turnebi (Adriani) Adverſaria. Aureliopoli, 1604, 4to: 


V. 


VALERIUS Maximus, edit. Torenii. Leides 
1726, 4to. 
Valefii (Henr.) Excerpta ex Polybio, Diodoro Sic. &c. 
gr. et lat. Pariſiis, 1634, 4to. | 
Valeſius in Mauſſac. (See Harpocrationis Lexicon.) 
Valle (Pietro della), Viaggi in Turchia, Perſia, cc. In 
Roma, 1658, 3 vol. 4to. 
Van Dale. (See Dale.) 
Varro (M. Terentius) de Re Ruſtica, apud Rei Ruſtica 
Scriptores. Lipſiæ, 1735, 2 vol. to. 
Varronis Opera quæ ſuperſunt. Parifiis, 1 587, 3vo. 
Ubbo Emmius. (See Emmius.) 
Velleius Paterculus, cum notis variorum. Rotterdami, 
17356, gro. 
Virgilii Maronis (Pub.) Opera, cum notis P. Maſvicii. 
Leovardiz, 1717, 2 vol. to. 
Vitruvius (M) de Architecturà, edit. Jo. de Laet. Am- 
ſtelodami, 164 3, fol. 
Vopiſcus (Flavius) apud Scriptores Hiſt. Auguſtz, cum 
notis Cl. Salmaſii. Pariſiis, 1620, fol. 
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tuor. Lugd. Bat. 1650, 4to. 


++ + » + « de Artis Poeticæ Natura et Conſlitutione Liber, 
Amſtelod. 1647, 4to. 


4++ ++» Poeticarum Inſtitutionum libri tres. Amſtel. 


1947, 4to. 
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W ALCKENAER, Diatribe in Euripidis Deperdi- 
torum Dramatum Reliquias. Lugd, Bat. 1767, 4to. 
Warburton, Diſſertations ſur I'Union de la Religion, 
&c, Londres, 1742, 2 vol. 12mo, + 

Wheler's Journey into Greece, London, 1682, fol, 

.. Voyage de Dalmatie, de Grece, et du Levant, 

Amſterdam, 168g, 2 vol. 12mo, 

Winckelmann, Deſcript, des Pierres grav&es de Stoſch, 
Florence, 1 760, 4to, 

.... . Hiſt. deVArtchez les Anciens. bande 17815 
* vol. 4yx0o. 

Recueil de ſes Lettres. Paris, 17817, 2 vol, 
"ms 

++ +++ + Monumenti Antichi inediti. Roma, 1767, 
2 vol. fol. 

Wood's Eſſay on the Original Genius of Homer. Lon- 
don, 1775, 4to, 
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X ENOPHONTIS Opera, gr. et lat. edit. Joan. Leun - 
clavii. Lut. Pariſ. 162 5, fol. 
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ZENOBII Centuriz Proverbiorum. (See Adagia.) 
Zozimi Hiſtoriæ, gr. et lat. apud Romane Hift. Script. 
Græc. Min. ſtud. Frid. Sylburgii. Francofurti, 1500 
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A. | 2 


Aa and 83 their Narr and death, 


iv. 12. 


AcADEMY, 2 9 in which was a gymnaſtum, at the 
diſtance of a quarter of a league from Athens, ii. 108. 
AcarNANI1A, the nations which inhabit that country, — 
of different origin, united by a general confederation, it; 
356. 
Accents appropriated to each word in the Greek SET 
form a ſpecies, of melody, iii. 19. 
AccusaTiOns and legal procedures 2 ong the Athenians 
li. 298, 
AcHara, a province of Peloponneſus, formerly inhabired by 
the Ionians. Its fituation ; nature of the ſoil, iii. got. 
Contained twelve principal cities, which each included ſeven 
or eight towns within its diſtrict, ibid, 406. | — 
Earthquake which deſtroyed two of thoſe cities, ibid. 404. 
ACHARN &, a borough of Attica, diſtant fixty ſtadia from 
Athens, v. 7. 


Pu 
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Acuxaxs for a long time took no part in the affairs of Greece, 
iii. 40m. 
Each of their cities had a right to ſend deputies to the 


ordinary aſſembly which was held annually, and to the 
extraordinary which the | magiſtrates might con- 


voke, ibid. 406. 
The democracy maintained itſelf among them; and why, 
ibid. 407» 
AcRELovs river, iii, 3 56. 
Acutzon, river of Epirus, iii. 343. 
AcailLEs, temple near Sparta, always ſhut, iv. 261. 
Acrion (DzxamarTic) ought to be entire and perfect, vi. 101, 
Unity of, ibid. 102. 
Duration of, ibid. 103. 
Is the ſoul of tragedy, ibid. 


Acrons, the ſame ſometimes performed both in tragedy and 
comedy; but few excelled in both, vi. 71. 


Frequently ill-treated by the public, ibid. 79. 
Enjoyed all the privileges of the eitizens; ſome have been 
ſent on embaſſies, ibid. $0. 
Their dreſſes ſuited to their parts, ibid. 81. See TRA TEE. 
Acvs1LAvs one of the moſt ancient hiſtorians. Judgment on 
his works, v. 369. | ; 
ADMINISTRATION OF GOVERNMENT, highly reprehenſible to 
undertake it without the requiſite abilities, v. 412, 


6 4 e ering Oh wade 
takes it, iii. 5 3. 


Abur rar, puniſhment of, at Athens, ii. 325. 
How puniſhed among the people of Gortyna in Crete, 
vi. 218, 


, 
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Long unknown at Sparta, iv. 204. 
Races, tyrant of Samos, vi. 260. 
K6c1xa, a city of Achaia, iii. 403. 

XAcrvn, the city in which the ſlates of Achaia met, iii. 
406. | 
Excnines (the orator), the diſciple of Plato; different con- 

ditions of life through which he paſſed, ii. 1173 v. 154- 
His eloquence, his vanity, his valour, v. 155, 186, 165. 
Sent ambaſſador by the Athenians to Philip, ibid. 160. 
His anecdote of the youth Cimon and Callirhoe, ibid. 210. 


A$Ccnines (the philoſopher), the diſciple of Socrates, iii. 213 ; 
v. 409. See Errata of Vol. VII. 


AscavLus may be conſidered as the father of tragedy, vi. 7. 
His life; his character, ibid. 
Introduced ſeveral Actors into his tragedies, ibid. 8. 
Defects cenſured in his pieces, ibid. 
His eulogium, ibid. 9. 
Examination of the manner in which he has treated the 
different parts of tragedy, ibid. 10. 
His plots extremely ſimple, ibid. 


His choruſes make a part of the whole, ibid. 1. 


The characters and manners of his perſonages ſuitable, 
ibid. 
Language which he gives to Clytæmneſtra, ibid. 12. 
Employs in his tragedies the ſtyle of the epic poems, and 
ſometimes that of the dithyrambic, ibid. 14, 
Is ſometimes obſcure, ibid. 16. | 
Sometimes deficient in harmony and correGneſs, ibid, 17. 
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His ſtyle clevated in the extreme, and pompous to inflation, 


vi. 17. 

Gave his Actors high buſcins, a maſk, and trailing and 

. magnificent robes, ibid. 18. 
Obtained a theatre provided with OO and r 
decorated, ibid. 

Terror excited in the ſpectators by one of bis pieces, 
ibid. 

Exerciſed his actors in their parts, and rpms. with 
them, ibid. 19. 

His choral-chant grand, and ſuited to the {ubjeR, ibid. 20. 


1s falſely accuſed of revealing the myſteries of Eleuſis, 
ibid. 


'* + Indignant at ſeeing his rivals — he retires to * 


where he is well received by Hiero, ibid. 
His death; his epitaph; honours paid to his memory, 
ibid. 20, 21. / TIN | 
Defects objected to him by Sophocles, ibid, 30. 
Note on the number of his tragedies, ibid. 425. 
EscuLaevs, different traditions concerning his birth, iv. 
| 317. f 
Feſtivals in his honour, ibid. 320. 
Words engraven over the gate of his temple, ibid. 
His ſtatue by Thraſymedes of Paros, ibid. | 
His prieſts had recourſe to impoſture, to eſtabliſh theis cres 
dit, ibid. 322. Kept a familiar ſerpent, ibid. 325. 
Such ſerpents alſo kept in the other temples of Æſculapius, 
and in thoſe of Bacchus, and ſome other divinities, ibid. 
See EPIDAURUS. | 
ZTOLIA, 
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AT0L1A, a province of Greece, iii. 356. 
AGANIPPE, a fountain conſecrated to the Muſes, iii. 259. 
AcaTHo, a dramatic writer, the friend of Socrates, firſt ad 
ventured pieces the ſubjects of which were entirely in 
vented ; judgment on his pieces, vi. 43. 

His excellent maxim concerning kings, ibid. 26. | 
AGz$1LAUs, king of Lacedæmon, aſcends the throne, iv. 
25%» 
Paſſes into Aſia ; defeats the generals of Artaxerxes; 
forms the deſign of attacking that monarch even in the 

capital of his empire, ii. 13. 

Is recalled by the magiſtrates of Sparta, and gains the bat- 
tle of Coronea, ibid. 

Aftoniſhed, but not diſcouraged, at the ſucceſs of Epami- 
nondas, ibid. 30. 

At the age of eighty goes into Egypt to the aſſiſtance of 
Tachos, ibid. 418. 

Afterward declares for Nectanebus, ibid. 420. 

His great abilities, virtue, Character, ardent love of glory, 
ibid. 17, 18. 

His views for the aggrandizement of Sparta, iv. 252. 

Acts, king of Lacedzmon, purſues Alcibiades, i. 426. 

AcLavs of Psoruis declared the yr of men by the 
oracle of Delphi, iv. 280. 


AczicuLTORE was encouraged and Protected by the kings 
of Perſia, v. 123. | 


Apes vs Caur among the Athenians, ii, 172, 
ALcxvs, an excellent lyric poet; ſummary of his life ; cha- 
rater of his poetry; in love with Sappho, who did not 


return his affection, it. 60, 61. ; 
Vor. VII. 8 


15 
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Arcauzxxs, ſculptor, i. 445, 451+ 
Ar.cin1aDss, his great qualities, i. 402. 


His vices, ibid. 438. 

eee 

Cauſes the truce which fublifted between "Athens and La, 
cedzmon to be broken, i. 402. 

What Timon the Miſanthrope once ſaid to him, ibid. 408. 

Procures war to be reſolved on againſt Sicily, ibid. 410, 

Is appointed general with Nicias and Lamachus, ibid. 411, 

Accuſed of impiety in the atrably of the, eagle, tid. 
418. 

His ſucceſs in Sicily, ibid. 419. 

When ſummoned to return, to Athens, retires to Pelopon- 
neſus, ibid. 

Gives advice to the Lacedzmonians iat the Athenians, 
and cauſes ſeveral cities of Aſia Minor to declare in their 
favour, ibid. 426. 

Is reconciled to the Athenians, and forces the Lacedæmo- 
nians to ſue for peace, ibid, 427. 

| Returns jn triumph to Athens, ibid. 425 ·· 

Puts again to ſea ; his fleet receives a check, and the com- 
mand of it is taken from him, ibid. 428, 429. 

Put to death by order of the ſatrap Pharnabazus, ibid. 433. 

ALzxanver I. king of Macedon, during the war with the 
Perſians, informs the Greeks encamped in the valley of 
Tempe of the danger of their ſituation, i. 245. 3 

Brings propoſitions of peace from Mardonius to the Athe» 

nians, ibid. 294. 

At Plates gives fecret intelligence to Ariftidls of the de- 
| figns of Mardonius, ibid. 3 10. 
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ALfxANDER THE Cream; ät the age of eighteen, diſtinguiſhes 
his courage at the battle of Oheronea, vii. go. - 

Comes on the part of his father Philip, to Propoſe a treaty 
of peace to the Athenians, * 5 
His character, ibid. 

ALZXanDEs, tyrant of Pherz, bis vices and eruelties, iii. 322. 
His fearful and ſuſpicious character, ibid. 324. | 
Is aſſaffinated by the brothers of his wife Thebe, ibid. 325, 
Artrnevs river, its ſource ; appears and diſappears at inter · 

vals, i ill. 419. 

Aris, a ſacred grove near Olympia, in which were the 
temple of Jupiter, that of Juno, other beautiful edifices, 
and a great number of ſtatues, iii. 420. - 

Auazoxs (the) conquered by Theſes, i. 34. 

AnBRACIA, city and gulf of, til. 342, 343. 

Anraiaravs the ſoothſayer, and one of the chicfs in the 
war of Thebes; his temple; his oracles, i. 43; ills 
251, 

Amnenicryons (council of), my iii. 298. 

Note on the ſtates which ſent deputies to that council, 
ibid. 486. 

Oath of the Amphictyons, ibid. 299. 

Juriſdiction of the council, ibid. 

Their ſentences againſt the - profaners of the temple of 
Delphi inſpired great terror, ibid. 301. 

Inſtituted the different games celebrated at Delphi, ii. 395. 

Philip, king of Macedon, obtained the right of a ſeat and 
vote in their aſſembly, v. 197. 

Philip is placed at the head of their confederation, vii. 80, 

S 2 
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AnrcLz, a city of Laconia, iv. 76. 1 
Temple of Apollo at, ibid. 77. 
Served by prieſteſſes, ibid. 
Inſcriptions and deerees preſerved there, bid. 35. 

Another very ancient temple near that of Apollo, ibid. 
Environs of Amyclz, ibid. 29. | 
AnNAacnHaRs1s (the elder) came into Greece in the time of 

Solon ; is placed among the number of the ſages, i. 125. 


ANACREON the poet, a native of Teos, vi. 193. Character of 


his poetry, ii. 472. 
Repairs to Polycrates of Samos, whoſe fiendbi he ob- 
uuns, and whom he celebrates on his lyre, vi. 262. 
Becomes the friend and adherent of Hipparchus, i. 170. 
AxAXAGORAS, the diſciple of Thales, the firſt who taught 
philoſophy at Athens, i. 446; iu, 135. 
Had recourſe to an intelligent cauſe to explain the effefs 
of nature, iii. 155. 
Was accuſed m. mne i. 4605 W. 
178, 179. 
AxaxanpaiDEs, king of Sparta, obliged by os Ephori to 
take a ſecond wife, iv. 128. 

AnNAxX1MANDER the phileſopher, a diſciple of Thales, il 135. 
His opinion concerning the light of the ſun, ibid. 198, _ 
Axaximtnts the philoſopher, a diſciple of Thales, iii. 135. 

Anxaximenes of Lampſacus, the hiſtorian, v. * 
Axpocipxs the orator, i. 444. 
Anvnros (iſle of) diſtant twelve ſtadia from Tenos; contains 


mountains covered with verdure, plentiful ſprings, and 


_ delightful valleys, vi. 329 


A 


At 


Aon 
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Its inhabitants are brave; Bacchus the divinity they princi- 
pally honour, vi. 330. 
AniMALs, obſervations of Ariſtotle on, v. 347. 
Climate has an influence on their manners, ibid. 348. 
Enquiries concerning the duration of the lives of different 
animals, ibid. 351. 
Of a mule which lived to the age of eighty years, jbid. 
352. | 
AnTALCiDAs the Spartan concludes a treaty of peace be- 
tween the Greeks and Artaxerxes, i. 4343 ii. 14. 


ANTHELA, a village or town celebrated for a temple of 
Ceres, and the aſſembly of the Amphictyons, iii. 298. 
Axrinacnus of Colophon author of a poem intitled the 

Thebaid, and of an elegy called the Lydian, vii. 44. 
Ax riochus the Arcadian ſent ambaſſador to the king of 
. 
Axrir non the orator, i. 444 
Axriropzs, opinions of the ancient philoſophers concerning 
the, iii. 202. 
ANTISTHENES, the diſciple of Socrates, inſtitutes a ſchool at 
Athens, ii. 120. 
The auſterities which he preſcribes to his diſciples cauſe 
them to deſert him, ibid. 121. 
Diogenes becomes his diſciple, ibid 
Syſtem of thoſe two philoſophers concerning the atttain- 
ment of happineſs, ibid. 
Axvrus, a citizen of Athens of great power and influence, 
one of the accuſers of Socrates, v. 428. 
Aba xvs, or Avernus, in Epirus, a lake from which exhale 


peſtilential vapours, iii. 343+ 
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ArZLuzs, the celebrated painter, born at Cos or at Epheſus, 
i. 461; vi. 193. 

| AroLLonorvs of Athens, painter, i. 448. | 

AroLLo, temples dedicated to. See AmycLz, DELos, &c, 

Axcap1a, journey through, iv. 261. 


A province in the centre of Peloponneſus, abounding in 
mountains and 3 by rivers and riyulets, ibid, 


262. 

Fertile in grain, plants, and trees, ibid. 263. 

Contradiion in the vori of its diffrent diftrifa, iid, 
270. 

At what time human ſacrifices were aboliſhed there, ibid, 
271, 496. 

Arcanians (the) have neyer been ſubjected to a foreign 

yoke, iv. 496. 


Acquired a milder — from Ph ſong, dances, and 
feſtivals, ibid. 265, 


Were humane, beneficent, brave, ibid ; and jealous of 
their liberty, ibid. 266. | 
Formed ſeveral confederated republics ibid: 
Epaminondas, to check the Spartans, engages them to build 
Megalopolis, ibid. 267. 
They principally worſhip the god Pan, ibid. 274. 
 AxcneLavs, king of Macedon, invited to his court all who 
were eminent in literature and the arts. Euripides, 
Zeuxis, and Timotheus accepted his invitations; vi. 26, 
Offered, but without effect, an aſylum to Socrates, v. 415. 
AxcuzrAvs the philoſopher, the diſciple of Thales, and 
| maſter of Socrates, iii. 135. 
Azcumwanvs, king of Lacedzmon, ravages Attica, i. 384. 


{+ 
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AxcniLocivs, the lyric poet of Paros, vi. 347. 
Has extended the limits of his art; his poems conſidered as 
models, ibid. 
His writings licentious, and filled with gall, ibid. 348. 
Cauſes, by the virulence of his ſatire, Neobule, of whom he 
had been enamoured, and whom he had ſought, in mar- 
riage, to deſtroy herſelf, ibid. 


Goes to Thaſos with a colony of Parians, where he draws 
on himſelf the hatred of the citizens, and ſhews his cow- 
ardice, ibid. 349. 

Is baniſhed from Lacedæmon, where his works are pro» 
ſcribed, ibid. 350. | 

Crowned at the Olympic games, ibid. 

Is killed by Callondas of Naxos, ibid. 

Axcnons, magiſtcates of Athens; their functions, i. 135. 
lie 275. 

Examination which they underwent, ibid. 275. 

Their privileges, ii. 276. | 

Superintended the public worſhip, ibid. 277. 

Perpetual, decennial, annual, i. 113. 

ArtoPAGUS, à tribunal appointed to watch over the mainte- 
nance of the laws and manners at Athens, i. 136. 


Inſtituted by Ceeropa, i. 11. 
Deprived of its privileges and reduced to filence by Pericles, 
i. 185 3 it. 292. 


Reſpect paid to it; Solon . it the r 
dance of manners, ii. 291. 
| balemaity of the ceremonies preceding the , 1 it, wi. 
293» 
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Sometimes reviſed the ſentences of the people, ii. 2959 
 ReſpeR paid to it, ibid. 
Note on a ſingular deciſion of it, ibid, 499. 
Axcivss (the) renowned for their bravery, iv. 298. 
Neglected the ſciences and cultivated the arts, ibid. | 
AxGoL1s, journey through, iv, 295+ | 
Was the cradle of the Greeks, ibid. 
Azconaurs, the firſt navigators, form the deſign of ſeizing 
the treaſures of ʒetes, king of Cholcos, i. 20. 
Their expedition rendered that diſtant en known, and 
was uſeful to commerce, ii. 8. 
AzGos. Its ſituation ; different forms — which 
it has been ſubject, iv. 297. 
Citadel, tewple of Minerva, fingular flatue of Jupiter, ibid. 
310. 
Conſecrated to Juno, i. 8. 
Its marſhes dried up by the heat of the ſun, v. 334- 
Axion, a muſician of Methymna, left poems, ii. 57. 
Invented and brought to perfeQion dithyrambics, Some 
particulars of his life, ibid. 57, 58. 171 
Ax isripEs eſteemed the moſt juſt and u of the Athe- 


nians, i. 218. 


One of the Athenian geyerals at the battle of Marathon ; 
gives up the command to Miltiades, ibid. 220, 


| Baniſhed by the faction of Themiſtocles, ibid. 228. 
Recalled from baniſhment, ibid. 
Commands the Athenians at the battle of Platz, ibid, 281- 
Conciliates by his mildneſs and juſtice the allies, who had 

taken offence at the harſhneſg of Pauſanias, ibid. 324. 
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The Greeks confide their intereſts to him, i. 32. 


AF 
218. 


Reflections upon the age of Ariſtides, ibid. 342. 
A citizen of Athens gave his vote againſt Ariſtides becauſe. 
he was diſguſted at hearing him called the Juſt, v vi. 230. 
AzisTiPpus, iii. 20). 
Idea of his ſyſtem and conduct, ibid. 208. 
ARISTOCRATES, king of Arcadia, betrays the Meſſenians, 
iv. 46. 

Is put to death by his ſubjeQts, ibid. 52. | 
Az1sToODEMUS, general of the Meſſenians, ſacrifices his 
daughter for his country, iv. 35. ' 

Courageouſly defends Ithome, ibid. 36. 15 

Kills himſelf in deſpair, ibid. 37. | 
Az1sTOGITON. See Harmonivs. | 
AR1STOMENES is declared general of the Meſſenians, iv. 39. 

Defeats the Lacedzmonians, ibid, 41. 

Is wounded and deprived of ſenſe, ibid. 47. 

Recovers again, and finds himſelf on a heap of the dead and 

dying in a dark cavern, ibid. 47. 
Manner in which he got out of the cavern, He returns to 


his ſoldiers, and takes vengeance on the Lacedzmonians 
and Corinthians, ibid. 48, 49. 

Unable any longer to defend Ira, he collects the women 
and children, with a body EY and n 
cadia, ibid. 52. 


Gives his ſon to be the leader of his Sünden who 
under his conduct go into Sicily, ibid. 53. 


— 
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Dies at Rhodes, iv. 53. 

Aatsroruanzs, the comic poet, vi. 48, 53+ ; 
. „ e eee Des 6 piece Wat: wth nia Bing 
ibid. 53. 
neee ae of the moſs important intereſt 

of the republic, ibid: 54. 
Ridicules Socrates on the fiage of Athens, v. 425. 
Calliftratus and Philonides, two — — performed 
nn his comedies, vi. 54. 

Reforms the lcentouſeſs of his pieces towards the end of 
the Peloponneſian war, ibid. 55. 


Hijndemen. on Aichylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, ibid, 
28, 29. 


r ad, 161, 


mere 115. 

Leaves Athens, v. 147. 

His repartees, ibid. 

Settles at Mytilene, the capital of Leſbos ; undertakes the 
education of Alexander, the ſon of Philip, ibid. 219. 

Account of his work on the diffrent kinds of rennen, 
ibid. 222. | 


Note, ibid. 481. | 

His eulogium, his method, extend of bis plans, his general 
and particular hiſtory of ugture, ibid; 303; & ſeq. 

AnzTaATVS ſeizes on eee eee after the 

death of Euphron, iii. 395. 

Anus, their form and uſe, ii. 175. a 


Auris of the Athenians, ii. 166. 


1 


% 
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In latter times were 2 of merce- 
naries, ii. 178. See ATHEXJANS. 


Aus of the Lacedæmonians, i iv. 218. 
Their diviſion, ibid. 488. 
AxsAuzs, miniſter of the king of Perſia, is gre, quali, 
v. 1233 vil. 67. 
AzxTs. Remarks on their origin, iii. 395. 
In Greece, moral cauſes had a greater influence on their pro- 
greſs than natural, i. 460. \ 
— — — of drawing, painting, ſculpture. cre chafomenda 
AzTEMIS1A, queen of Halicarnaſſus and ſome neighbouring 
iſlands, follows Xerxes in his expedition, i. 277. | 
| Advice which ſhe gave to that monarch, ibid. 278. 
Her tomb at Leucata, iii. 35 5. 
ArTEMISIA, wife of Mauſolus king of Caria, v. 102. | 
Her affection for her huſband, ibid. 
Invites orators to compoſe his eulogium, ibid. 104 _ 
Erects a magnificent tomb for him. Deſcription of that 
tomb, ibid, 
Ascra the native place of Hebod, i lit. 259. 


Asia. Summary of a voyage to the. coaſts, and ſeveral of 
the neighbouring iſlands, vi. 172. 


About two centuries after the Trojan war, the Ionians, 
olians, and Dorians ſettled on its coaſts, ibid. 177. 
178, . 

Asras1a accuſed of irreligion, i. 364. 
The miſtreſs of Pericles, ſhe becomes his wife, i. 438. 


26 GENERAL NRX. 
Her eulogium. The moſt diſtinguiſhed Atheniars fe- 
quented her company, i. 461. 


Asszust y of the people at Athens, what was its 5 K 


247, 248. 
Manner of voting in it, ibid. 250. 
(general), at the iſthmus of Corinth, of the depu- 


ties of all the ftates that had reſolved not to ſubmit to 


a 
- of the Amphictyons held in the ſpring at Del- 


phi, and in autumn at Tbermopylæ, iii, 300, See Au- 


=  PHICTYONS. 

Of the Peloponneſian league, i. 376. 

Of Bceotia, in which the affairs of the nation were diſcuſſed 
in four different councils, and of which the Thebans di- 
reQed the proceedings, iii. 254. 


Of the Theſſalians, the decrees of which were only obliga- 


tory on the towns and diftrits eee 
ibid. $10, 3117. 

' Of the Acarnanians, ibid. 356. 

Of the Achæans, ibid. 406. 

Of Elia, ibid. 413. 

Of the Arcadians, iv. 266. | 

Of fome cities of Argolis, ibid. 3 10. 


Of Corinth, in which Philip propoſed a general peace for 
Greece, and a war againſt the Perſians, and in which he 
was choſen generaliſſimo of the Greeks, vii. 96, 97. 


or Pn IR Gn Les (of even, cies 
vi. 178. 


* 
. 
* = 


An 
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Of the Lonians, confiſting of the deputies of twelve citics, 
vi. 178. 
Of the  Dorians, compoled of « fall nunher of deputics, 
ibid. 178, 179. 
The decrees of theſe aſſemblies were not obligatory on all 
the cities of a diſtri, ibid. 183. | 
AsTRONONY, a general idea of the ſtate of in Greece in the 
middle of the fourth century before Chriſt, iii. 196, & 
ſeq. 
Ade bes Vs u. prize fiſteen times, 
vi. 44. 
His ſon of the ſame name had for eee ng | 
Aphareus, and Theodectes, ibid. 
We pang aria acorn ee 357. 
ATHENS. Its foundation, i. 12. 
| Conſecrated to Minerva, ibid. g. 
Summary deſcription of, ii. 93. 
| More circumſtantial deſcription of, ibid. 200. 
Citadel of, ibid. 216. 
Note on the plan of, Ibid. 479. 
Divided like Attica into ten tribes, ibid. 243. · 
Taken by Lyſander, i. 430. F 
Lyſander eſtabliſhed there thirty magitrts, who. es 
its tyrants, ibid. 431, 
Shakes off the yoke of Lacedemon ; werte the treaty of 
Antalcidae, ibid. 434. 8 
Was leſs the birth- place than the reſidenoe of genius, ibid. 
"ES 
| Aruzn1ans, their character, ii. 260. 


290 o u⁰nAt Tub 


x Their fickleneſs, v. 160. 1 10 7 er 


Manners and civil life, ji. 314 

Refigio,facred minites crimes agil religion i 339 
Feſtivals, ibid. 429. | 

Houſes and entertalnments, ibid. 443. | 


Education. Ceremonies by which a young 1 was 


; enrolled i in the dumber of legitimate children, iii, 12. 

Aa which put him in fotos of all th rights of e cer 

ibid. 13. of 2047088 

| Athenian by addpticn, B li. t03-. 

Commerce of the Atheniany, iv. 362. 

- The port of the Firms gh eee and might ka 
been more ſo, ibid. ' 03 ad 3i4nrt (24h 

The laws laid reftraints on commerce, ibid. uy 

The more commerce flouriſhes, the wore laws mult be mul 
tiplied, ibid. 363. 

When the eauſes relative ts comms „ 

The exportation of corn from Attica forbidden, ibid. 365. 

* Whence the Athenians procured corn, ibid. ts 

Quaatity of grain. which they imported from different 
countries, ibid, © © 

On the only commodity which the Athenians might export 
bout paying duty, ibid. 366. * 

„ eee os ebb. ibid. 365, 366. 

What foreigners may traffic in the public market, ibid. 367. 

La againſt the monopoly of corn, ſbid. ve 

Finances and taxes of the Athenians, ibid. 375. | 


Duties of import and export, ibid, 375, 37. aur 


Note on the ſame ſubject, ibid. 498. 
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The farm of the duties put up by auction, ir. 356. 
Revenues derived from the Eee ibid. 577. 

Free gifts, ibid. 359. 

Contributions of the allied ftates, ibid. 378, EY 

Forced contributions, ibid. 379 

| Contributions for the melateamace of the apep,. Bit aides - 

Demoſthenes rendered the levying of this tax more 7 
and equitable, ibid. 38 1. - 

Law of exchanges relative to this tax, ibid. 5h 

. Zeal and emulation of the commanders of the galleys, ibid. 
383. 

Other contributions and expenditures of the rich, either 
voluntary or forced, ibid. 

Officers enn 3 
finances, ibid. 384. TT 

Treaſuries and wires of chr dill ibid, 


Riches of the Anne 
ſource to them, ibid. 366. 


Manner in which they make ate of their many fn 
trade, ibid. 368. 

Ac banks lb cena el 5 

n 
Macedon, ibid, 373. 

Whence obtained; and for whit ſes cinployed, bid. 

How rendered more common, ibid. * 

Money of the Athenians, ibid. 372+ 

Drachma, * e obales, ibid. 372, . 
204. | 

Generals, ten choſen anmually, ii, 169. 
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Milary Garices <0 wiht: ag and; 1o'whas/age the? Adk 
nians were bound to ſerve, ii, 164. 6 
Who were exempted from ſerving, ibid. 165. 
Where the names. of, thoſe who were to. make the cam- 
paign were inſcribed, ibid. 166, 5 
Soldiers. Ceremony of enrolling a young man among the 
foldiery, fii. 56. | 
"Oplitze,'6r heavy-armed, their arms, ii. 167. | 
Changes introduced by Iphicrates in their arms, ibid. 168. ö 
Light- armed ſoldiers, their deſtination, ibid. 167. | 


"Hiſtory of the Athenians, if concluded at the battle of Ar 
Chæronea, Abe ere . 
years i. 112. | 0 
May be divided into three intervals of time the age of 


' Solon, or of the laws; the age of Themiſtocles and Arif- 0 
| tides, or that of glory; and the age of Pericles, or that 
of luxury and the arts, ibid. | | 


The Athenians aſſiſt n 


Make many conqueſts, ibid, 333. N T 

Attack Cotinth, Epidaurus, wid. 337. 

Defeated at Tanagra, recal Cimon from rh i ibid. F. 
30. 


Rejet᷑t a project of Themiltocles, becauſe it is unjuſt ; and, 
ſome years after, follow the unjuſt counſel of the Samiaus 
| becauſe it was to their intereſt, ibid. 349» 350. | 

Succour Corcyra, ibid. 364 

Befiege Potidza, ibid. 365. 

Lay waſte the coaſts of Peloponneſus, ibid, 96, 

Oppreſſed by the thirty magiſtrates appointed by Lyſander, = 
who become their tyrants did. 431, . = 

4 Their 
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Their diſputes with Philip king of Macedon. After many 
negotiations they make a treaty. with that prince. Thei 
fears increaſe ; they enter into an alliance with the The- 
bans, and are defeated at Chzronea in Bœotia, v. 84. 
wil, 70. See ATwans and Ga egcs. | 


Arni Wonkn; their education. See Evpvcarion, 
Their dreſs and ornaments, ii. 322, 445- 


The leg ;pmmby lem con hu by only on certain oc- 
caſions, ibid. BF © ow 

Their occupations, Santas, of their apartments, x 
&c. ibid. 445. 8 

Arete, ſchools for them þn Gree moins vt 

public expence, i. 4368. . 

2 rg ag oraon 

Oath of their inſtructors, ibid. 438. 

Conditions on which Ge were admitted to combat bd 


439% 
Rules which they were 3 ade in der con- 
teſts, ibid. 441» 


467. 
Fatal conſequences of the 3 
148. a 
ATTALUS, an athleta, anecdote of, v. 209. 
Arrick, firſt inhabitants of. See Cxcxors. 
Deſpiſed by the ſavage nations of Greece, i. 6. | 
nnen 12. a = 
edge, ibid. 13. Fe PR 


Dirided i into thee claſſes, ©, an D HAR, 5 DET 54 I 
Vor. VII. T 
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Great number of ſlaves in Attica. ii. 98. 
. ketch of the country, ibid. I Ain 


More circumſtantial deſeriptiom of Alien, v. 1, et 4 


Its fields feparated by bedges or walls, ibid. I. 
Small columns pointed out thoſe. which were engaged for 
dhe repayment of money, ibid. 2. 
The poſſeſſor of a field might not fink a well, nor dani 

wall or houſe, but at a certain diſtance from the field of 

his neighbour ; nor might he turn on it the water r by which 

© ke wis incottinoded, ibid. 2. 

Agriculture of Attica; the Egyptians taught the princi- A 
ples f agrieulture to the Athenians, and the Atheniane 
f to the other inhabitants of Greece, ibid. 15. wack. 
Means propoſed by — ite — ibid. 

29. w * 16 A 
Philoſophers who have written on — bed, bid „ * 
Precepts on agriculture, ibid. 18. 1 | 
Tillage performed in Artica with 8 * 


Culture of trees, ibid. 23. rom | 
"Grafting; Ibid. 24. Shy ee B 

Fig-trees, pomegranates, ibid, 24. 

Fruits of Attica remarkable for their l ibid. 2 5. Ba 


Difference of the ſexes in plants and trees, ibid. 2 5. 
Precepts concerning the plants of the kitchen garden, ; 


ibid. 22. | 4 
Precees forthe clue af the e, bid. 18 n | 
| Pruning of the vine, ibid. WE + eggs, Ba 


How 'to renew the youth of en old wise - Bock, e Pee 
grapes without ſlones, to obtain black and white berries 


aon the ſame vine, and in the ſame cluſter, ibid. 21. NPI 
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Vintages of Avia 4. different methods of preſerving the 
wine, v. 44 Bled Te dib 263g: T val 
Songs and „ p ad 

Harveſt of Attica, how gathered, Sag tanoM Yo 2338 


Songs of the reapers; manner of threlking 1h? " amine 
ibid. 3. þ * 19% 


The labours of the co untry accompanied i in Attie by felt? 
vals and ſacrifices, ibid. g. ti Os Yo 2li4imegss 


Produce of an Athenian farm, ibid. 47 Ah ον, 
Arugisu; ſeveral N Authors have been accuſed wh, 


vii. I& , n On lege 14 
Falſely for the moſt r e eg 
ibid. 99. igen I 
Arzan vs, See Anf 


te a torn e which te feet of mee way 
"OT? ne 13 Yo ore & e 


; 7 
1 . 1 — 2 an 


414408 B. 8) n tai to 241 
B.ssten e lp Dare ae nc md 
i. 195. 1 i: Jo alddu r 
Baceuvs (ein of)inghe e af Andray yi RY 
Eſpecially honoured at Naxos, ibid. 35. 
At Brauron- SeeBravaons oo oo 7 
At . 
in honour of that god, N. 16g, 4. 41] 


BaccavLipes, a celebrated lyric poet, vi. 342. 
For ſome time tits Oak ia the ror of Ying Hier, 


ibid, 3 
Bavxzzs, Athenian, heir occupations irc 30h 4 Cnet 
T3 


2 * 
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Barns, public and private, ii. 319. 

Bzans, Pythagoras did not forbid them to be ene by ha 
diſciples, vi. 277. [7s 

Bees of Monat Hymertus their honey eker i. 15 3 is 


Braurv, univerſal and particular, from what it reſults, vi. 199. 
Sentiments of Plato on this ſubject, ibid. * 
Opinion of Ariftotle, ibid. 2 8 
In Wrede 434... 
Expreſſion of Ariſtotle concerning beauty, v. 14. 

Baixo, Minerals, vegetables, and animals form links in the 

chain of beings, v. 352+ ee bid 


„ rodeo; apreretuny 


did. 3544 35+ wo Met ad fo! 


1 Fa ae be 


tween the Spartans and Arcadiang, vi. 261, 
Bias of Priene, one of the ſages of Greece, i. 124. 
Advice given by him to the people of Ionia, vi. 184. 
Biaps are very ſenfible of the rigours of the ſeaſons, v. 349. 
Their departure and e Wha pcs ee "ths "ops 
noxes, ibid. 3 50 55 
Biaru of a child (the day of the), among the barbarians, 
* $7, confidered as a day of mourning for the family, iii. 3. 


Burn (diſtinguiſhed), in what n e 3 
105. | 
Bororaxens, chiefs of the Desde. 274. 


Bozoria (journey through), ili. 249. | F 
Fertile in corn, ibid. 275, pig? re aH A. v2 4 


L 4 
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The winter there very cold, iii. 289. | 
n * 18 
Great men it has produced, ibid. 25. . 
Boxoriaxs (the) are brave, iii. 25. viel 'f 1 
Mabie laws ch W Ty. -mand e * 
Appear heavy and ſtupid, ibid. 278. | * 
Their taſte for muſic, and the pleaſures of the table ; thei 
character, ibid. 288, 289. ” 29909 yi 
Their ſacred battalion, ibid. 291, Ge 


Teſtimony rendered by Philip of WR to the bravery | 
of that battalion, ibid. 292. 


Books, among the ancients, were rare, and coſt a great 
price, which occaſioned knowledge to be propagatgd 
but ſlowly, ii. 130. 


The ſtock of the - Athenian bookſellers generally conſiſted 
of books of mere amuſement, of which they. ſent ſom to 
the Greek colonies, ibid. 130. 


Boorr, the right of dividing it always confidered as one of 
the privileges of the general, ii. 182. : 
BoxixG, manner of that conteſt, iv. 459. Pre 
BrAvkon, a town of Attica, in which was celebrated the 
feſtival of Diana, v. 30, and that of Bacchus, ibid. 3 . 
Babes or Boars conſtructed by order of Darius over the 
Boſphorus of "Thrace, ii. 37. ny 
Another conſtrued by order of the 'fame prince over the 
later or Danube, to ſecure the retreat of his army, i. 205. 
Another conſtrued Waun the Helleſ- 
pont, ibid. 231, 468. 4 


BvcxLts, diſhonour annexed to its loſs, and 1 TH 273. | 
T3 an 
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A Spartan puniſhed for having Ps without oe, in, 
1% 


Brzanrinzs (the) ſuccour Perinthus; are beſieged by Phi- 


lip, and delivered by Phocion, who commanded the Athe- 

 nians ; they decree in gratitude a ſtatue to the people of 
Athens, vii. 71,79, 78. 
ByzaxTwn, deſcription of that city, ii. 36. v4 
The people there are in poſſeſſion of the fupreme authority, 

Remark of Anacharſis to Solon, ibid. 39. | 

Fertility of ity W 
Ma a 


2821 Ti» bas * 
a 0 in Breotia with a colony of Pheencian, 


— + 
i. * 


. 
Proſe, i. 4533 .. 36. 

Caxlinacuvs adviſes the battle of Marathon, i i. 220. TY 

- 1 Commands the right wing of the Greeks in tht . 


* 


1d, 220. 


© 3 . 


Calles, pay aQor that uſed exrrgan _ "RE 


Ape, vi. 79- Nr {ndit 3c de 
Note on that actor, ibid. 433. * 
cane the Ackein wen th Find of Dio kilo 
bim into Sicily, v. 73. 5 8 
\ Qonlpires aghinft him, Ibid. 74. #64 44 | 


And, in violation of . 
to be aſſaſſinated, ibid, 76. 


Ca 


Ca 


Ceci 
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Periſhes miſerably, Ve 77+, „„ £24it8band! V Yer 
CamByses, fon of Cyrus, Gly; ſever me of. Adden 
i. 190. ' is 10 Noms 


Caraxzps; one of che le in n of mans 
Cru, a eity of Arcadia, for what remarkable, iv. 286. 


CHarRAacTERs or PorTRAITS or "Manxzzs, this Tha of 


writing known to We Greeks. eg deſcribed 
by Ariſtotle, vii. 66. FRIOTY 24 

CarTHAGE, the government of ys city inclived towards the 
oligarchy, n 

Form of government at, ibid. 249. 

CaxysTus, a city of Eubea, poſſeſſed extenſive —— quar- 
ries of marble, and a kind of ſtone from which was made 
an incombuſtible cloth, ii. 72. | 

Cavnvs, a city of Cariaz the country is fertile, 4 
are frequent there, vi. 203. 

Pleaſantries of Stratonicus ill-received at Caunus and at 
Corinth, ibid. 204. 

Causts (rias r), diſcourſe of, iii. 746. 

Cavairy the principal ſtrength of the Perſian armies, i. 
199. i K . 

(Athenian) not ſo good as that of Thebes, and 

why, 1 ii. 190. 


Cavks, the firſt dwellings of the inhabitants of Greece, i i. 1. 
See LABYRINTH. 


Cave of Cnoffus. See Cx ETS. 
Cave Corycius deſcribed, ii. 413. 
Cave of Delphi. See DLT. 


Cicroys, a native of Sais in Egypt, comes to Alli col 
lets and civilizes the Athenians; gives them laws; 
T4 
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lays the foundation of Athens and eleven other towns; 
inſtitutes the Areopagusp this tomb W 
memory; his ſucceſſors, i. 3—13. 
CsL13acy,thaſe who lived in it at Sparta not vated 

their old age like the qther citizens 3 obliged to undergo 

| certain, humiliations, iv. 179. eat arm 
Cancurzs the port of Corinth, i UL. 370. , gν¹,j,a 
Cxxsus or eſtimate of the property of each citizer, that re- 


quired in che oligarchy ſa high, that the general aſſem- 
bly is compoſed only of the rich, which i is a defect; in 
certain democracies the cenſus entirely diſregarded, 
which is a ſtill greater defect, v. 264. 


Cxos, a very fertile and populous iſand, in which were 
_ _ worſhipped Ariſtæus, Minerva, Apollo, and Bacchus, 
vi. 331. 

At Toulis, the principal city of that iſfand, the law permit. 
ted ſuicide to perſons who have arrived at the | age of 
ſixty years, ibid. 333. Gs 

Its inhabitants brave, ibid. 

The city was magnificent, and produced _ clebrate 
"men, ibid. 334 — 

8 a river near Athens, ii. 95+ 

Another river of the ſame name in the territory * Eleulis, 
v. 462. 

CxARMON IS, ſplendour of the religious ceremonies es of Athens, 
the 343» 

— —, tremendous, which ga ſi the trials of the 
| Arcopagut, ibid. 293. 

— thc bene in the ſeit of baden. 

m. 276. 6 


17a 95 


18 1 , 
0 114. aim 


f 


GA at” HASE 481 
Cr evtoutes of he? crowning "of We aaron allt Ohm 


nne 
N Apialion when plat ha af Killed I another, 
i. 20. RRP * 


2 * the funerals of thoſe 2 ey lot their lives 
fare fighting for their country, ii. 240. 1 tet Ihe 


Canzs. See Exkus!s. | 

c t; an Arhenian'general, ii. 145. k SUZILACL LY 

e ea, e ee 
Loſes his life in the harbour of Chios, ibid 427. pug 


CuxO A, * town celebrated for the battle gre there by 
Philip, vii. 88, 


Caarcis, a city of bobs, ü. 78. | 
Its ſituation, ibid. 76. 


CHALDE&ANS (the), the Greeks _"—_ to them u Kt their 


knowledge concerning the courſe of the heavenly bodies, 
iii. 188. 


Cauanztx or Accounts at —— its functions, i. 280. 
CHARES, an Athenian general, vain and deſtitute of abilices, 
ii. 426. 

Corrupt, covetous; only maintained his influence with the 
Poe by the fake nay nn OE. 
158. 

Cauſes ds calf Timotheus and Chabrias/to be con- 
demned in a fine, ibid. 78, 79. 

Eaters into the pay of Artabazus, ibid. 81. 

The Athenians, on the complaint of Artaxerxes, — 
him, and make peace, ibid. 8 1. 


Sent without ſucceſs to the ſuccour of the Olyathians, ibid. 
130. 


VT T4 * © £75 "A; 55 
* Y e 4 
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„A W againſt Phiip, and defented, a Cbæronea, vu. 
8 „in ons 
4 forhidgen to be uſed in the N of Ma- 
cedon, and why, v. 199. 
fates of Sicily, ». v. 2 


Cignoupay, 1 the legillator © of different 
Excellent maxims placed at 249 —— 
3 * 


20 


21120 
CnExsonesvs Tavnica, its fertility ; its, commerce, ĩi. 5, 
Cnzasonzsvs or Tunger, the poſſeſſion of ĩt ſecured to 
the on the | navigation or the | Helleſpont, | v. 
e. 
Camo of Lacedzmon, one of the ſages of Greece, i. 124. 
Expired with joy while embracing his ſon, who bad been 
declared victor at the Olympic wen „ | 
Cos, view of that iſland, vi. 173. | 1 


The inhdbitants' of it pretended it was the birth-place of 
Homer, ibid. 174. 


Their power and riches become fatal to them, ibid. 175. 
cnonus. See Tukarzz. 
Caxoxotocy, uncertainty of the qnckar Greek, 5,99 390. | 
| Cimox, his great qualities, i, 331. % eee 
His exploits, ibid. 332. 3 y 
His policy with regard to the allies, ibid. 333. 
Goes to the aſſiſtance of Inarus, ibid. 336. 
Is recalled from baniſhment by the : Athenians; defeated 
at Tanagra, ibid. 340. | 
_ Cauſes à truce for five years to be concluded between” La- 
cedzzmon and Athens, ibid, 340. n 


Compels Artaxerxes to ſue for peace, ibid. 341, 
Dies in Cyprus, ibid. 


Ci 


C1 
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Compariſon of him and Pericles, i. 3. 0 
CrTiz2n; to hate a right to that title it was ſufficient at 
Athens to be born of a father n 

1 eitiaens, ii 103 · W b>b oi» .2 

Several ſovereigns have Eicke the tithe of Ghiten of 

Athens; difficulty of obtaining it, ibid. 14. 

lo other. republics he only was a citizen wWho was . 
ed from a line of progenitors who, had themſelves been 
ſuch, V. A581, > zi 4 

1 Ariſtotle, this privilege 1 

granted to him who, free from every other care, dedi» 
cates himſelf entirely to the ſervice of his country: 
whence it would follow, that the name of Citizen is but 
imperfe&ly applicable to children and decrepit old men, 

and by no means to thoſe who exerciſe the mechanic 
arts, ibid. 258, et 

What kind of equality ought to obtain between citizens. 
None admitted in the oligarchy. That which is affected 

in the democracy, deſtructive of all ſubordination, ibid. 

Legiſlators have wiſhed to eſtabliſh equality of fortunes 
without ſucceſs, ibid. 261, 262, . 

The liberty of the citizen does not confit in doing what 
he pleaſes, but in not being obliged to do any thing but 
what the laws ordain, ibid. 261, _ 

CLazomenz (the iſland of) derives a great proſit from its 
oils, vi. 187. A 
The native place of Anaxagoras, ibid. 193. 
CLazowsnians, in what manner they re · eſtabliſned their 
finances, vi. 187. | 
Crsosurus of Lindus, one of the ſages of Greece, i. 124. 
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CrromnroTus vanquiſhed aud flain at Leuctra, ii. 27, 
„ Inwhat manner tlie news of eee received at 


410d Sparta, ibid. ꝶ94. e 

Cox fucceeds Pericles, who died of the eue, 
0 ie tt wile biete wrath ente 

Fs killed in Thrace, bid. t ad 


- Curornantys of Corinth the firſt 2 1 
features of the countenance, in. 398. * 21 


Orrornrrus collects and ere _ — oy _ 
»d Oui 258. Fi wel re TA G 


" "Ehrorurxts, üg 6 of Sicho, adored for is ware yup and for. 
* | midable from his courage, ui. 390. q | 


by e at the Olympic games, 4.391. | 
Propoſes van. W 
391. 
— Lanner Hips to e od 
ranny, i. 173. ren aye! ans 231 
gy ann the n elif: Fes Guin, dia- 174. 
re mann 
ten, ibid. 182. | ; 
Cnipvs in Doris the — of „ e vi. 
1894. 
‚ Ocledrated for the temple and ſtatue of Venus, and the fa- 
cred grove near the temple of, ibid 
Coctrvs, a river of Epirus, ii. 3433. 
Copxvus, the laſt king of Athens, devotes himſelf to death 
for the good of his country, i. 62. | 
Cotoxits (Greek) fettled eren in "the moſt diſtant ſeas. 
What the motives of theſe emigrations. The connection 


of 


Cc 


en 
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of dhe colonies with their ewe ii. 7, 43 3-B. 
388. 02.1 | "M1 das obig 
Eſtabliſhment” of the Oreeks on the coaſts of Aſſa Minor, 

in the diſtricts known by the names of e Ioniny and 
Doris, i. 923 vi. 176. % oi Sonne tent Yo 18 
Their manners; their den WIE inolr A 


Col uuns, 1 vere engraven treaties of alliance; / . 


4322 beg ban Hr nt ol t3y 
Others OP Gat TOTES the mance differrat - 
individuals, v. r. Sei itt , eee 52 


Others round the Gas Absshpine nba) on 
which were inſcribed the names of the lick, their maladies, 
and the means by which they were cured, iv. 321. 


Coror non the native place of Xenophanes, yi. „ 


ComBATS (fingle). frequently took place between the . Greeks 
and Trojans, but flight was, not, diſgraceful when the 


combatants were of unequal ſtrength, i. 54, 55. Pet 
(gymaaltic) of the Athenians, i ii. 430 2 
at the Olympic arenen 
Note on this ſubject, ibid. 489. 
Conmepy (hiſtory af), vi. 46. 15 
Its birth, ibid. WS 
Authors diſtinguiſhed in this kind of echt ibid. 47. 
Cenſure of the ancient comedies, ene thoſe A 
phanes, ibid. 153. 
Eulogium of that poet, ibid. 154. auανι,ẽe? 
| Socrates would not be preſent at the repreſentation of co- 
medies ; and the law forbad EE TIED, 
one, ibid. 156. 70 49: 102 


— 


186 en EAT TIT 


Bu that philoſopher faw with. pleaſure the pieces of Euri« 

| © 30062790: pA | 
—— — ih 

PR of ſeveral ſcenes in the comedy of the Birds of 
Ariftophanes; ibid. 163. og e 11 7 teen e 

Anne can 'ouly take birth, and be brought to 
perfection, in rich and enlightened ſtates, ibid. 170 

Cong Ts, opinions „ ee re 


with their courſe, iii. 198, 199. 
Con uses. See ArnN ARI, n 8 PRE. 
neren, Gas, i. e eee 3 


— VG; * d tan 
In 1 8 . 
the fine arts, i. 455. | 


TIES: * 


ConrzpraATiONs of the Hates of Cree | in the earlieſt we 
The "cities of each profitice were ited by" a common 
league. See ASSEMBLY: © "_ | 

Conraisbrioxs levied by the Athenians on the — 

N —— . * to (ien e) — 

| neceſſities of the ſtate, ibid. | 55 

Cooxkar, Greek authors who have written i . 46n a 

Cor A1 (Lake), deſcription of, ſize of, iii. 293. 

Channels to drain off its waters, ibid. 54 | 
conar of Syracuſe one of the — eg 
rhetoric, iv. 411. 

ConxmnA of Tanagra took leſſons in poetry e Myrtia 

with Pindar, iii. 281. 


Gaived the prige ageiaſt Pindar five vimcy bd. 468, 
Cosi n, ſituation of, iii, 369. f 


Size of, ibid. 


MIAT IDE, 26 


Forum, temple, atues, tomb, af the au 
ibid. 370. i Bae 


Citadel of, ibid. 37 1. 223074) 993 „tore 


Was the mart of Aſia and Europe, ibid, 30 dzud 21 40 
Full of warehouſes and manufactures, ibid. „ ann 

| Courteſuos chere occalioned the ruin of ſirangers, ibid. 3794 
The courteſans not admitted to the feſtivals of Venus ſo- 
7 lemnized by, the modeſt women, ibid. 379. to valid 1180 
Changes that took place in its government, ibid, 380 
Syracuſe and Corcyra, colonies from Corinth, ibid. 188. Wy 


ConmTuawans. After the abolition of royalty, the Corinth- 
| jans formed a government which. approached more to 


the oligarchy than the democracy, ſince affairs of im- 
portance were not ſubmitted to the decifon' of the mul · 


titude, iii. 387. | Ar. ” 


Phidon, one of their u 
poſſeſſions to remain, but endeavoured to limit the num- 
ber of families and citizens, ibid. 387. 


Coax. The Athenians fetched corn from "Lat. F 
Sicily, from the Cherſoneſus Taurica, now the Crimea, 


whence they obtained large quantities, ii. 5; iv. . 
Bœotia produces much corn, iii. 275. FAA 
As does alſo Theſſaly, ibid, 312, 313. TT wh en") 
The Athenians forbidden to export it, ir. 3659 
elit Wt RUE e I Pers 

did. 367, 368. 

Ordinary price of corn, ibid. 367. 
Manner of cultivating and preſerving it, v. 17, 
8 r 


5 


N 
| 
| 
| 
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Chen, 8 city of Peloponneſus, bull br oer ef Epani. 
nondas, iv. 26. 
Conycivs. See CAvzs. 


Cos, the birth-place of Hip bare 
Account of that iſland, ibid. hoden [ 
e * 
Corritvs, à mountain celebrated for ain? of "Hi, 
r. 216. L943 02 b 


Corrs king of Thrace ; his character; * Ut, 357. 
His folly, ervelty, and death, ibid. 338. 306! 286: 2 | 
Councit, (general). "Sxn of FR en ber 
coe known to the Greeks about the middle of the 
_ fourth century before Chriſt, iii, 206. 
amp perm in what; it bas i itt, 45: ts 
CovxrxsAxs at Athens protected by the laws, ii. 327. 
Occafioned the ruin of youth, ibid. 328. | 
—— of Corinth.” Szz Cory, 
Craxavs, ſucceſſor of Cecrops, i. 14. 
Dethroned by Amphi&yon, ibid. 17. 
| Cars, a writer of comedics, vi. 47. 


Crartixvs, a writer of — * vi. 47. Fn | 
| CarsrnoxTEs, one of the Heraclidz, obtains the 3 | 
of Meſſenia, i. 62 3 iv. 73, 115. 


Cazrs (the iſland of), at preſent Candia, vi. 214. 
Its excellent ſituation, the nature of its ſoil, its produc- 9 
tions, its harbours, its cities, in the time of Homer, Cy 
ibid. 222, __ bis ee | 55 


Its fabulous ee ibid, 215. KY I 
Its 
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Its ancient conqueſts, vi. 223. 
Tomb or cave of Jupiter in, ibid. 217. 
Mount Ida, ibid. 219. See LanyzinTH, 
Casraxs (the) were excellent archers and lingers, vi. 222. 
Rhadamanthus and Minos gave them celebrated laws by 
which Lycurgus profited in compiling thoſe of Sparta, 
ibid, 224. | | 
Why they have ſooner degenerated from their inſtitutions 
than the Spartans, ibid. 224. 
Law of ſyncretiſm, what, ibid. 227. 
Cretans who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in poetry and 
the arts, ibid. 227. 
Camss. Difficulty of proportioning puniſhments to erimes3 
K ³˙ A WHINE 62" W9—G 
ii. 307. 
Caution uſed at Lacedzmon in trials for crimes that were 
puniſhed with death, iv. 152. 
Caorsvs. Preſents made by him to the endl of Dolph 
ii. 384. 
Carrria, or ambuſcade, a military exerciſe among the Spar- 
tans, iv. 176. 
Note on that ſubjeR, 481. 
Crauga, of h u («h:06 Alpes 209 
| Perſians, v. 377. 
Cors and BALLs, players with, at Athens, ii. 475. 
Cuxia. Each tribe among the Athenians was divided into 
three euriæ, and each curia into thirty claſſes, iii. 11, 
Every Athenian was enregiſtered in one of the curiz, either 
immediately after birth, or at the age of three or four 
years, but rarely after his ſeventh year, ibid. 
Vox. VII. U 
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CrcLapss (iſles), why ſo called, vi. 324 
After having been ſubjected by different karl 
republics, ibid. 325. | 
Were at length conquered by the Athenians, ibid. 325. 5 
CycLx (Epic), a collection of the ancient traditions of Greece, 
from which the dramatic authors took the * 
their pieces, vi. 124; vii. 39. , 
Crerxx (of Meton). See Mrrox. 


Crorerx, prieſteſs of Juno, what happened to her two for 
Biton and Cleobis, iv. 306. 


CrLiant, the higheft mountain in Arcadia, iv. 282. 
The port of the city of Elis, iii. 419. 


Crron endeavours to ſeize on the ſupreme authority at 
Athens; his adherents put to death, i. 117, 118. 


Cruz in Zolia, its inhabitants virtuous; but had the cha- 
racter of being almoſt ſtupid, vi. 185. 

Cynosarces. See GYMNASIUM, 

Crrakissi4, port, iv. 24. 

ECrrsrus becomes king of Corinth, iii. 380. 


Was . ow foams, 
ibid. 381. | 


Crxvs raiſes the power of the Perſians, i. 190. 
His virtuous and generous conduct towards Panthea, ir, 
12. 
Crrnxxa, an iſland at the extremity of Laconia, iv. 66. 
Sketch of that iſland and its inhabitants, ibid. 67. 
CrrTHwos, one of the * famous for is 3 vi. 
e 


Dar 
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D. 


\ 


D.. of Sicyon, a famous ſculptor, ſeems to have been 
the firſt who detached the arms, hands, legs, and feet of 
ſtatues, iii. 398. 

Note on him, ibid. 487. 

Daumpas, the Spartan, his anſwer to the emiſſaries of 
Philip, iv. 209. 

Danon and Phintias, their hiſtory, vi. 416. 

Daxavs, king of Argos, his arrival in Greece, i, 3. 

His deſcendants, ibid, 60. 
Daxce, properly ſo called, not only employed in e 


ceremonies, but uſual at entertainments. The Athenians: 


conſidered thoſe as unpoliſhed who, on occaſion, refuſed 
to take part in this exerciſe, ii. 473, 474 


The Theſſalians ſo highly eſteemed dancing, that they ap- 
plied the terms of that art to the functions of — 
and generals, iii. 3 16. 


The name of dancing was allo giren to the performance er 
actors and of the choruſes, vi. 76 


Darnxx, daughter of the Ladon, her adventure, iv. 278. 
Damvs, ſon of Hyſtaſpes, becomes king of Perſia, i. 190. 
Divides his empire into twenty fatrapies, ibid. 194. 


By the advice of Democeirs, makes war on' the Greeks, 
ibid. 202, 


Marches againſt the Scythians, ibid. 204. 


Conquers the nations near the Indus, ibid. 206. 
U 2 
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His death, i. 228. 
Daris received orders from Darius to deſtroy Athens and 
Eretria, 1. 213, 
Dr ap (the), ceremonies performed for, ii. 1 50. D 
© General feſtival for, ibid. 153. | 
Sepulture conſidered as a ſacred rite, ibid. 153, 154- 
Expences of funerals, ibid. 155. 


Puniſhment of thoſe who did not aer the * bonours to 
their parents, ibid. 15 f. 


The dead of the Greeks and Trojans burped i in the inter- 
val between the armics ; their Memory was honoured by 
lamentations and funeral games, i. 54. 


Dxcxxcy and propriety of behavidur. The Athenian youth 
anciently made to obſerve it rigorouſ y, iii. 50. 
DzcLamaTion. What parts of a tragedy were declaimed, 
Vi. 426. See THEATRE. 


Drcxxxs of the ſenate and people of Athens, ii. 25. 
Note on that ſubject, ibid. 498. 
DzcrADATION at Athens. See Nine 
Dz1os and the Cyclades, vi. 308, | 
View of the city of Delos, ibid. 316. RE 
Extent, circuit, and fituation of that city, ibid. 318. - 
Different forms of government to On it has been ſub- 
ject, ibid, 318, en 
The tombs of its ancient inbabitants a to the iſland 
of Rhenea, ibid. 318. 
Peace there nn 319. FONT. 
Temple of 8 antiguity of, deſcription of, 54. 311. 
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Altar which is conſidered as one of the wonders of the 
world, ibid. 312. N 

Another altar on which * offered bene. ibid. 
314. 

Statue of Apollo 24 feet high; palm tree of 8 ibid. 
315. | | 

Different poſſeſſions appertaining to the temple, ibid. 367 

The feſtivils of Delos were celebrated annually in the 
ſpring, but with greater 8 every fourth years 

ibid. 310. 

| Attracted a great anmber of 8 ibid, 317. 

Solemn deputations called Theoriæ were ſent to them from 
the iſlands and different countries of Greece, ibid. 360. 

Theſe deputations came to Delos in ſmall fleets, ibid. 

The prows of their veſſels ornamented with ſymbols - 
priate to each nation, ibid, 374. FTA 

Theoriæ of the iſles of Rhenea, Mycone, ns. W 
and ſome other places, ibid. 363. 

That of Athens; its magnificence, ibid. 364. 

That conducted by Nicias, the general of the Athenians, 
ibid. 1 

That of the Tenians, which, beſides its own offerings, 
brought thoſe of the Hyperboreans, ibid. 373. See 


HYPERBOREANS, | 
Expence of the theoria of the Athenians, ibid. 367, 445. 
Dances of the Delian youth and maidens, ibid. 361, 362. 
Dance of the Athenians and Delians to figure the windings 
of the labyrinth of Crete, ibid. 366. | 
Dance of failors; ſtrange ceremony by which it was pre- 
ceded: they danced with their hands tied behind them, 


370. 
U 3 
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- Theſe ſailors were foreign merchants; their traffick, 371. 
Prizes beſtowed on the victors, ibid. 367. 
The moſt diſtinguiſhed poets have compoſed bymns for theſe 
feſtivals, ibid. 363. 
After the ceremonies of the temple, the ſenate of Delos gave 
an entertainment on the banks of the Inopus; a cuſtom 
firſt founded by Nicias, ibid. 368. | 
Note on an inſcription relative to theſe feſtivals, ibid. 445. 


Commerce carried on at this iſland; the copper produced by 
its mines was employed to make elegant vaſes, ibid. 371, 


Its inhabitants firſt invented the art of fattening fowls, ibid; 
372. | 
DeLynn. kat of that city, 1 ü, $76, 

Temples of, ibid. 377. 

Cave of the temple of Apollo, ibid. 391, 392. 

Note on the vapour which iſſued from that cave, ibid, 502. 
The Greeks ſent preſents to = * after the battle of 
| Salamis, i i. 293» 1 

Dzmaves the orator, his firſt conditidn of life, v. 149. 

His good and bad qualities, ibid. 149. 25 
Note on an expreſſion of that orator, iv. 501. 

What he ſaid to Philip after the battle of Chæronea, vii. 91. 
Denazatus. What he ſaid to oo relative to his pro- 

jeQts, i. 234. 
Druockbzs engages Darius to invade S i. 202, 

Flies into Italy, ibid. 204. 


Democracy. See GOVERNMENT. | my 

DPemocriTus, of Abdera, gave up his polſelfion to his bro- 
ther, and paſſed the remainder W 
iü. 141, 142. 
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His ſyſtem of philoſophy, iii. 172. 

His opinion on comets, ibid. 199. 

On the milky way, ibid, 200, 

His writings, his diſcoveries, his eulogium, v. 308, 

DemosTHENES (the orator) a diſciple hor} 11, 116 

Condition of his father, ibid, 

Gains a law-ſuit againſt his guardians, ibid. | 

Note on the property bequeathed him by his father, ibid. 
Pp | | 

Frequents the ſchool of Iſæus, and why; goes to the aca - 
demy, ibid, 117. 


Tranſeribes the þiſtory of Thucydides eight times, to form 
his ſtyle, iii. 129. 


On the rumour of the immenſe preparations of the King of 
Perſia, he engages the Athenians to put ne in a 


poſture of defence, v. 89. 
Shews that the ſafety of Athens depended on maintaining 
a proper balance between the power of Lacedzmon and 
'Thebes, ibid. 92. 

Paints in the ſtrongeſt colours the indolence of the Athe- 

nians and the activity of Philip, ibid. 99. 
| Always diſplayed an ardent zeal for the good of his coun- 
try, ibid. 151. 

Did not at firſt ſucceed in his attempts to ſpeak in public, 
but corrected his defects n and labour, ibid. 
151, 152. ; 

Faults objected to him, ibid. 15 | 

Receives eee 
demned to pay a fine, ibid. 153. 

| Accuſes one of is couſins of hang wounded hin: bon mot 
on the occaſion, ibid, 153+ | 


U 
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His vanity, v. 154. - 
Is diſconcerted before Philip, 166, 184. : 
His conduct with reſpe&t to the ambaſſadors of Philip. 
Accuſes the Athenian ambaſſadors of being ſold to that 
prince, ibid. 170, 180. 
Bon mot of Parmenio to thoſe ambaſſadors, ibid. 181. 
Demoſthenes engages the ſenate to ſend Tuccours to the Pho- 
cians, ibid, 182, 183. R 
Excites all Greece againſt Philip, vii. 74. 
Effects an alliance between the Athenians and the Thebans, 
ibid. 85. | 
His bold and ſublime genius, v. 184. 
Drszxrion puniſhed with death among the Athenians, ii, 
177, 178. 
D1acoras of Melos gave excellent laws to the Mantineans, 
TED 22 
Became an atheiſt in conſequence of an act of injuſtice 
which he ſuffered, ibid. 
Was purſued from city to city, ang periſhed by per, 
vi. 358, 359. | 
Dracoras of Rhodes expired. in the arms \ of his two «fans 
who | had been declared victors at the Olympic games, 


ii. 465. 
Diarxcrs of the Greek language, i. 463; vi. 176. 
On the dialects made uſe of by Homer, i. 463. 
| Draus of the ancients, iii. 195, 480. | 
Diax A, feftivals of, at Delos. Sce DzLos. 
At Brauron. See Bxavxon. | 
Her temple and ſtatute at Epheſus. See Eruszvs. 
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Dice, game of, ii. 315. | 
DioGENEs, his pretended demonſtration that Plato's defini 


tion of man was falſe, ii. 119. 
Becomes a diſciple of Antiſthenes, ibid. 121. 


Syſtem of both thoſe philoſophers * happineſa, 
ibid. 122. 


His manner of life, his is charskien, ibid. 122, 123. 
His anſwers to ſeveral queſtions, iii, 117. 
Bon mot of Plato relative to him, ii. 225 ; ni. 119. 


Dion. His quarrels with 3 younger, - 
ther- in law, iii. 222. 


His converſations with Plato, ibid, 25g. 

Speaks with freedom to Dionyſius the elder, ibid. 

Gives good advice to Dionyſius the younger, ibid. 226. 

Slandered to that prince, ibid. 230. 

Baniſhed by Dionyfius, ibid. 232. 

Character and qualities of Dion, ibid. 238. 

Exaſperated at the injuries he had received from Dion, he 
propoſes to return to Sicily, ibid. 247, _ 

Departs from Athens for Zacynthus, where he finds three 
thouſand men ready to embark. day fe Agrees 
v. 52. 

Propoſes to reform the rem ibid. 72, 

His eulogium, ibid. 71. 

Calippus, his friend, conſpires againſt him, cauſes him to be 
aſſaſſinated, and ſoon after periſhes miſerably wary 
ibid. 73, et ſeq. 
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Note on the preciſe time of the expedition of Dion, „ 
43580. 1. 
Dion rsiA, or feſtivals of Bacchus, ii. 433, 438. 
Dioxys1vs the elder, king of Syracuſe, converſes with Plato, 
is offended at his anfwers, and endeavours to procure his 
death, ii. 111, 1123 lt. 224. 
Sends a ſolemn deputation to the — . to recite 
his verſes, iii. 411. 
His works. He meanly ſolicits applauſe, but cannot pre- 
il on Philoxenus to approve of his verſes, yi. 44+ 
An old woman of Syracuſe prayed to the gods" that ſhe 
might not ſurvive that tyrant, and why, v. 205. $745 
Dionrsius the younger, —_ of * invites Plato to 
his gurt, iii. 22: ). 2 
eee kim e eee 
bim afterwards, ibid. 229, 233 · 5 
His good and bad qualities, ibid. 235, 8 
Cogſepſs to the departure of Plato, ibid. 236. 
Preſſes him to return, and again, ſends him away, Did. 246, 
Driven from his dominions, he takes pet haly, 
F v. 62. 
He xe · aſcends the throne of Sicily, ibid. 202, 
Is driven from it by Timoleon, ibid. 284. 
His behaviour at Corinth, ibid. 285. 
His converſations with Philip king er e ibid. _ 
Dryn1Lvs the comic poet, v. 215. | 
Discus, or quoit, conteſt of throwing 149 at the Olympic 
games, iii, 462. 


Prrurzanzics. Hymns ſung at the feſtivals of Bacchus, 
| vi. 27 
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Licences indulged in that ſpecies of poem; its wild flights, 
vü. 53, 54. 
Poets who have cultivated that kind of * ibid, 
56. 
Pleaſantry of Ariſtophanes relative to the dithyranbic 
poets, ibid. 55. 

Dyes, famous, of Delos, vi. 375. 

Divixzas Au D Avcuss followed the army, ji. 172, 359 
Directed the conſciences of the people, ibid. 360. 
Have perpetuated ſuperſtition, ibid. 361. p 
Took advantage of the prejudices of perſons of weak minds, 

ibid. 362. | 
Women of the Greg of the people canied on the dne 
traffic, ibid. 

Divoxcs permitted at Athens, i. 147. 

DocTzixt. Conformity of ſeveral points of doQrine between 
the ſchool of Athens and that ar on 
that ſubject, iii. 473. 

— ſacred, in the myſteries of Ceres. See ELzvsrs. 

Dopoxa, a city of Epirus, its ſituation ; temple of Jupiter, 
ſacred foreſt, prophetic oaks, remarkable ſprings, iii, 
348. in) | 

Note on the burning fountain of Dodona, ibid. 487. 

Three prieſteſſes declare the deciſions of the oracle, ibid, 
349. 

In what manner the gods reveal their ſecrets, ibid, 

The oracle likewiſe conſulted by way of lot, ibid. 351. 


Anſwer of the oracle preſeryed by the Athenians, ibid, 
231. 
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 Incenſe- burnt at the temple of Dodona, iii. 352. 
| In what manner that oracle was eſtabliſhed, ibid. 347 . 
The Greeks in the earlieſt times had no other oracle, 1.3, 
— eee 4409; 
Debian Folus, fons of Deuealion king of Theffaly, and 
Ion his grandſon, gave ther names to the three great 
tries of Greece; whence originated the three principal 
dialects of the Greek, language, | which afterwards re- 
ceived ſeveral ſubdiviſions, vi. 175. 


Dxaco gives laws to the Athenians which are famped with 
the ſeverity of his character, i. 115, 116. 


He retires to the iſle of gina, and chere dies, ibid. 116. 


His name pronounced with refpect in the tribunals of 
Athens, ibid. 129. See Laws. 


Daana. See Con zr, Txaoxpr, Tora. 


Davon; (the. game of) probably known noun "the 
" Greeks, lt. 316. 


Daawine (the art of), its origin, iii. 76. ka 
Darss of men and women at Athens, | its 320, 321. 

At Sparta, iv. 182, 201, IH 4: | 

Of the Theban women, iii. 290. 

Of the actors, vi. 81. 


* 


Ir ; + 
4 2233 


5 E. . 
Ezen (the), in what manner it is ſupported in the 


air, according to the ancient philoſophers, iii. 201. 
3 
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| Is the tine of Aritte . dn part of its b. ir 
known, iii. 202. 


The mathematicians eſtimated its circumference at * 
hundred thouſand ſtadia, ibid. 206. 


Different opinions on its ſtate after its formation, v. 327. 
EARTHQUAKES, cauſe of, v. 343. | 
EcLiesss of the ſun and moon; the Greek philoſophers able 

to predict them, 1 iii. 198. 

EcLocut, a ſhort poem, the object of which | is to deſcribe 
the pleaſures of 'a paſtoral life, This ſpecies of poem 
originated * and made little progreſs in Gee 
vii. 47. 

Ebiricxs, public at Athens, Pericles, with a view to give 
employment to a people ever formidable to their chick 
in time of peace, cauſes ſeveral to be erected, i. 455. 

Note on the ſums expended on them, ibid. 473. | 
Several near the temple of at Delphi, in 

which nations and individuals had de conſiderable. 
ſums, ii. 382. 

EpucaTion. All who among the Greeks ſtudied the art of 

governing mankind, were convinced-that the fate of em- 

pires depends on the education of youth, iv. 160 v. 279. 
Education in Greece had for its object to procure to the 
body the ſtrength it ought to have, and to the mind the 
perfection of which it is ſuſceptible, 111. 2. 
No labour that requires application ſhould be preſcribed te 
children, during the firſt five years, ibid. 10. 
The moſt ancient legiſlators ſubjeted them to one common 
inſtitution, ibid. 13- 

A child ſhould contract no habit which reaſon may not one 

day juſtify; examples, converſation, bis ſtudies and 
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_ bodily exerciſes ſhould all concur to make him early love 
and hate what he ought to love and hate * the re- 
. mainder of his life, ibid. 15. 


ene 
child, and did not end till he attained his twentieth year, 
ibid. 2, 27. 


| Account of the manner in which he was Pe up during 
his earlier years, ibid. 5, 16. 


cuſtomed, ibid. 16, 27. 
See the whole Chap. XXVI. 
Envcarion of girls at Athens, iii. 59. 


of the Spartans. What was - done at Sparta 
when = child was born, iv. 161. 


Till the age of ſeven be ce tithe wade of bb 
1 father and mother; but aſterward was taken under the 
ſiuperintendance of the magiſtrates, ibid. 162. 
All the children brought up in common, ibid. 158. 
| They were inſpired with a love for their country, ibid. 101. 
And ſubmiſſion to the laws, ibid. 108. 


* Walked in public with filence and gravity, ibid. 103, 104. 
Were preſent at the public meals, ibid. 104. | 
What they were taught, ibid. 167. 
| Exerciſes in which they were employed, ibid. 168. 
| Combats in which they engaged in the Plataniſtas, ibid. 
Were laſhed with whips in a feſtival of Diana} ibid. 170. 
This cuſtom contrary to the imentions.of Lyeurgus ibid. 
171, | | 


Exerciſes of body and mind to which he was afterwards ac- 


Were carefully obſerved, and extremely obedient, ibid. 103. 


E 
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Were permitted, when in the country, to carry off what 
they pleaſed, and why, ibid. 111. 
Permitted alſo to attack the Helots. See Ca vrriA. 
Epvcariox of girls at Sparta; games and exerciſes to which 
they were accuſtomed, iv. 176. 
The youths who were welt l thifs arid 8 
made choice of a wife at them, ibid. 177. 
See the whole Chap. XLVII. 
EcyyTiaxs the firſt legiſlators of the Greeks, i. 2 
Changed the face of gen and the neighbour- 
ing countries, ibid. 3. | 
The Greeks indebted to them for their 1 
| courſe of the heavenly bodies, iii. 188. 
ELarvs, a mountain of Arcadia, in which is the cave of 
Ceres the Black. iv. 276. | 


Erze, a ſpecies of poem originally appropiated to paint 
ſometimes the calamities or the misfortunes of a great 
perſonage, ſometimes the death of a parent or a friend ; 
afterwards it nn 
love, vii. 42. | 

What kind of verſe and ſtyle is ſuitable to the dlegy.— 
What authors have been diſtinguiſhed in this ſpecies of 
compoſition, ibid. 46. | 

ELzmznTs, obſervations on the four elements, and on the 

form of their conſtituent particles, v. 338, 339- 

On the principles of their motion and reſt, ibid. 339. 

Properties eſſential to the elements, ibid, 

Empedocles admitted four, ibid. 158. 

ELzvs1s, a town of Attica, celebrated for its temple, and the 
myſteries of Ceres there folemnazed, v. 457, ; 
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Situation of the temple, v. 463. | 
Its four principal miniſters, ibid. 
Its prieſteſſes, ibid. 465. 
The ſecond of the archons preſides at the feſtivals, which 


laſt ſeveral days, of which the fixth is the moſt ſplendid, 
ibid. 


The greater and leſſer WEI CURD annually, the 
leſſer fix months before the greater, and in DEFINE 
near Athens, ibid. 467. 

What was at Eleuſis the place of the ſcene both of the ce- 
remonics and ſpectacles, ibid. 485. 

Advantages promiſed to the initiated into the myſteries, 458. 

What were the ceremonies of initiation, ibid. 468. 

Thoſe who occaſioned diſturbance during the celebration of 
the myſteries puniſhed with death, or condemned to pay 
heavy fines, ibid. 46r. 

Note on certain words uſed in initiation, ibid. 486, 

| Sacred doctrine taught to the initiated, ibid. 47 3. 
Note on this doQtrine, ibid. 488. 
Exis, a country of Peloponneſus, ſituation of, iii. 412. 
EL is, the capital of the country of Elis; its fituation ; how 
formed, ibid. 414. 
Its harbour, ibid. 419. 
ELys1an FixTps the abode of the bleſſed, according to the 
religion of the Greeks, i. 86, 87. ＋ 
EmGxaTIONS, why frequent among the Greeks, iv. 309. 
Emrspocies of Agrigentum, a philoſopher: of the Italian 
ſehool, wi, 137. l 6 
Admitted bu elements, ibid. 158. þ +4 


4 
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115 ſyſtem, v. 321. 


Rendered his country :iuſtrious by his * * 1 
philoſophy by his writings ; his works, ibid. 320. 


How far in his opinions he followed Pythagoras, ibid. 321. 


Diſtinguiſhed two priciciples in the world, which every- 
where maintain motion and life, ibid. 321. N 


Four principal cauſes influence our aQions, ibid, 324. 8 1 _— 


We have two ſouls, froth which is derived the ſyſtem of the 
metempſychoſis, ibid. 324. 


Different deſtiny of pure and guilty fouls, ibid. 321. 
In what manner he deſcribes the torments which he pre- | 
tended to have himſelf experienced, ibid. 326. ki 
ExicmaAs were in uſe among the Greeks, vii. 56, 116. 


EramixonDAs forcibly defends the rights of Thebes i in the, 
aſſembly at Lacedæmon, ii. 24. 


Triumph of the Lacedæmonians at Leuctra, ibid: 46. | 

After that victory he cauſes Meſſene to be built, iv. 60, 61. 

In conjunction with Pelopidas carries terror through Pelos 
ponneſus, ii. 29. 


His defence when accuſed of having retained the command 
of the army beyond the time rom by law, ii. 3 5. 


Dies vickor at Mantines, ii. 23 . r 

He deſtroyed the power of Sparta, 15. 427. 5510 

Tomb and trophy erected to bis memory inte pin of 

Mantinea, iv. 23). 

Three Sides abe which, va the, iridanlees. of the ib 
dier from whom he received his mortal wound, iv. 291. 

Hi virwes his eulogium, i. i a. ag. Bt Ye Ot 7) 


Note on his character: ii. 479. i mne DM talni 
Vor. VII. * | 
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Eben; the temple there burned by Heroſtratus, vis 186. 
Beauty of that edifice, ibid. 189. 
Statue of Diana, ibid. 2g 
Note on tft ſubjeR, ibid. 436. 

The birth-place of Parrhaſius, vi. 193. | 

Erkzsiaus had a very wiſe law relative to the building of pulls 

cdifices, vi. 190. 
Ernogus, the diſciple of Loeratesy dedicates his calents to 
"hiſtory, v. 380. * 
His character, ibid. 381. 5 
Judgment on his works, ibid. 383. | 
Erndki, magiſtrates inſtituted at Lacedemon, to defend the 
ber! in caſe of oppreſſion, i iv. 139 


Note on their inftirutido, ibid. 475. 1 
Ericnaanvs the philoſopher, why he was. " ifgraced by 
Hiero, and hated by the other philoſophers, i lile 137» 


Author of comedies; 5 brought. comedy to its perfeRtion in 
Sicily, v v. 46 


— 
-- 


x Bnet eeatred with the * applauſe by: the Abe 


2 nians, ibid. 47. 
Kuben who imitated him, ibid. 4. 


Rn the ſon of Neocles and Chereſtrate, was 3 in 
one; of the later years of the flay of Anacharſis in 
| Greece, vi. 270: Note. F. WEFESTIONRD 5 
Eridfvuvs; city of Argolis; its ſituation ; territory; temple 
| of Æſculapius, vi. 317. ri ll 
Inſcription engraved on the gate of the temple, vil. 27, 
Its rotunda ĩ in the Heel grove, built b) Man deco- 
5 rated by Pauſias, ſurrounded by oe on whieh wers 
inſcribed the names of the, deck who had hea, cured 
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their diſeaſes and the means by which they had been reflored | 
to health, iv. 321. 
Its theatre erected by the ſame archireR, ibid. 321. 


Eribausians, feſtivals which they celebrated n honour f 
Eſculapius, iv. 320. | 


Were very eredulous, ibid. 326. 

Ermctnibas of Crete comes to Athens, i. 120. 
His ſleep, his awaking, ibid. 119. | 5 
Cauſes new temples to be built at Athens, ibid. 120. 
Changes the religious ceremonies, ibid. 12 1. 
Note relative to, ibid. 466. 


Erunvs, pleaſant- proſpects and rich riese of; its porte; 
produces ſwift horſes, afid cows of a An, ſize, i ii. 
343, 344 

The reigning family in Epirus derived its origin from Pyr- 
rhus, ſon of Achilles. One of thoſe princes educated at 
Athens poſſeſſed ſufficient greatneſs of mind to ſet bounds 
to his authority, ibid. 346. 


Eroronr, or epic poem, is the imitation nol an action which 
is great, eircumſeribed by certain limits, intereſting, and 
embelliſhed by marvellous incidents, and the various 
beauties of poetical language. Frequently the manner 
of diſpoſing it coſts more labour, and does more honour 
to the poet, than the compoſition of the verſes, vii. 36. 
Several ancient poets ſang the war of Troy; others, in 
their poems, omitted none of the exploits of Hercules or 
Theſeus, e nature of the . 
ibid. 40. da hit ot? | 
The Iliad of Pigres, ibid. 46; EO 


SIS «t off FO 


Exzraia, x city of Eubeœa, eulogium of diſputed the pre : 


eftiinence with the city of Chalcis, it. 72. 
X 2 | 
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ExynanTHUs, a mountain of Arcadia, on which the wild 
boar and ſtag were hunted, iv. 279. 


The tomb of Alemæon there, ibid. 280. 


Exrxosurabæ (the), a ſacerdotal family at Athens, ſet apart 


to the worſhip of Minerva, ii. 106. 
Evzoxa (iſland of), its ſituation ; its fertility, it. 20. 
: Has hot ſprings; is fubject to earthquakes, ibid. 
Was in alliance with the Athenians, ibid. 71. 
Evzutines the philoſopher ef Megara, his manner of rea- 
ſoning, ii in. 364 3 vie | : 
Evcrip the philoſopher, founder of the ſchool of Megara, iii. 
136, 363. 
Diſguiſed himſelf in 2 female dreſs to take leſſons of So- 
crates, ibid. 363. 
His patience and mildneſs, ibid. 46 


Addicts himſelf 52 the ſabtleties of metaphyſics, ibid. 363, 


364. „ 
Evpoxvs the aſtronomer, a native of Cnidus, where as houſe 
was ſhewn which was his obſervatory, IDs 7 


—_— from Egypt into Greece the knowledge of the 


© motions of the planets, it _.; , Aer By 


a Eunor rina (the), a conſiderable family at Athens, dedicated 


to the prieſthood of Ceres, i ü. 106, 366. 


Exereiſed a juriſdiction i in affairs relative 1 to the . 


5 ibid, 367. 


EvrnAzs, king of Meſſenia, excite hin luke war, iv. 3+ 


Is flain in battle, ibid. 36. 


Eur unAuen, painter, i. 454, 9 * bs . 2 4 A 
| Publiſhed a — eee e 
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Eur uxox renders himſelf tyrant of Sicyon ; ; is aſſaſſinated, 
iü. 394 
Ariſtratus, after him, ſeizes on the ſupreme power, ibid. 
395» ; ö 
EurorE uus of Argos erected a very beautiful temple to Juno, 
at the diſtance of forty ſtadia from that city, iv. 304. 
Polycletus ornamented it with ſtatues, among whick the prin- 
cipal was that of Juno, ibid. 30g. 
EveoLts, author of comedies, vi. 47, 48. 
Evrourus founds at Sicyon a ſchool for painting, iii. 398. 
Evzievs, a ſtrait which ſeparates Eubœa from the continent; 
peculiar ebb and flow of the tide there, ii. 76, 
Evzieides, one of the greateſt dramatic poets, i. 444+ 
Took lefſons of eloquence under Prodicus, and of philoſopby 
under Anaxagoras, Vi. 2 * 


Was the rival of Sophocles, ibid. 
An enemy to pleaſantries, ibid. 
The comic writers endeavoured te caſt an odium on Ne 


morals, ibid. | 
Toward the cloſe of his life he retired to the court of Ar- 


chelaus, king of Macedon, ii. 421 ; vi. 26. 
He there found Zeuxis, Timotheus, and Agatho, thid. 
His anſwer to Archelaus, ibid. 27. | 
His death, ibid. . 
Archelans cauſes a magnificent tomb to be erected to him, 
r | 4 
At Salamis, his native place, was ſhewn a grotto in which 
it was ſaid he had compoſed the greater part af his pieces, 


ibid. 28. 
X3 
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His cenotaph at Athens, ii. 205; vi. 28. 
| Note on the number of his pieces, vi. 42 f. ; 
Was accuſed of having degraded the denden of the. an; 
cient Greeks, by ſometimes repreſenting princeſſes in« 
flamed with a criminal paſſion, and ſometimes kings 
overwhelmed with calamity, and clothed in rags, 
| ibid. 31. ö 1 
Propoſed to render tragedy 5 ſchool of wiſdom, — way 
. conſidered as the philoſopher of the ſtage, ibid. 3 $3: | ] 
His pieces abound 1 in ſentences and reflections, ibid. 34+ 
His eloquence ſometimes degenerates into yain declama- E 
tion, ibid. 35, | 


| Capable of moving the paſſions at wil, he ſometimes riſes to 
the true ſublime, ibid. 32. 


He fixed the language of tragedy ; in his enchanting ſtyle E 
- the feebleneſs of the thought ſeems to diſappear, and the 
— WA TY; E 
He made eaſy verſes with great labour, ibid. 36. | 
He made uſe of thoſe harmonies the ſweetneſs and delicacy 
OE I ee TERS RE ty, 
ibid. 37. — 1 P 
He rarcly ſucceeded fo vel in the diſpoſition us the expoſe Y 
tion of his ſubject, ibid. 38. 
— his plots almoſt always produce ihe 
greateſt effect, ibid. 2. 
His ſarcaſms againſt women, ibid. 1433. e Fa 
His enigmatical deſcription of the name of Theſeus, ibid, 
145. br; d ele Fa 
Anfoce wur be asg e the audience ith thu J 


thy 
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at Athens, when they wiſhed him to retrench * | 
ſion at which they were diſpleaſed, vi. 141. 

EuxorAs, a river of Laconia, iv. 75. | 
Traverſes that country through its whole extent, ibid. 84. 
Is covered with ſwaps, and produces reeds in N 
tion, ibid. 84. | 
EvnvBianss, the Spartan, commanded the Grecian fleet at 
the battle of Salamis, i. 248. 
EvxysTHENEs and PrOCLES, deſcendants of Hercules, poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of Laconia, iv. 115. 


Eurnvezarzs and Lazruzues betray Olynthus t to Philip, 
v. 137 
Periſh miſerably, ibid. 147. 
Exexc1sxs practiſed in the gymnaſia, ii. 1 55. 
Exile, See PUNISHMENTS. | T 
ExriaTION, ceremonies of, when homicide has been. Came 
mitted, i, 70, 3 
F. bind WO 
, OR. SAT, 3 
Fass. Manner of diſpoſing the a8ion of a poem, i. 36. 
In tragedy there are Gimple and complex fables the latter 
preferable, vi. 126. 


Fable or apologue. Sos put ſane of the fables of Elo 
into verſe, iii. 135. * 


FamiLIEs ee thoſe of the ne 


Fararrrr, origin of that dss, wi, 117. 
In ſeveral tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides had no in- 
guence on the progrels of the action, ibid. | 
X 4 X 
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Faruzns, authority of, at Athens, i i. 142, 466. 
"Fax, account of an Athenian, v. 7. 
Note on its produce, ibid. 477. 
. Frsrivars at Amycle, in honour of umu. See. Hy. 


" CINTH. 
At Argos, in honour of Juno. See KR | 
Of the Athenians, ii. 428. 
Some commemorated the events moſt glorious to the city, 5 
bdhbid. 
1 ade an ri tors of wore tha 
| cighty days, ibid, 429. ; 
n in honour of Miern 

ibid, 433- 

Of the greater Dionyſia, in r of Bacchus, ibid, 438. 


Each town and borough n 
nern | 


Feſtivals of Delos, See DTS. 
Of Heuſis, v. 457, | 

ot Epidayrus, in honour of Aſpulapius, ir. 320, 

Of the Hermioaians, in honour of Carey, ibid, g 1 

of Naxos, in honour of Bacchus, vi, 354 N ( 
© Of the Platzang, iii. 255, 3 

| Of Sicyon, by torch-light, ibid. 339. 

Of the Theſlalians, ibid. 339. 1 n 
Ficrion, an eſſential part of poetry, vii. 36, 3). 
Fiss of Athens excellent; ſome carried to Perſia, for the 

table of the king, ii. 459. it 

- Thoſe of Naxos equally celebrated, vi. 353. 


* 
* 
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F188 emigrate like birds, v. 30. 
Fia nie, different manners of, at Samos. Fiſhery for + runny, 
vi, 269, 


Fe 
great uſe of them, v. 10. x 


Frurz, mie geen the, at the Athenian entertain- 
ments, ii. 473. 
| Fannbsnir z its character and advantages, vi. 415. 
The Greeks never erected temples to Friendhip, ibid. 235 
But they conſecrated altars to it, ii. 217. 5 
Remark of Ariſtotle concerning ſriendſſiip, v. 148. 
Of Pythagoras on the ſame ſubject, vi. 297. 
FaoxrIEAS of Attica defended by places of ſtrength, v. 29. 
FuxERALsS ; games exhibited at u to 1 all the heroes 


repaired, 1. 69. 
Ceremonies of the funerals of thoſe who were killed bghring 
for their gountry, il. 240. Ger Duan" ; 


Gown of enticing i ich in vor om 


lit 25. 
Note on wall 1 games, ibid, — 1 
Games of draughts, offclets, dice, and other games in uſe 
among the Athenians, ii. 31 55 416. 
 Ifthmian games, i iii. 369. 

Nemean games; their inſtitution, i. * 
Olympian games, iii, 416. By 
Pythian games, ii. 375, * 2 


. 
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* king of dna, refuſes to join the Greeks againff 
ee eee e mo. 
narch, i. 241. 

ee ene e 

Gznratocs; ſome Athenians forged them, though ww 
- were of uo great advantage to them, ii, 106, 3 

Git, four principal claſſes of, v. 355. PEP 2 

r <A Totals as. you; | 

-Genius of Socrates, v. 418. 

Gov and Divixz; different 0 eee vx words in a 

cient aythors, vii. 14. 

Difficulty, occaſioned hy this abuſe, in- eee the 
ſyſtems of thoſe authors, ibid. 104. - 

The name of God employed by the ſame philoſophers 
ſometimes in the ſingular, and ſometimes in the plural, 

__ thi: 99. 105. 

; | His exiſtence, . A e ſuitable 

| | to him. ——Sce the whole of chap. Kris. and the notes in 

elucidation, \ 0 

Gods, in what manner anciently repreſented, vi. 252. 

rn marriages; and death, 
235» 

Geur ni, a town of Theſſaly, at the fopt of Pindus, fl. 347. 

Sue, a town of Thellaly, of great 9 2 from its 
© fituation, iii. 3323. 

Goncias, the celebrated teria, . fa. baer to 

Atbens, by the inhabitants of Leontium. His ſplen- 
did ſucceſs at Athens, in Theſſaly, and throughout all 
Greece. A ſtatue erected to him Abe temple 2t 
| Pelphi . %%¶. N 


4 


— 
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His remark on the , which bears his name 
ibid. 422. 
Gon rrxa, a city of Crete; i its 1 vi. 218. 
Puniſhment inflited there, on a man convicted of adultery, 
ibid. 
Cavern which i is ſaid to be the labyrinth, ibid. 
. a river of Arcadia, the waters of which an 
preſerve the ſame temperature, iv. 277. 
Cates, a city of Arcadia, iv. 277. 6 
Gornanukur; what form of it the beſt. A number of 
© " wniters among the Greeks have endeavoured to reſolve this 
problem, iv. 359. 
The republie of Plato, ibid. 328. 
Opinions of Ariſtotle, and ſeveral other philoſophers, 
V. 219. 
Note on the method which he hs followed, ibid. 481. 
In Greece there were not two ſtates, nor even two cities, 
that had the ſame legiſlation, or the ſame form of go- 
vernment. Every where the conſtitution inclined toward 
the deſpotiſm of the principal aer or toward chat 
of the multitude, v. 234. wn 
A conſtitution without defect could not be carried into 
execution, or would not be ſuitable to all ſlates, ibid. 255» 


* » 


Two kinds of government thoſe in which public utility 
is the great object, as the limited monarchy, the ariſto- 
craey. and the republic, properly ſo called; and thoſe in 

ä which it is held of no account, as the tyranny, the 
oligarchy, and the democracy; which are only corrup- 
tions of the three preceding forms of government, v. 224. 

The conſtitution may be excellent, whether the ſupreme 
authority be confided to a ſingle perſon, be exerciſed by 
jan, or relide _ in the people, ibid. 224. 
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Principles of each government. In monarchy, honour; ig 
the tyranny, the ſafety of the tyrant ; in the ariſtocracy, 
virtue; in the oligarchy, riches; in a republic wiſely con- 
ſtituted, liberty: in the democracy, this a degene- 
rates into licentiouſneſa, ibid. 252. 


ca 


Numerous and frequent. cauſes, which in the republics of ( 
Greece have ſhaken or | overturned the conſtitution, 
ibid. 247. a 
In a good government, there ſhould be a wiſe diftribution 
of rewards and puniſhments, i. 129. 


One of the beſt forms of government is the mixt, or 
that in which royalty, ariſtocracy, and democracy 
are combined by the laws; which reſtore the balance 
of power as often as it inclines too- much toward one 
or other of theſe forma, v. 273. 

Excellent law of Solon's—In times of public commotion, 
each citizen ſhall declare for one of the parties. The ob- 
je& of this law was to prevent the good and virtuous + 
part of the community from _— in a ſtate of fatal 
inaRivity, i. 138. | 

. Monarchy, or Royaliy (ſeveral kinds of) the moſt per. 
ſeect is that in which the ſovereign exerciſes in hie 
- Rates the ſame authority as a father in the midſt of his 
family, v. 227. 
The Greek philoſophers have highly extolled this coni 
| tution, ibid, 272. . 
Its advantages; ſuch as the uniformity of vrinciples the ſe- 
creſy of enterprizes, and the 8 of their execu- 
tion, ibid. 

What are the prerogatives of the ſovercign, ibid. 227. 

What his duties. Honour ſhould be the motive of his under- 
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takings; and the love e Mee 161 
' ſtates, their reward, ibid. 228; 

Tyranny is a corrupted and degenerated monarchy; the 
ſovereign - only | reigns by the fear which he inſpires, 
and his perſonal ſafety muſt be the only object of his 
attention, ibid. 229. 

Odious means to which many tyrants haye had recourſe, 
to maintain their authority, ibid. 230. 

Thoſe of Sicyon and Corinth preſerved their authority 
by acquiring the eſteem and confidence of the people; 
ſome by their military talents, others by their affability ; 
and others by the reſpect which on certain occaſions they 
paid to the laws, ibid. 232, 233. 


Ariſlocracy, v. 233. | 

The beſt, that in which the authority is committed to a 
certain number of enlightened and virtuous magiſtrates, 
ibid. 234- 

Political virtue, or the love of the public good, is the 
principle of this form of government ; and the conſti- 
tution is more or leſs excellent, according as this princi- 
ple has a greater or leſs influence in the choice of ma- 
giſtrates, ibid. 237. 

To render it durable, it ſhould be fo tempered that the 
principal citizens ſhould find in it the advantages of the 
oligarchy, and the people thoſe Wen ibid. 
235. | 

When this conſlitution i is in danger, ibid. 237. | 

Cligarchy is an imperfe& ariſtocracy, in which the whole. 
authority is confided to a ſmall number of rich citizens: 
in it riches are preferred to every thing, and the deſire of 


acquiring them is the principle of the — 
s 


— 


% 
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Precautions eie de eib and "preſerve the bel 
form of the oligarchy, ibid. 240. 

Cauſes by which it is deſtroyed, ibid. 242. 

1 properly ſo called, would be the beſt of govern · 
ments. The rich and the poor would in that find the 
advantages of the conſtitution they prefer, without hav- 

. Ing to fear the incomceaiencite of 'that which they re. 
ject, ibid. 263. 

M aa the corruption of the true republic, accord. 
ing to Ariſtotle ; is ſubje& to the ſame revolutions as the 

© _ ariſtocracy; is properly attempered when care is taken to 

| remove from the adminiſtration of government, an ignorant 
and reſtleſs populace; and 1s tyrannical when the pooter 
claſs of citizens have too great influence in the public de- 
liberations, ibid. 245. 5 

Ir is eſſential to the democracy, that the offices of ma- 
giſtraey ſhould only be granted for a time; and that 


thoſe at leaſt, which require only a certain degree of 
7 abilities, ſhould be beſtowed by way of lot, ibid. 244. 


Its inconveniencies and dangers z | its 284, 271. 

Gormunent or Arukxs, 28 it was eſtabliſhed by Solon. 
Three eſſential objects in it; the aſſembly of the people, 
the choice of n and the tribunals of juſtice, i, 

13% 139. | | 

Crit and criminal laws, wid. 138, 188. 

Were to remain in force only during a century, ibid. 159, 

Reflections on the legiſlation of Solon, ibid. 176. 

He choſe the popular government; but tempered | it in 

ſuch a manner, that he believed he had compriſed in it 

many advantages of the oligarchy, My th yoga. and 

* the democracy, ibid. 180. | | 

The whole authority was veſted in the people but all 
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li, 252, 253. | | 
Changes made in the conſtitution by Clithenes, i i. 182. 
Government of Athens in the time A 

ii. 242. | 
The ſenate, ibid. 243 
Fhe aſſemblies of the people, ibid. 246. 

The public orators, ibid. 254 
The magiſtrates ; as the archons, the ſtrategi, &e. ibid. 274s] 
The tribunals of juſtice, ibid. 281. 


The Areopagus, ibid. 289. 

GoveErNMENT oF Lactepzmon ; Lycurgus had ſo conſtituted 
it, that it was a judicious mixture of royalty, ariſtocracy, 
and democracy. The authority which the ephori after- 
ward aſſumed, made the conſtitution incline toward the 
oligarchy, iv. 124, 126. 

The two kings enjoyed great privileges, as the heads of reli- 
gion; the adminiftrathbr, and the armies, ibid. 1 29. 

When they aſcended the throne, they might annul the debts 
contracted either with. their predeceſſors, or with the 
Rate, ibid. 130. i 5 

The ſenate, compoſed of twenty-eight ſenators, and in which 
the two kings preſided, was the ſupreme council of the 
nation; in it all . affairs of ſtate were diſculled, 
ibid. 136. 

In what manner the ſenators were elected ; and what were 
their functions, ibid. 137, 1 38. 


The ephori, in number five, extended their care to — 
part of the adminiſtration, and ſuperintended the edu- 
cation of youth, and the ade of all ths —_— 


| wd 135. 


3. eint 1b. 


pepe, by whom they were choſen, conſidered them 
as their defenders, and e increaſed War pre- 
rogatives, ibid. 140. 

They long ſtruggled againſt” the authority of the kings 
and ſenators; and never ceaſed to be their enemies, till 
they became their protectors, ibid. 146, 

Note on their inſtitution, ibid. 475. 

Aſſemblies of the people: of theſe there were two kinds; 
the one, compoſed only of Spartans, regulated the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the throne, elected or depoſed the magiſtrates, 
gave judgment on public crimes, and decided on the 
great objects of religion and legiſlation, ibid. 147. 


Into the other were admitted the deputies of the cities of 


Laconia, and ſometimes thoſe of the allied ſtates, and 
the nations which ſolicited the ſuccours of Lacedæmon. 
In this were diſcuſſed the intereſts of the Peloponne+ 
ſian league, ibid. 148. | 
Genet idexs en che legifletion of Lycurgne, Mä ch. 
Defence of his laws, and cauſes of their decline, ibid. 228. 
GovtrnmMENT OF CatTE deſerving of eulogium, v. 248. 


Served as a model to Army who e t Water of i its 
laws, iv. 229. 


Why the Cretans ſooner FOE? from their inſtitutione 


than the Spartans, iv. 224. 


GCoverxuent or CakTHAGE ; its conformity with thoſe of 
Crete and Lacedzmon, v. 237, 248. 


Its advantages and defects, 2 50. | 
Ganecr, ſuperficies of, eſtimated in ſquare ſtadia, i. 196, 
Its biſtory from the moſt ancient times to the taking of 


Athens, in the year 404 before Chriſt (ſee the In- 


troduQtion) ; from the latter f to the battle of 
5 | | Leuctra, 
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Leuctra, in 372,—See Chap. I. Its diſputes and wars 
with Philip, to the battle of Chæronea, in 338,—Sce 
Chap. LXI. and LXXXII. 

Table of the principal epochas of the Grecian hiſtory * 
the foundation of the kingdom of Argos to the reign 
of Alexander, vii. tab. 1, p. 121. 

Cair nt, a general term under which were included a 
logogriphs, acroſtics, &c. vii. 56, 116. 

Guard, Scythian, at Athens, 11. 331. 

Graros, one of the Cyclades, a ſmall inna ſurrounded with 
rocks, vi. 331. 

GruNAStA, of Athens, three; that of the Academy, the 
Lyczum, and the Cynoſarges, their deſcription, it. 132. 

GYMNASIARCH, a magiſtrate who preſided in the gymnaſia, 
and had under him ſeveral officers, ii. 134. 

GyTmvn, a ſtrong town and excellent harbour of Laconia, 
iv. 75. 


Haticarnancs the native of Herodotus, & 


193. 
Its n and other 
beautiful edifices, v. 105. 
Harrinzss. The opinions of men divided concerning it, 
vi. 386, 387. 
Some are indebted for 3 others may 
acquire it by aſſiduous labour, ibid. 391. 


In what it ought to conſiſt, ibid. iti. 47. 
Vor. VII. A 
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Hanmopius and Ariſtogiton revenge themſelves on the 
-» ſons of Piſiſtratus for an affront they had received, i. 171, 


Honours which were rendered to them, ibid. 173. 


Note on the ſong of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, wid. 
466. 


HeavexLy Boprts, the knowledge of their courſe and re- 
volutions firſt communicated to the Greeks o the 
Egyptians and Chaldzans, i ill, 192. 


Hscaræus, of Miletus, the kiltorian, one of the firſt whe 
wrote in proſe; i. 453. 


Travelled i into Egypt, and other countries, before his time 
unknown to the Greeks, v. 377. 


He6trocavs We ator, anecdote of, vi. 147. 
Note on, ibid. 


HeLiasT# (tribunal of the) one. of the principal in Athens, 
" bi, 266. 


HEeLice, a city of Achaia, deltroyed by an earthquake, 
iii. 404. | 
HrLIcon, a mountain of Bœotia, on which the Muſes were 

eſpecially honoured, iii. 260. 
HELLESPONT, cities of the, ii. 45. 
Blace were it was paſſed by Xerxes with his my, ibid. 46. 


HeLorTs, at Sparta, were in a middle ſtate between ſlaves and 
freemen, i iy. 94 
Were treated with rigour, but enjoyed real ads ibid, 


Might merit. their freedom, and be raiſed to the rank of 
citizens, ibid. 95. | 


Often revolted, ibid. 96. 1 Mo 2705 


How treated by the Spartans, ibid. 
See CeyerTia. 
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| HzRaciipss the Syracuſan, his character compared with that 
of Dion, v. 60. 


1 appointed admiral, gains an advantage over , *r fleet of 


2073 


Dionyſus, ibid. 61, 62. 


Heraciipez (the) deſcendants of Hercules, * — en- 
deavoureg to regain the ſovereign power. The houſe of 
Pelops, or the Pelopide, Tepelled their effotts,' and ulurped 

the crown, after the death of Euryſtheus. Temenus, 
Oreſphontes, and Ariſtodemus . 8 


2 61. 4 bi 


HsxAcrrros, the philoſopher of Epheſus, ed dhe Dark, 
vain and a miſanthrope, iii. 143. — 


Judgment of Socrates on one of his works, ibid. 3 14 4 
Aſtronomical knowledge of, ibid. 178, 1807 18 1. 
HzxALbs, their perſons facied, their functions, 1 ii. I7T, 


HzercuLEes, one of * Argonauts ad” the r of the 
demigods, i. Na 1 

His labours and achievements ; idea which * ſhould 

" fort of them, IIS, 4 1997 17 patrons? x 


Hznmiox x, a city near the extremity of Argolis, iv. 314+ 
Feltivals of Ceres celebrated there, ibid. 


HerxopoTvs, born at Halicarnaſſus in Caria, alder baving 
travelled into ſeveral countries, ended his days in a city 
of Magna Græcia. His general hiſtory, read in the 
aſſembly of the Olympic games, and afterward im that 
of the Athenians, was received with | univerſal, applauſe. 

His eulogium, v. 371, 372, 373 * * 

Hxxo, that title given in the moſt ancient times to * or 


individuals who had rendered great Rn to mankind, 
Ta: | 
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ed who "thus became the ahl of public worſhip, 
ſi. 340. 
1a what rhe" worttilp of eros Siſed om that” of the 
gods, ibid. 341. 
Hixoic Acts, reffeAtions on the, i i. 62. 
Hezorn what, among the Greeks in the earkeſt ages, i. 18. 
Deas great examples than pru- 
dent "counſels... Single combats during the battle, 
ibid. 53, 54- 


— when the ecngth of te cm: 
batants was not equal, ibid. 55. 


Aſſociations of arms and ſentiments were very common 
among the heroes, ibid. | 
Henrosiratys became famons by burning the 8 of 
Diana at Epheſus, vi. 188, 189. 
Heuer the poet, his Theogony ; his * to his brother | 
5 Perſes; his ſtyle, iii. 279. 

Meents. According to that _hilofopher, all the hennenly 
bodies are at reſt, and the earth alone moves, iii. 183. 
Hirraxcns, generals. of the cavalry among the Athenians 

li. 174. 
Hiprancnvs, the Athenian, ſucceeds Pi Gſtratus, i 1. 170. 
 Patronizes Anacreon and Simonides, ibid. | 
Reſtored the poems of Homer to their purity, Dad... | 
Js afſaffinited by Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, wid. 177. | 
Hiyyras, brother of Hipparchus, i. 170. * 
His injulfice, ibid. 173. | 
"Abdicates the tyranny, retires into Perfing i is lain at Me- 
rathon, ibid. p 
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HierocraTes, of the family of the Aſclepiadz, and fon of 
Heraclides, a native of Cos, vi. 237. 
Enlightened experience by reaſoning, and rectiſied theory 
dy practice, ibid, 239. | 
Died in Thelſaly, ibid, 
His eulogium, his works, ibid. 240. 
His rules for the forming of a phyſician, ibid. 24. 
went ts the aſſiſtance of the Athenians when the plague 
raged at Athens, i. 304. a | 
HieroproMUs, the place for the horſe and chariot races, 
ii. 405. 
HirrowsDoN, one of the chiefs i in the war of Thebes, i. 43. 
Hisrixus, whom Darius king of Perſia had appointed go- 


vernor of Miletus, refuſes to abandon his guard of the 
bridge over the Iſter, and thus ſaves as power and 


his army, i. 206. 

A ſhort time after, baying excited bade in na he 
is put to death by the generals of Darius, who regrets 
and honours his memory, ibid. 210. 

HisTtorIans, from what ſources the moſt ancient have de- 
rived their facts, v. 368. 

Have adopted, without examination, a — maks of 

"Thoſe who ſucceeded them have a little —— this 
chaos, ibid. 369. 

Character of Herodotus Thucydides, and Xenophon, ibid. 
376. 

See Chap. LXV. vi. 367. 

Hours 'flontiſhed- four centuries after the war of Troy, 


i. 94+ 
13 
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Poets who preceded him, i. 99. V 

Subjects of the Iliad and Odyſſey, ibid. 96. | 

+ Succin& hiſtory of thoſe two poems, ibid. Aaν 

Lycurgus enriched his country with thoſe poems, „d 100, 

Solon enjoined the rhapſodiſts to follow in their — 
the order obſerved by Homer, ibid. 101- 


The glory of Homer increaſes} from day to * . W 
which were rendered to [his Pe: His a eulogium, 
ibid. 10 3. / | 

His , writings collected and preſerved — Cleophilus ox 
Samos, vi. 258, 5 
Note on the dialects of which he made uſe, i :. 465 | 3 
Homzr1DE, a a name given to ſome of the natives of the iſle 
of Chios who pretended ta, d derive their, deſcent from 
e Homer, vi. 17% 
—— (funeral) ronelered Fay thoſe ke fell at the battle 


of Platza, 1, 319- And to .the manes of Neoptolemus, 
ſon of Achilles, i 11. 406. See FuxtRALs and DEAD. 


Hoxsz Sorpikxs at Athens reviewed by the general officers, 
i. 174 gd 


4 


K GO 


Hosrrrarrrr, r rights of, in the herojc ages, i. 71. „ 8 


Houvszs at Athens; the, number of them e eſtimated at more 
than ten thouſand, ii. 44333. OY i 


The greater part of them very dal, and buile * ter· 


races, ibid. 1 | 
Houle of a rich Athenian deſcribed, ibid, 44. 445. 26 
Note on the plan of a Grecian houſe, ibid. $03, | b , 
HunTixs, deſcription of different kinds of, in Elis, iv. 3, 8, 
Means that have been employed by various nations to. take 
ferocious animals, ibid. 8. 
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Hya4cinTH, feſtivals and games in his honour, in which the 
Hymn of Apollo was ſung, iv. 215. | 

Note on thoſe feſtivals, ibid. 487. 

Hymns, lyric poems in honour of the - and Athletz, 


vii. 5 I. 


- The ſtyle and mufic —— be fable t0 th 
ſubjeR, ibid. 52. 


Authors who have ſucceeded in lyric poetry, ibid. 53. 


HyeaTA, a city of Theſſaly, famous for its ſorcereſſes, iii. 302. 

HyPERIDEsS, an orator of Athens, a diſciple of Plato, ii. 118. 

HyrsxBOREANS, a people that inhabited the North of 
Greece; particulars concerning them, and their coun» 
try, vi. 373. 


J. 
480, one | of the Argonauts, ſeduces and carries off 
Medea, the daughter of Actes, and loſes the throne of 
Theſſaly, i. 20. 


Jason, king of Pherz, character of, iii. 317. 
Maintained a body of ſix thouſand men, ibid. 

| Governed with mildneſs ; was a faithful friend, ibid. 3 18. 
Choſen general in chief of the Theſſalian league, ibid. 319. 
Ravages Phocis, ibid. 320. 
Is lain at the head of his army, ibid. 321. 
His projects, ibid. | | 

His eulogium, ibid. 318. 


14 
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Tcrmwvs, an architect who built a very beautiful temple of 
eee ears 
Athens, iv. 276. 
His work: on the Parthenon, ii. 225. 

Ipa, a mountain of Crete, deſcription of, vi. 219. 

TIorensss ſtigmatized with infamy by Solon. He who had 
neglected to give his ſon a trade, was deprived in his old 
age of the ſuccour which he might otherwiſe have de- 

manded from him, i. 152, 153+ 

Ipontxevs king of Crete, i. 50. 

The chief of ſeveral Grecian princes obliged to ſeek aſy- 
lums on their return from 'Troy, 1. 59. 

Ipz1tvs, king of Caria, ſucceſſor to Artemiſia, ſends a body 
of auxiliaries againſt the kings of Cyprus, v. 106. 

ILissus, a torrent near Athens; temples which were erected 
on its banks, ii. 130, 131. 

Inrizry (crime of), how puniſhed at . ii. 368. See 
Eunorrx. 

Iurzour rv in uſe among the Greeks, vii. 56, 116. 

Inacnvs, chief of the firſt Egyptian colony which came into 
Greece, i. 3. 

InGRATITUDE was very lerer 3 among the Perſians, 
vi. 401. 

Who were included by them under the name of Ungrateful, 

Inscairrions in honour of the tribes who had gained the 
prize in muſic and dancing at the feſtivals of Athens, ii. 
212. | 

Ixsriruriox of Pythagoras. See PyTHAGORAS, 


InTERLUDES, or intervra between the acts in the ÞFettrice] 
pieces, vi, 68. 
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The number of them was not fixed, but depended entirely 


on the poet. In ſome pieces only two are found, while 
others have five or fix, vi. 68. 


Jon, a dramatic author, is crowned; his works too IN la- 
boured, vi. 43. 
Ioni axe, olians, PREY onthe coaſts of Ala, 
vi. 175» 
Their confederation, ibid. 178. 
Their commerce, ibid. 179. 
Were ſubjugated by Crœſus, ibid. 
Unjted to the Perſian empire by Cyrus, ibid, 180. 
Mee: from that time have undergone various re- 
Why they 22 yenferes nn entve Whey ibid. 
183. 
—— ſettled on the coalt of Aſia Minor, i. gt. 
Burn Sardes, ibid. 208. 
Their character, vi. 192. 
Their muſic, iii. 97, 98. 


IenicRATES, the ſon of a ſhoemaker, and ſon-in-law of t Cotys 
king of Thrace, an Athenian General, ii. 127, 128. 


His reforms, his military ſtratagems, ii. 188. 
When accuſed by Chares, defends his cauſe armed, v. 80. 


His anſwer to thoſe who cenſured the violence of this pro- 
ceeding, ibid, 


Iza, a mountain of Arcadia where the Meſſenians were be- 
ſieged, i iv. 46. 
Taken by the treachery of a ſhepherd, ibid. 49, 52. 
Iaxx, a Spartan youth, twenty years cle, who was placed at tho 
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bead of a number of other youths; his functions, iy, 
166. See EDucaT10N of the Spartans. . 


IsocrATEs the orator, principal . of his __ 
his character, ii. 136. | F 
His ſtyle, his eloquence, ibid. 143. 
Extract from his letter to Demonieus, iii. 33, 471. 

Writes a letter full of flattery to Philip of Macedon, v. 216, 
ITHaca an iſland in the Ionian ſea, iii. 356. 
JuDGMENTS pronounced by the tribunals of Athens againk 

impious perſons, 11. 368, | 

Againſt. perſons guilty of ſaerilege, ibid. 372. 

- Againſt Æſchylus, Diagoras, Protagoras, Prodicus, Anax- 
agoras, and Alcibiades, accuſed of impiety, ii. 368, & 
Juxo, ſuperb temple of, at Argos, built by Eupolemus, and 

embelliſhed by Polycletus, iv. 304. 

This temple ſerved by a pricſteſs, ibid. 306. 
Pomp of the feſtival of Juno at N ibid. 
Her temple at Olympia, iii. 425. Games ye were there 

celebrated, ibid. 426. 

Her temple at Samos, vi. 251, 


Why ſhe was repreſented at Samos in a nuptial habit with 


r at her 
feet, vi. 253. 


JuriTER, ſtatue and throne of, the work of Phidias in the 
temple of Olympia, iii. 420. 


Note on che ornaments of that throne, ibid. "wo 
Tomb of Jupiter in Crete, vi. 217. 
- Juwries. Beautiful maxim of Solon Juſlice ſhould be ex · 


* 
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. 


ry 10> on 4 dae | of individuals, but inſtantly 
on men in office, i. 157. = A 


2 * — . 4 * * * * 
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oo 
K 1iixvan (the Greek) requlaed by Meton, ii iu. 155. 
Tas. Bee, in Cornnumans, yy — Rogaly, and Wh. 


narchy. AR 


Note on the titles of King and Tyrant, v. 482. | 


221 


Kies (che) of Perſia — an abſolute authority, i L 201, 
Reſpected during life, and lamented at their death, ibid, | 


* } , 


L. at bs 
Lara of — for as | out tg, 
|| Note on this ſubjeR, ibid. 40 8b oon! 
Lacep&xmon. See Sr r. 


Lactp&woxians, the name given to all the inhabitants of 
Iaconia, and more particularly to thoſe of the country 
and towns of the province. United, they formed a con- 
federation, at the head of 'which were the Spartans, who 
at length reduced them to WT") eg Hee 
SPARTANS, 
Laconia, journey raged iv. 66, 
Sketch of that country, ibid. 80. 


Is ſubject to earthquakes, ibid. 83. 
Lavox, a river of Arcadia, its waters very pure and tranſpa · 


rent, iv. 278. 


33? , zun 


Adventure of Des daughter of the 3 ir. 278, 
Lanacuvs, general of the Athenians in the expedition into 
Sicily, i. 411, 418, 419. 
LaxGvuacs (the Greek), three principal dialects of; the Do. 
rian, the /Eolian, the Ionian, vi. 176. 
Where the Dorian was ſpoken, ibid. 
The manners of the people who hp des Doric were always 
- ſevere, ibid. | 
Antipathy between the Dorians and Tonians, ibid. 
Lants54, a city of Theſſaly, ſurrounded by beautiful plains, 
n ; 8 
It was pretended that be air bad become there more pure 
and colder, ibid. 340. 


Bull-fights exhibited there, ibid. 
Lavkium, a mountain of Attica, abounding in ſilver-mines, 
a v. 33. l * | 


Laws ought to be clear, preciſe, general, relative to the cli- 


mate, and all favourable to virtue, As few things as 
polile' honlh 36 et "20 438; erSan of the judges 
BL rd be 

Philoſophers have thought that, to 1 * obedience 


of a people, the meshe and ſpirit of the laws ſhould be | 


explained in preambles, ibid. 275» 
Reer the preambles of ſome of the laws of Dio- 
ayſius king of Syracuſe, ibid. 
Zaleucus and Charondas placed at the head of their laws a 


ſeries of maxims, which may be conſidered as the founda-. 
tions of morality, ibid. 279. 


It 3 to make frequent r 1 ibid. 
270. 


* 


L. 
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It would be better to have bad laws, and obſerve them, than 
good ones, that are not obſerved, v. 276. ow, 


Precautions | HE were rd at Athens in abrogating a * 


ii. 269. 

Danger to which he was expoſed who, among the Locrians 
in Italy, propoſed to abrogate or alter any law, v. 276, 
e eee 

Their multiplicity in a ſtate a proof of corruption, ibid 

Laws or Dalco fo ſevere that they puniſhed the n 
crimes with death, i. 116. 

Were aboliſhed, or at leaſt mitigated ; but thoſe relative to 
homicide were preſerved, ibid. 129. 

Laws or Solon relative to the conſtitution. Solon wiſhed 
to eſtabliſh that kind of equality which in a republic 
ought to ſubſiſt between the different orders of the citi- 
Zens, i. 129. 

He lodged ö the aſſembly of the 
people, ibid. 130. 

Formed ſenate to diveſt the popular ofſembly, iid, 


Every deciſion of the people was to be preceded by a decree 
of the ſenate, ibid. 131. | 
The public orators could not take part in the affairs of the 
ſtate without undergoing an examination of their con- 

duct, ibid. 132. 

In whom the executive power was lodged, ibid. 133. 

The people poſſeſſed the right of chooſing their magiſtrates, 
with the power of making them render an account of 
their adminiſtration. They were to be G_ from 
among therich, ibid, 22 
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Solon diſtributed the Saen, of Ae, into. four Fh 
i. 134. . | 


> 


Subjected the ien dee by te. ens magi- 
ſtrates to an appeal to ſuperior courts of juſtice, ibid. 135. 
See Tamvxars. | | 

Cave a great authority. to the 3 bid I 36. 

Deereed puniſhments againſt thoſe who in times als com- 

bach motion did not openly declare for one of the parties, ibid, 
138. 


Condemned to death every, citizen who ald aer. to 
ſeize on the ſupreme authority, ibid. 


C WL and CMN AL Laws of 3 = 3 the 
citizen in his own perſon, i in the obligations which he con. 
tracts, and in his conduct, i. 139, 140. 5 


ee homicide the ſame as thoſe of Draco, bid. 

agp. bil 

Againſt thoſe "A were r of eee wid. 142. 

Abſdlute ſilence relative to parricide, to J a greater 
horror for that crime, ibid. 

Laws to defend tlie . * violence and am ibid. 
eee eb 4; 24 0 42: | 
Laws relative to ſucceſſions and ded ibid} 146. | 
To the" marriages of heireffes, ibid. 146, 2 | 

To the education of youth, ibid. 153. 


Solon aſſigned rewards to virtue, and diſhonour to vice, even 
for perſons in office, ibid. 154. 


4 The children of thoſe who fell in battle educated at the 


. 


public Expence, ibid. 
Women relimined within the bounds of modeſt, Children 
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obliged to maintain their parents in their old age; the 
children of courtezans diſpenſed from this law, i. 156. 


The laws of Solon confidered as oracles by the Athenians, 
and as models by other nations, ibid. 168. 


Reflections on the legiſlation of Solon, ibid. 176. 

Why it differed from that of Lycurgus, ibid. 177. | 
Laws or LycusGvus, general idea of his legiſlation, iv. 98. 

He adopted ſeveral of the laws of Minos, ibid. 229. 


His laws ſuited to the views of nature and ſociety, ibid. 


112. | 
Profundity of his views, He deprived riches of their 
power and influence, and love of jealouſy, ibid. 152., 


By what paſſion he deftroyed thoſe which occaſion 5 un- 
happineſs of ſocicties, ibid. 101, 113. 


Why he forbade to ſtrangers entrance into Laconia, and 
the Lacedæmonians to travel into an countries, ibid. 
110, 251. 

Why he permitted theft to the Lacedæmonian youth, ibid. 
111. 

Defence of his laws; 1 of their 4 ibid. 228. 


REMARKA BIE Laws of different nations. In Egypt every 
individual was obliged to give an account of his fortune, 
and the means by which he procured a maintenange, i. 
152. 

Among the Thebans it was forbidden to ck children 
newly born, iii. 277. And painters and ſculptors who 


did not treat their ſubject in a decent manner, were n 


jected to a fine, ibid. t 


In Theſſaly, he who killed a ſtork faffered the . 3 
ment as if he had ſlain a man, and why, ibid. 316. 
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At Mytilene, Pittacus decreed a double puniſhment for 
crimes committed in intoxication, and why, li: 55. 


At Athens, when a man was condemned to death, before he 
was executed his name was eraſed from the ROO of 
the citizens, vi. 209. 


Lzar of Leucata faid to be a cure » for the cole? of "_ 
it. 64 3 fi. 354. 
LzAriNG, exerciſe of, at the Olympic games, iii. 462. 
LeBADEA,.a city of Bœotia, iii. 262. | 
Lzc# xv; the port of Corinth on the ſea of Criſſa, iii. 470. 
LsoisrArox (the) ought to make morals the baſis of his 
pPoliey, iv. 150. See Maxxzas. 

Several Grecian legiſſators endeavoured in vain to eſtabliſn 
an equality of fortunes between the citizens of the ſame 
city, ibid. 153. | 

Leoxibas marches to take poſt at Thermopyle, i. 247, 248. 

His ſpeech to the Ephori, ibid. 249. 

Letter which he received from Sonny and his anſwer, 
- thid. 256. a- 


Viaho and falls at Thermopylæ, * having made a great 
flaughter of the Perſians, ibid. 257, 262. 1 
His devoting himſelf to death animates the e 
terrifies Xerxes, ibid. 265. 
a His bones depoſncd in a tomb near the theatre at Lacedz- 


mon, iv. 88. 
Liszos (the iſland 3 ii. 50. 
A ſchool of muſic there, ihid. 56. 


Lescns the name given to thoſe porticos in which the 
Fr met to  converle, or diſcourſe on public affairs, i ii. 408. 
That 


Li 
Ly 


** 
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That of Delphi was embelliſhed with the paintings of * 
lygnotus, ii. 408 | | 
Lzvcap14, peninſula of, iii. 352. 
Levcaray lap of a remedy dg te ada of low 
354. 
The tomb of Artemiſia ſhewn there, ibid. 355. 
Sappho, enamoured of Phaon, ſought a cure there, but loſt 
her life, ibid. ii. 64, 
Levcieevs the philoſopher, his ſyſtem, iii. 172. 
Lzvcieevs, the lover of Daphne. See Darine. 
Lucon, king of Panticapzum, his character; his courage, ' 
ii. 5. 
What he ſaid to an informer, iid, 


Opens a port at Theodoſia, and grants a free trade to the 
Atheniansz who, in gratitude, declare him a citizen of 
Athens, ibid. 6. 

LevcTra,'a town of Bœotia, where Epaminondas defeated 
the Spartans, iii. 258. 

LzvTycaies, king of Sparta, vanquiſhes the Perſians near 
Mycale in Ionia, i. 321. 

LizaT10N8:to the good genius and to Jupiter Saviour, uſual 
at banquets, ii. 475. 5 

Lrzox, an able architect, built the RO of Jupiter at Olym- 
Pia, iii. 420. 

Liszlav of an Athenian. Piſũſtratus made a colle&ion of 
books which was open to the public, iii 129. 

On what ſubſtances the ancients wrote, ibid. 129, 


* 


Copyiſts by profeſſion, ibid. | 

Diviſions of the library, ibid. he: 
| 1 

Philoſophy, i ii. 128. ü 5 


Vor- VII. V 
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© Aftronomy, il. 196. 
Logic, iv. 387. 
Rhetorie, ibid. 47. 
Phyſics and natural hiſtory, v. 300. 
Hiſtory, ibid. 367. 
| Poetry, vii. 33. 
Morals, ibid. 60. | 
Laxvvs, an ancient city of the illand of Rhodes, vi. 212. 


- Lixvs, an ancient poet and muſician; his ſtatue, iii. 259. 


Locic. The Greeks of Italy and Sicily firſt made attempts 
to inveſtigate the arts of thinking and ſpeaking, iv. 387. 
Zeno of Elea firſt publiſhed an eſſay on logic, ibid. 
Ariſtotle made great improvements in the method of rea- 
ſoning, ibid. 387, 388. 
Of the categories, ibid. 388. 
Of individuals, ibid. 390. 
Of ſpecies, ibid. 391. 
Of genera and the difference, ibid. 
Of the property, wid. 392. 
Of the accident, ibid. 393. 
Of the enunciation, ibid. 
Of the ſubjeR, ibid. 394- 
Of the verb, ibid. 395. 
Of the attribute, ibid. 
Judgment, what, ibid. 
Different kinds of enunciations, ibid, 
Whence the greater part of our errors derive their ſource, 
did. 396. 
The philoſopher ought to employ the moſt uſual expreſ- 
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th, col a SONY 
Word, iv. 39). . | 
| What k i 40 define; rules to i abit ins gol defi 
tion, ibid. 398. | 

Of what init 

Rela hk ibid. 403. . 

Every demonſtration is a ſyllogiſm, ibid. 404. 

The ſyllogiſm is either demonſtrative, dialectie, or contens 
tious, ibid. 405. 
Uſe of the ſyllogiſm, ibid. 
We ought not to conelude from the particular to the gene- 

ral. rege does not deſtroy the rule, ibid. 406. 
Utility of logic, ibid. 
neee ee 236. 

The Greekszhave never erected temples to e vi. 235. 
LusTRATIONs, two kinds, of perſons and things, ii it, 350, 352. 
Lrczun (the), one of the three gymnaſia of Athens, de- 


ſcription of, ii. 132. 
Lyc&vus, a mountain of Arcadia, from whence almoſt the 


whole of Peloponneſus may be ſeen, iv. 273, 
A temple of Pan on that mountain, ibid. 
LycoyHron, ſon of Periander, tyrant of N exiled by 
his father to Coreyra, iii. 385, 
Is flain by the Corcyreans, ibid. 386. 
endeavours to enſlave the Theſ- 
15] Has” They call Philip to their ſuccour, v. 93. 


Lycos vn, a town at the foot of Mount Lyczus in Arcadia, 
iv, 272. 


— 


Za 
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Fabulous fraditions of the inhabitants, iv. 272. 
Lycuxovs, « orator of Athens, the diſciple of Plato, ii. 118. 
—UVU—ĩ᷑— legiſator of Lacedzmon, inftituted his laws 
Wat tow viatcites before Bolea, i. 177% 5 
Was the guardian of his nephew, iv. 116. 
Suſpected of deſigns on the crown; travely into Crete and 
Aſia, ibid. : 
Adviſes 22 = 
ibid. 119, 
" Almlemthe bonnie of the prime of Hom, ibig. 
Brings thoſe poems into Greece, i. 100, OS 
On His return comes to Sparta; —_— laws to 
e that city, i iv. 118. | 
Submits his deſigns to the advice of tis friends; ibid. 219. 
Is wounded by a youth, whom he makes his friend Na 
mildneſs and patience, ibid. 


3 i His laws having been approved, he declares that he is going 
to Delphi, and receives an oath that no alteration Phall 
be made in the laws till his return, ibid. 120. 


. » The Pythia having approved his laws, he ſends ber anſwer 

| to Sparta, and nnn 
land, iv. 121. | 

. Be. divided Laconia and the dtri of Sparta into ſerena 
© portions, ibid. 153. 

Note on that ſubjeR, ibid. 498; 

Extent and ſtrength of his genius, ibid. 150, 


"> Sparta dedicated a temple to him after his death, ibid. 121 
See Gon and Laws. 


g 


Trani gains the battle of Egos-Potamos i renders him 


ſelf _ of Athens, i 5.429 430» 
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T. 


His views for the aggrandizement of Sparta, iv. 253. 
The ſums of money which he brought into Sparta ,vcea- 
fioned the decline of the laws, ibid, 250 e 

Note on that ſubjeR, ibid. 495. 

His ambition, ibid, 953. EET 

His polities founded on force and perfidy, * 

man | (2% - 55 
Lvs1As, an Athenian orator, i. 444- | ce a xa A 
Lys18, 4 Pythagorean, tutor to Wan © OY * 

His patience; his death and funeral, vi. . 301. A ” * 


* 
x / 

* 

* 9 \ — 

M. . : . 4 #*® 184% 4 +4 «o id 

1 & * * 
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M. ſtate of that * Philip aſcended , 
the throne, ii. 422, 5 
Maczpboniaxs before the time of Philip not e diſtinguiſhed 
by the Greeks from the other barbarous nations, ibid. 


421. 
Mranupzx, a river near Muetas in Tonia, vi. 191, 
Macic early introduced into Greece, iii, 30% 
Man Thames of Athens, archons, generals, 8 trea- 


* nr 
Wi writer of comedies, vi. 47. 

Nats, ence, by hpi a Thi 29 
— allo profiled in» cave of he yromen 
9 „ ' 

3 
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Manns | in a nation depend on thoſe of the ſovereign, Cor. 
__ roption defornde, and does not aſcend from e one rank to 
another, i. 156. v7 of . 


1 "Nh | 

n of the different forms of go- 

vernment are carefully i nveſtigatec „ve ſhall find that the 

difference in the manners of a people is ſufficient” to de- 

, ng Ro bp. 
fective, v. 277. 


Maxxzzs and Civiy) Lars ef W 
ManTinz4, u celebrated city of Arcadia; eee 
fought there between the Thebans and Lagedamonians, =» 


| Us 236. = he 


'Tomb of Penelope 5 Io. nl 2 86 2 
Temple of Diana common to the inhabitants of Orchome: 
nus and Mantinea, ibid. 
Tomb and trophy erected i in "Ik plain to the memory of 
n ibid. 290. *%Y2 
= 1 a town of Attica, edlebrated for the  ridtory of 
Miltiades over the os _——- 
Circumltances of that n viſtory, i. 1. 216 et ſeq. Nn yr ; | 
Monuments erected at 1 in honour of the Greeks, 
ibid. 224. | ! | 


«20: „ £ ».1 41 9 f nx of 5 
Manenanvizz, prices of various, articles of, at Athens, ii. 
£97 n 000 > | 


333, 499. 
M4xzvoxivs;-ftheral of the Petfian armies, re· eſtabliſies tran 


quillity in Toni repairs bite Mitedonia! 4; 2122 
| Invades Attica, ibid. 29 ũũ9¶ 99 
Returis inf Besetib ibid. 9% ;?ĩê 190”, 
Anecdote concerning din wit. 63. a e Sou ee 
. olle noizzooys Bt 4 


Wie * bo F190 
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MARKET, . the general, at Athens, was divided into "ſeveral 
| particular ones, ii. 211, 


Max celebrated at Delos * to the khn of 
Athens; ceremonies of, vi. 376. 


Dreſs of the. bride and bridegroom, and weir friends who 
attended them, ibid. 378. 


Divinities to which ſacrifices were offered, Ns 

The bride and bridegroom depoſited each a lock *** 
hair in the Artemiſium, vi. 380, 

Why the rae of Eymeneus as re<choo ut auge 
ibid. 381, | 

Nuptial torch, ibid, 382, EE 

| Evening hymeneal, ibid. 383. pn If 
Morning hymeneal, ibid. 384. | | 
Mazziacs, at Sparta, iv. 177, 198, 


Note on the age at which eee 
ibid. 486. 
Choice of a wife ap "7s 
Note on that ſubject, ibid. 485." 
Mass of the actors. See TCAT AB. Fra 
MavsoLvs, king of Caria, his ambition, v. 103, 
His falſe and faral ideas of power and glory, ibid, 
His tomb, ibid. 104, 195. 
Mars; at Athens and in the army 7, they made two a 12 
but rich perſons made but one, i. 314. 
Deſcription of à grand entertainment at the houſe * 
rich Athenian, ibid. 448. | 


Public meals were conſidered hy Ariſtotle as contributing 
to the maintenance of union ameng the citizens, v. 26g, 
24 


* 


344 GENERAL INDEX, 
Mrz daughter of Zetes, king of Colchis, ſedueed and 
carred off by Jaſon, i. 20. 
Was not perhaps guilty of all the crimes of which the is 
accuſed, i. 73 ; iii. 371. | 
Mezvon, ſon of Codrus, made perpetual archon or magiſtrate 
at Athens, on condition that he ſhould give an account 
of his adminiſtration to the people, i. 91. 
" MzoaLoroLrs, the capital of the Arcadians, iv. 26. 
The people of that city make a treaty with Rum, 
” Ibid. 268. 

They requeſt laws from Plato, ibid. 

The city divided into two parts by the Heliſſon, and em - 
belliſned with public 2 . . ber and tae 
tues, ibid. 

MeGarA, iii. 359. 

Was governed by kings afterwards I to the 2 
nians, ibid. « 

Contained ſeveral beautiful ſtatues, and a celebrated __ 
of philoſophy, ibid. 362. 725 (12% 

Narrow road from Megara to the A em Corinth, ibid, 
$97: ©... 

MEGARrEANS PRI their mee. and eſpecially 21 
quantities of ſalt, to Athens, yn. | 

Were very vain, ibid. 361. 

MELANIPPUS AND Conn, their hiſtory, 1. 410. 
Maros, a fertile iſland of the Z. igean fea, abounds in ſul - 
pPhur and other minerals, vi. 356. 75 


It inhabitants unjuſtly reduced to ſlavery and carried int 
Z by the e ibid. 3 . cs 4 


CENERAL INDEX, 3 


Sparta at length obliged the Athenians to ſend them back 
to Melos, vi. 357. ns — 
Mx (ILLusTzIOUs) who flouriſhed about. the time of the 
Peloponneſian war, i. 444. 17 e 
Names of thoſe who flouriſhed from the taking of a 
the age of Alexander, vii. tab. i. iii, : 
Mudus, the poet, born in one of the latter years of the 
ſtay of Anacharſis in Greece, vi. 250, in note. 
Mextczares the phyſician, his ridiculous vanity, iii. 453. 
How ridicutod by Philip of Macedon, ibid. 454. 
Mzstxe, the capital 1 3 nne ee 
„%%% „ 


Bak by ren, be the an of Lens a 


Mes88x1A (tour of), iv. 24. 
Mzssx1Aans, a people of Peloponneſus, long baniſhed their 
Country by the Lacedzmonians, and recalled by Epami- 
nondas. 'Theit ancient government was a mixture of 
rojalty and oligarchy, iv. 63. 
Their three wars againſt the Lacedemonians deſcribed in 
three elegies, ibid. 31, ct ſeq. | 
A body of theſe Meſſenians driven from their country, ſeize 
on the city of Zancle in Sicily, and give to it the name 
of Mefſana, ibid. 466. 
Mzasunzs (Greek and Roman) reduced to French _ . 
Engliſh), vii. 182, et ſeq. 
MxeTtemesyCHosts, or TrAansmICRATION of ſouls, a doc- 
- trine borrowed from the Egyptians, v. 325. 
Embelliſhed by e Wh with the fictions of pgetry, 
ibid, wn en; 


4; nil 2 

Not believed by Pythagoras and his firſt diſciples, vi. 28 1 
Mzron, the in regulate the . Kalendar, ili. 

2 38g, , : 2nors- bs 

Note on the commentement of kincyls, ibid. 478. 

Length r 

him, ibid. 193. al cit dat . i rob ages! Af | 

Motion that fubje&; i 479. oY (1500 
h MͤiLErus, a city of Jonia,wi. _ Lo; edhetogade Þ 114 
Its numerous eolonies; Ib. 0 
Gave birth to the firſt wan. _ been. and 
to Aſpafia, ibid. 1h. to lz 
Deſcription of it, and its environs, ibid. 


MiLTiAaDEs, general of the Athenians, character of, i, 21 Te 


His ſpeech to Ariſtides, ibid. 219, 
Adviſes the battle of Marathon, ibid. 


r 226. 
Mint were at 2 inde What was afterwards 
ſignified by that name, vii. 41. 


Miu zava eſpecially. worſhipped by the Athenians. Her 
: temple in the citadel of Athens named the Parthenes 5 


- dimenſions of that edifice, ii. 225. 

Her ſtatue by Phidias, ibid. 

Notes on the quantity of gold employed on that ſtatue, and 
the manner in which it was diſtributed, ibid. 495, 496. 

Mixes of Laurium in Attica produced great * of 

ſilver, v. 33. 

The permiſſion to work them muſt be b of the re- 
public, ibid. 34. | 

Themiſtocles appropriated the profit derived from them by 
the ſtate to the building of ſhips, ibid e 
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Remarks on the U A 


v. 35 
Compariſon between the labourers in — . thoſe | 
which work in quarries or in mines, ibid. 36. N 


Mixisrzxs (ſacred) in the temple of * at Delphi, oy 


392» 
Mo10ss:, an ancient people of Greete, iſt, 348. 


One of their kings educated in Athens" chief their 
manners, ibid. 345. 2 59 


Mozars (the ſcience of) anciently a a ſeries of mati 


became a ſcience under Pythagoras and his firſt diſciples. 
Socrates N * leſs to the theory than the me 8 
tice, vii. 60. 


Treatiſes on morals by Theages, Metopus, and. hos 
vii. 60, 61. ** 


Tho philoſophers were not agreed on certain points rela 
tive to morals, ibid. 62. . . 0 


. What were the principles of Ariſtotle concerning 5 a 
iii. 35. See Chap. LXXXI. 


Musks (the); the fountain f ne A conſecrated to them, 
Ut. 2 59. 
Their ſaered grove and the monuments it contained, wid. 


Signification of their names, ibid. 261, 483. 
Reſided on Helicon, ibid. 261. 
Music of the Greeks, iii, 60. , 


Books on muſic but few in number — the Greeks, 
ibid. 61. 


Converſation on the technical part of muſic, wid. 61. 
Different acceptations of the word muſic, ibid. 61, 
What is to be diſtinguiſhed in muſic, ibid. 62. 


. 

Sounds, iii. 63. 

Intervals, ibid. 

' Concords, ibid. 66. 

Genera, ibid. 68. 

Modes ibid. 73. 

Notes, ibid. 7. a "I 

Note on the fame ſubjef, ibid. 474 F 

Rhythm, ibid. 78, * Een 

Converſation on the moral part of muſic, ibid. 8 4. 

Why e ta es ee ru 
ibid. 85. 

What A ve" coght to form of the effets of muſic on 
different nations, ibid. 86. 


en it violates che rules of propriety it nouriſhes and 
 Krengthens corruption, iii. 106. 

On the chord called Proſſambanomenos, ibid. 474 

nn 

© thid. 

On the number of notes in the ancient muſic, ibid, | 

Dorian and Phrygian harmonies ; their effeQts, ibid. 47h, 

Character of muſic in its origin, ibid. 

On a fingular expreſſion of Plato, ibid. 477. 

On the effects of muſic, from Tartini, ibid. 478. 


Musiciaus, by multiplying the inventions of art, wandered 
from nature, iii. 95 · 


The Ionians were che fir authors of theſe innovations, 


| 


ibid. 97. 
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The Lacedemonians would not adopt the muſic of Timo- 
theus, iii. 98. 


Mycauz, in Tonia, a mountain celebrated for a _ between 
the Greeks and Perſians, i. 321. 


Mycenz; in Argolis, deſtroye& by the people of Are 
preſerved the tombs of Atreus, 33 * 
and Electra, iv. 308. 
Its inhabitants took refuge in Macedonia, ibid. 309. 
Mrcoxs, an iſland to the eaſt of Delos, not very fertile, and 
only famous for its vines and figs, vi. 326; 
The rigour of the e bald, ibid. 
327. 
MrLasa, a city of Cariz which bad a rich territory, nt L468 
tained a number of temples, vi. 202. 
MyroniDEs, an Athenian general, takes Phocis and almoſt 
all Bœotia, in a ſingle campaign, i. 339. 
eee a woman celebrated for her poetry, gave leflons to 
| Corinna and Pindar, iii. 281, 
Mysox of Chena, one of the ſages of Greece, i. 124. | 
MyTiLENE taken, and its walls razed by the Athenians.” De- 
ſcription of that city, ii. 52. 
Delivered from its tyrants by Pittacus; engages in a war 
with the Athenians, ibid. 55. | 
MyT1LENEANS, in order more completely to hold ſome ſtates 
they had conquered in ſubjection, forbade them ts give 
any inſtruction to their children, iii. 1. 
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N. 


N Aux given to the child of an Athenian; with what ce- 
remonies it was declared and inſcribed in the regiſter of 
Kis. curia, iii. 1 1. % 
Nauzs (Proves) in uſe among the Greeks, v, 392, et ſeq. 
| Derived from imaginary reſemblances to animals, or the 
© - complexion, ibid. 393. 
From devotion to ſome divinity, ibid. L 
'From gratitude to that divinity, ibid. 
From deſcent from the gods, ibid. 294. 
The names given in Homer are for the greater part marks 
of diſtinction, ibid. 
The individuals to whom they were granted added them to 
thoſe they had received from their parents, ibid, 395. 
They tranſmitted them to their children, ibid. 
Scarcely any nn. name to * found in Homer, ibid. 
397+ 


Namts of thoſe who have been Aitifiuiſhed 3 in literature, or 
the arts, from the taking of - Troy to W Alex- 


ander inclufively, vii. tables ii. iii. 
Narurxar HisTtory ; how it ought to be ſtudied and writ- 
den, v. 343. | | 
The productions of nature ſhould be diſtributed into a ſmall 
number of claſſes, ibid. 346. | 
Theſe claſſes divided and ſubdivided into ſeveral ſpecies, 
_ tþid, 


GENERAL TV DEX. 251 

Defe& of different methods of diviſion, v. 346.—8ee Chap. 

LXIV. 

. Nartvzs paſſes from one genus and one ſpecies to another by 
imperceptible gradations, v. 346. 

Navracrus, a city of the Ozolian Locrians, celebrated for 
a temple of Venus, to which widows reſorted to requeſt 
new huſbands of the goddeſs, iii. 358. 

NavsicLes, the Athenian, obliges Philip to fuſpend his pro- 
jects, v. 97. 

Naxos, an iſland at a fall diſtance from Paros, large and 

very fertile, vi. 352. 
Its inhabitants diſtinguiſhed themſelves againſt the Per- 
ſians, and in the battles of Salamis and Platza, but were 
at length ſubjected by the Athenians, ibid. 3 54. 
Worſhipped Bacchus under ſeveral names, ibid. 355. 
Nx MRA, a city famous for the games which were there cele- 
brated, and the lion killed by Hercules, iv. 326, 327. 

Nictas, one of the moſt conſiderable and richeſt . 

of Athens, i. 400. 


Oppoſes, to no purpoſe, the reſolution to ai the war 
into Sicily, is appointed general, ibid, | 
His death, ibid. 424. 

Nix (the), river of Egypt. The ancients believed that, by 
the accumulations of mud and ſlime at its mouth, it had 
formed all the lower Egypt, v. 330. 

The hiſtorian Ephorus related different opinions concern- 
ing the inundation of that river, ibid, 381, 


* — — — —— — — . — 
E 
” 
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O. « mountain on which hellebore was gathered, ill. 


302. 
Oarn, from whom e at OF ii. 289, 
Of the Greeks before the battle of Platza, i i. 302. 
Orrzz1y0s made by the kings of Lydia at the temple of 
Delphi, ii. 384; 384- 
Note on their weight and value, ibid. got. . 
Orrickas (foreign), and foreign ſoldiers, ſ. ſerved in the Athe- 
nian armies, ii. 179. 


prog Ao, anecdote of the ed paid * the Lacedz- 


monians, iii. 448. | | 
Oircazcur. See GOvERNMENT. 
OLaivs-TzzE brought by Cecrops from Egypt into Attica, 
1.7 | 
Attica was coveted vith lirerees v. 12. 
No perſon permitted to root up Sl 
| two in a year, ibid. 
Cluſters of olive-trees in different diſtriQs appertaining to 
the temple of Minerva, ibid. 
OrruriA, or Piſa, in Elis, its ſituation, iii. 419, 
What was to be ſeen in that city during the games cele- 
| brated there, iii. 447 
Olympic games inftituted by Hercules; n after a 
long interruption, by Iphitus, ſovereign of a part of 
Elis. They were celebrated every four years. The cal- 
culation of the olympiads begins from * in which 


Corcebus was crowned, iii. 416. 
Orynrus, 
I 


Ox 
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Ouynyvs, a mountain which bounded ITheſſaly toward the 
north. 'Frees, ſhrubs, grottos, and plants, which were 
found on it, iii. 331, 333, 486. 

Another mountain of the ſame name in Arcadia, called alſo 
Lyczus, iv, 272. 
OLywNTHus {city of), its ſituation ; its beauty, v. 128. 
Taken and deſtroyed by Philip, ibid. 137. 
Oxomarcuvs, chief of the Phocians, converted the ſacred 


treaſure at Delphi into money, nn and ſwords, 
v. 88. 


Is defeated by Philip, and ſlain in battle, ibid. 93. 


Orxirzs, or heavy armed ſoldier, was followed by an attend- 
ant, ü. 173. 


OxAcLss of Delphi, Dodona, Trophonius. See thoſe words. 


OxaTor (the) ought only to enlighten and inform his judges by 
ſimply explaining the fact, iv. 463. 
OzarTors (State) at Athens, ii. 254. 


Underwent an examination relative to their 2 he 
132. N 
By what they began their public functions, ll. 254. 


Ought to poſſeſs profound knowledge, and to lead an irre- 
proachable life, ibid. 255. 


Abuſe which they made of their talents, ibid. 2 58. 


Were expoſed to be attacked both in their perſons and de- 
crees, ibid. 263. 


Orcyomenus, a city of Arcadia; its fituation z mirrors 
made there of a blackiſh tone found in the environs, iv. 
286, 3 

Tomb of Penelope on the road leading from that city te 
Mantinea, ibid. 
Vor. VII. Aa 
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mee apthcs of great firength in the tefrk 
« tory of which were excellent vineyards, ii. 71. 


| Onoyvs, a town between Attica and Berotla, ii, 25 r. 


| Ozoniain vucxtea at Athens to the age of twenty years, at 
the expence of the public, 1 ii. 191. 


1 


Ora one of che Argonauts, i i. 21. | 
Ariſtotle doubted whether he had ever exiſted, vil. 113, 
OzrHacoras reigned with moderation at Sicyon, lit. 390. 


OnTHoGraray neglected by the women of Athens, iv. 450. 


Ossa, Mount ; trees, ſhrubs, grottos, and plants, found there, 
iii. 331, 332. 

'Osraacinn.. Baniſhment for a \ number of years dflifted by 

the Athenians on a citizen who had become too powerful. 

This was ſometimes the voy feinedy that could tte the 

late, v. 268. 
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Posse. refletion on the os and progreſs of * 


„„ 


HS painting, liable improvements wade i in, , by 
. Polygnotus, Arcelilaus, and TIE) Vi. 3 5! 3 
Paræsrxx ; ſeveral at Athens, it 146. N 
Exerciſes praiſed in them ; regimen of the athletz, ibid. 
147. 
Pattaxribzs (the), a powerful [7 of Athens, diſcon- 
_ © tented with Theſcus, i. 25. 
3 ſeize on the 8 power, but are defeated 
© by Theſeus, * | A 


* "I 
[ 7 ere | 
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Paursvs, a river of Meſſenta, iv. 26. 
Pauruixus, a painter at the head of the ſchool of Sicyon, 
ii. 399. | 
He had for his diſciples Melanthus and Apelles, ibid. 

Pax greatly honoured among the Arcadians; had a temple on 
Mount 'Lyczus, iv. 274. 

Pax ævvs the painter, brother of Phidias, i. 447. 

PaxATHENZA order of thoſe feltivals, ii. 433. 

PANCRATIUM, an exerciſe nn of wreſtling and boxing, 
iii. 461. 

PanTICar tun, the capital of the territories of Leucon in the 
Cherſoneſus Taurica, ii. 4. 

ParADisE, the name given by the Perſians to the parks and 
gardens of the king and the grandees of the court, v. 
122. | PEST: 

Partans, arbitrators from Paros, reſtored . tranquillity in 
Miletus, vi. 344. 

The Parians joined Darius, and were defeated at ads. 
ibid. 345. 

When beſieged in their city by Miltiades, they broke their 
word which they had given him to ſurrender, ibid. 

When the allies of Xerxes, they remained inactive in the 
port of Cythnos, ibid. 

Were at length ſubjected by the Athenians, ibid. 345. 

Their prieſts ſacrificed to the Graces without crowns or muſic, 
and why, ibid. | 

Paxmenives the ſophiſt, i. 444. 

The diſciple of Xenophanes gave excellent laws to Elea 
his native city, iii. 140. 
Divided the earth into five zones, ibid. 203. 
Aa 2 | 


Py 
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Parxassvs, a mountain of Phocis, at the foot of which was 
the city of Delphi, ii. 377, 415. 
Panos, a fertile and powerful iſland poſſeſling two excellent har. 
bours, vi. 344+ 
Archilochus, the lyric poet, born there, ibid. 347. 
Produced a very famous white marble, ibid. 351. 
Paxxuasius of Epheſus, painter, i. 445, 448, 450, 458. 
PatTRHENON, a temple of Minerva at Athens, ii. 223. 
Its dimenſions, note ibid. 495. 
Para x, a city of Achaia, iii. 408. 
Pa usan As, general of the Lacedzmonians at the battle of 
Platza, i. 302. 
Obl ges the cuemy to abandon the iſle of Cyprus and By- 
rant ium, ibid. 323. | 
His opprefſions and treaſon cauſe him to be deprived. of his 
command, and put to death, ibid. 324, 325. 
Paus iAs, painter, his pictures in the rotunda of * 
Epidaurus, iv. 321. 
Pay of the Athenian horſe and foot ſoldiers, i ii. 180. 
Perron, beautiful appearance of that mountain, iii. 32). 
Cold felt on it; trees, plants, and ſhrubs which grow there, 
ibid. 328. 
PzLLEE, a city of Achaia, its ſituation, iii. 402. 
Temples i in its neighbourhood, ibid. 40. 
'PxLoribas defeats in Bœotia the Thebans who had ſhaken off 
the yoke of the Spartans, ii. 20. 
In conjunction with Epaminondas carriesterror and deſolation 
through Peloponneſus, ii Us 29. | 
Choſen arbitrator in Macedonia; received with NET at 
the court of Suſa, wok 34 


4 
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Is lain in Theſſaly, il. 34. | 
Prxxvs, a celebrated river of Theſſaly, iii. 330. 
Cities in the environs, ibid. 331. 
PexELoPE, the wife of Ulyſſes ; her tomb, iv. 286. 
Traditions diſadvantageous to her fdelity current among the 
Mantineans, ibid. 
PEXTATH LoN, combat of, in what it confifted, iii. 461. 
PExTEL1Qus, a mountain of Attica, in which were quarries of a 
very beautiful marble, v. 31. 
P·orrk of Athens, character of, ii. 260. 
PER1ANDER, his great qualities, iii. 382. 
Baniſhes his ſon Lycophron, ibid. 385. 
Wiſhes in vain to recall him, and avenge himſelf of the Cor- 
cyreans, ibid. 385, 386. 
PeriCLES, his outſet in public life, i. 339, 
Dedicated his youth to ſtudy, ibid. 351, 352. 
His eloquence, knowledge, political conduct, ibid. 353. 
Rules abſolute in Athens, ibid, 356, 357. 


Was the cauſe of the too great authority of the people, ibid. 
182, 


Reduces the Areopagus to flence by An them of their 
privileges, ibid. 185, | 

Extends the territories of the repyblic by conqueſt, ibid, 
366. 

Diſcontent of the allies of Athens, ibid. 261. 


His diſcourſe on the ſubjec of the three embaſſies from Lace- 
dzmon, ibid. 378. | 


To give employment to the people, embelliſhes Athens, ibid. 


455» 
Aaz 
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When 1100 of expending the public money, is acquitted by 
the people, i. 450. | 
Marries Aſpaſia, who had been his miſtreſs, ibid, 438, 


Dies of the plague at Athens ; what he ſaid before his death, 


ibid. 397, 398. 
Reflections on the age of Pericles, ibid, 435. 
PezICTIONE, a Pythagorean philoſopher, his treatiſe on wiſdom, 
iii. 138, | 
Prailaus, group of ſtatuary repreſenting him and Orthryadas, 
iv. 303- 


PrasiA, account of that valt empire, i. 199. 


Fertility of the country, induſtry and commerce of the inhabit- 
ants, ibid. 196 v. 221. | 


The taxes regulated by Darius, and fixed in perpetuity, i, 
196. 
Numbers, valour, and diſcipline of the troops, ibid. 197. 


The kings never took the field without being followed by an 
immenſe multitude of ſoldiers, ibid. 200. 


They enjoyed an abſolute authority, confirmed by the 18158 
and love of their people, ibid. 201. 


Protected agriculture, v. 121. 


Appointed two ſuperintendants in in every alis; one * 
military, and the other for civil affairs, 1bid. 122, 


Note on their treaſures, i. 467. 


PEAsEToLis, city of, tombs and palace of the Perſian king 
there, v. 121. 


The palace ſerved alſo for a citadel, ibid. 122. 


* a city of Achaia, nancy worſhipped there, ii, 


P. 
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Pn TDIME, wiſe of Arſames, ber character, Vii, 68. Dumme 1. 
Puxxxos, a city of Arcadia, iv. 283. „ 
Great canal ancicntly formed in the plain o cr af the 
Waters, ibid. L ** g 
Panchen Anne a writer of comedics, vĩ. 7. 
PasRECYD8s, the philoſopher, a native of Scyros, the maſter of 
Pythagoras, who came from Italy to vifit him in his laſt mo- 
ments, i. 453 3 vi. 343. | 


Paipras; the celebrated ſculptor, appointed by Pericles to 
ſuperimend the erecting of the ediſices and ſtatues with 
which he propoſed to embelliſh Athens, i. 364. 


Accuſed of having embezaled a part of the gold which was to 
have been employed on the ſlatue of Minerva, ibid. 


Deſeription of that ſtatue, ii. 226. 


Deſcription of the ſlatue of Jupiter at Olympia, kewl the 
work of Phidias, 1 lit, 421. 


Note on the ornaments of the throne of Joviem i Lit. 489. 
Puidox, legiſlator of the Corinthians, iii. 387. 


N 


Pa1GALEa, a town of Arcadia, ſituated on a ltcep rock. ſtatue. 
in the forum there, iv. 275. 2 Es, 


A feſtival celebrated there, in which Daves eat ih their-maſ- 
ters, ibid. 276. 

Pate king of Macedon, his character, his great qualities, his 
aſſiduous attention to Epaminondas, ii. 90, 91. | 
Eſcapes from Thebes ; repairs to Macedonia, ibid. 42 iS 5 
Infuſes new courage into the a and defeats Ar- 

geus, ibid, 422, 123. a 23S ht nb 
Signs a treaty of peace with Athens, ibid. 0 = | 


Seizes on Ampbipolis and ſome ather cities, ibid. 424. 
a a4 
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His conduct, his Sa loſes an i eye at the * of Me. 
thone, v. 90. F 

Marchese to the ſuccour of the Pn whom Lyco- 
phron, tyrant of Pheræ, had endeavoured to enflave, and 
defeats the Phocians. COD art in 
battle, thid, 93. | 

Is admired by the Greeks; ater alked of but hs gre 
abilities and his virtues, ibid. 94. 


_ Repairs the injuſtice which an ayariciousand ungrateſul ſoldier 
had induced him to commit, ibid. gg, 


Receives a check from Nauſicles, ibid. 95. 

Different portraits drawn of him, ibid. 108 & ſeq, 

What he faid of the orators who loaded him with invectivet, 
and his ſubjects who told him Gilagreeable truths, ibid, 
717. 

His moderation toward two women FE lower claſs of peo- 

ple, ibid. 118. | 

Eco ws 
ibid. ve "6-465 1 4 

| Releaſed a priſoner from chains who adviſed bim that the 
poſture i in which he ſat was not decent, ibid. 11g. 

His mildneſs towards thoſe who cenſured * conduct, 
ibid. 


Gains and deceives the Qlyathian s by his benefactions, wid. 

| 129. 

' What was faid of his enterpriſe againſt Gps ibid, 
131. g 

His troops defeated in Eubœa by Phocion, ib, 134- 

Takes and deftroys Olynthus by the . of Euthyerate 
Nl EIN . 
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"Bets at liberty the two > davghters of Apollophanee at the re 
queſt of Satyrus the comedian, v. 139. 


| Ambaſſadors ſent to him from Athens, ibid, 160, 

_ Concludes à treaty. of proce and treaty of ng with th 
Athenians, ibid. 174- 

What were the principal articles of that treaty, wid 23. M4 

Makes new conqueſts in Thrace, ibid. 178. 


\ Obtains from 1 
himſelf and his deſcendants, ibid. 187. | 


Philip eauſes the Phocians to be condemned; 'thele EY 
leges transferred to the kings. of Macedon, ibid. 193, 
194. 5 

Demoliſhes the cities of Phocls, ibid. 195. 

Adrantages which he derived from this expedition, ibid, 

197. 

Forbids chariots to be uſed in his dominions, and why, ibid, 
199. 

Makes an immenfe booty in n regulates the 2 
of Theſſaly, ibid. 207. 


Undertakes the defence of the Meſſenians and Argives, 
ibid. 

Complains of the Athenians, ibid. 208. 

Sentence which he pronounced on two criminals, ibid. 216, 

Receives from Iſocrates a letter filled with flattery, ibid. 

Attacks Perinthus, vii. 71. | 

The Byzantines having thrown ſuccours into the place, he 
raiſes the ſiege, and fits down before Byzantium, ibid, 

Is obliged to raiſe the ſiege of that city, ibid. 77. 

He paſſes the ſtrait of Thermopylz, penetrates into Phocis, 
and falls on Elatea, ibid, 81, 82, 
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The takiog of that iy. throws Athens into  conflernation, 
"At. 92. s 


2 

| Harangue and decree of Demoſthenes on this fubje i, ibid. 

83. 2 | 
Phikp defeats the e and Eises on their city, 
ibid. 86. 

He gains i battle of Chæronea wy yl Atheiiians = 
the Thebans, ibid. g 9. | 2 

Exhibits an indecent joy after his int. What De- 
mades faid to him on that occaſion, in conſequence of 

anne n de. 

id. go. ES. 

The Athenians accept Ry peace ind 2. — them 
by Alexander. The heres hoop were mild, ibid. 
ith; | 

Philip — at the aſſembly held at Corinth, a gel 
peace for Greece, and a, war againſt the Fe, . 

97. 

Thoſe prepoſitions received with applauſe. He is choſen 
generaliſſimo of the Grecian army, apd returns into his do- 
minions to prepare for the war, ibid. 


Puslisrus baniſhed by Dionyſius the —— returns from exile, 
and calumniates Dion and Plato, iii. 230. 


Wrote the Antiquities af Sicily, and the Life « of the two 
Dionyhuſes, v. 377. 
ParLoct?s, a dramatic author, was furnamed 42 Bile, on 
account of the virulent ſtyle of his pieces, vi. 43. 
The Athenians preferred one of his pieces to the fineſt of 
thoſe of Sophocles, ibid, 44 
PRILOCRATES, — concerning that wan, V. 150. 
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Puilourlus, chief of the Phocjang farts himſelf at Del- 
Phi, v. 85. 
Seizes on à part of the treaſures of the temple; his death, 
ibid. 8. Ig 


Puikosorukxs did not begin to be known i in Greece till about 
the time of Solon, iii. 131. 


Their different ſchools, ibid. et ſeq. © 

Their various opinions on the eſſence of the deity, — orĩ- 
gin of the univerſe, and the nature of the ſoul, ibid. 149. 
Perſecuted at Athens in the time of Pericles, 1, 459. 5 

Pativs, a city of Achaia, Its inhabitants expoſed them- 


ſelves to the horrors of war and famine, rather than fail 
in their engagements to their allies, i iii. 400. 


Paocza, one of the moſt ancient cities of Ionia, ſent out 
colonies which founded the cities of Ela in Italy 9 
Marſeilles in Gaul, vi. 181, 186. | 


Procians (the) on a certain occaſion gave 2 ſtriking proof | 
of their love for liberty, ii. 417. 

When condemned by the Amphictyons, they ſcize on the 

temple of Delphi, and begin the ſacred war, v. 63. | 


They take from the lacred treaſury more than ten thouſand 
talents, ii. 385, 


Conyert into arms the beautiful brazen ftatues which, were 
erected near the temple, v. g. 


Philip conquers them, and deftroys their cities, They are 
deprived of the vote to which they were entitled in the 
council of the Amphi&yons; and this privilege is tranſ- 
ferred to the kings of Macedon, ibid. 193, 19% 

Puociox, his birth; his probity, ii. 125, 126; 

Frequents the academy ; ſerves under II my poor 
and contented, ibid, 
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Defeats the troops of Philip in Eubcea, ibid. v. 134. 
Inftances of his wiſdom and bumanity before and after the 
battle, ibid. 135, 
Drives from that iſland all the petty tyrants whom Philip had 
ſet up in it, v. 1353 vu. 71. 
His ſhining qualities, v. 156. ES 
Prevents the Bœotians from making themes maſters of 
Megara, vii. 71. 
Anecdotes of him, ibid. 72, _ | 
1» appointed to ſucceed Chares in the command, and ſuecour 
" the Byzantines, ibid. 77. 
Oppoſes the opinion of Demoſthenes, who wiſhed to continue 
the war; his anſwer to ſome orators, ibid. 87, 
Pancrs, deſcription of that province, ii. 415. 
Proznvas, the Hs, ſeizes on the citadel of Thebes, ii. 
15. 
The Lacedzmonians puniſh Phœbidas, Pe lag 191 
the citadel, ibid. 16. 


Punynxs, particulars concerning that coutteſan, v. 21 3. 
Her artful ſtratagem to diſcover which was the fineſt work of 
Was accuſed of impiety. To what manner Hyperdes induce 
her judges to acquit ker, ibid. 2 14. 
PurYNICHUS, the / rival of Alſchylus, firſt introduced women's 
parts in his dramas, vi. 42, | | 
Employed that ſpecies of verſe which is cen unable to the 
drama, ibid, 6, 


Farraschs, what, ils 274, 
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Pars1ciax, rules for the forming of one according to. Hip- 


pocrates, vi. 241. 
Who is the phyſician eee eee 
ibid. 246. 2 MP” 


P1GREs, the author of an iliad in elegiac verſe, vii. 46. 
Pixpax, the pupil of Myrtis, celebrated for his odet, in. 281. 
His genius, his enthuſiaſm, ibid. 282. 
His life, his character, ibid. 286. 
Honours which were rendered to him, ibid. 288. 
Pixpus, a mountain which ſeparates Theſſaly from Epirus, 


iii. 343. 

Pia æus, the port of Athens, it. 201. 

PiaIxE, a fountain where, according to tradition, 3 
found the horſe Pegaſus, ili. 374» - 


PisisrxArus, his great qualities, i. 162. | 
His ſtratagems to enſlave his country, ibid. 163. . 
Dedicated himſelf to the ſervice of the ſtate, ibid. 527. 
EnaQts ſalutary laws, ibid. 7 
Founds a public library, ibid. 168. 

Anecdotes which evince the-greatneſs of his mind, Lid 

Cauſes the text t of Homer to be. reſtored to its nn _ 

1202s ; | 

Aſſigns to invalid ſoldiers a certain fubſiſtence for the remain- 

deer of their lives, ibid. 167. | 

Was careful to inveſt himſelf with the principal Hees ok 
magiltracy, and exerciſed abſolate power only as perpetual 
chief of a democratic ſtate, i. 175. 

Pirracus of Mytilene, one of the ſages of Greece, i. 124. 
Delivers Mytilene from its tyrants, concludes the war with 
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the Athenians, re-eſtabliſhes peace, inftitutes laws, and 
abdicates the ſovereign power, ii. 55. 


Pracve of Athens, account of the, i. 392. 
What the ſymptoms of, ibid. 393. 
Praxzrs (the), opinions of the ancients concerning the mo- 
tion of, iii. 197. 
Opinion of the Pythagoreans-on the diſtances of, iii. 184. 
PLanTs of the kitchen garden, in Attica, remarks on, v. 22. 
Note on melons, ibid. 479. 
Praræa, a. city near which Mardonius was defeated, i lit, 
254. 
Was twice deſtroyed by the Thebans, ibid. 2 56. 
Prarxaxs fought at Marathon, i. 218. 
Annually celebrated a feſtival to commemorate the r. at 
Platza, iii. 255. 
Praro, portrait of that philoſopher, ii. 108, 109. 
His occupations in his youth, ibid. 1 10. 
His manner of life, his writings, ibid. 1 12. 
His voyages into Sicily, iti. 224. - 
Note on the preciſe date of his third voyage to | Sicily, ibid, 
481. 
On his return he informs Dion of the little ſucceſs he had 
met with in his negociation with Dionyſius, ibid. 246. 
Is received with loud acclamations of applauſe at the Olympic 
games, ibid. 448. 
Atcuſed of having enlivened his writings at the expence of 
many celebrated rhetoricians of his time, iv. * 


* death and 10 al, v. 143, 144. 


BERERALY INDEK.) = 


Na diſcourſe on the formation ot the world, v At. 
by what manner he Many 1 * the origin 4 evil 
wid. 5 t. 
Tn one of his letters he feerns to hint at another ſolution of | 
that problem, ibid. 445. 
. Extract from his Republic, iv. 328. 
His picture of the condition of man, and of the cavern in 


which men are, as, it were, buried; two 2 
vilible, the other ideal, iv. 332, 353. 


Note on an expreſſion mne enki of 
oY; muſic, i iii. 477 


Poxtar. Verſe alone does not conſtitute! poetry; . 
fictions indiſpenſable to it, vii. 36. | 


Different kinds of, ibid. 38. 


Por rerxros, à celebrated ſculptor and rr of Argoy, 
i. 451. 
Remark on his works, iv. 299. 


Ooe of his fgures was named the Canon, or Rule, Ibid. 
zeo. 


_ His ſtatues in the temple of Juno at Argos, ibid. 305. 
Theatre erected by, in the ſacred grove of — at 
Epidaurus, ibid. 321. 
PoLyYCRATES, ſon of — tyrant of Abs vi. 250. 


Puts to death one of his brothers, 2 — 
ibid. 


In what m manner he governed, ibid. 


Fortified Samos, and embelliſhed it with edifices and Ra- 
tues, ibid. 261, 262, 


| Multiplied in his ſtates the moſt beautiful n domeſtic 
animals, ibid. 262, 
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Introduced there the delieacies of the table, 9 
in pleaſure, vi. 263. © 
- Put to death with een ere by» rea fag, . 
265. 
Note on the ring of = ae wid. my 
PoLypamMas, a famous athleta; inſtance of his — 
ſtrength, iii. 452. * 
| Note on that ſubject, ibid; 490. | 
PoLyYcxoTvus of Thaſos, a edlebrated e 445) 1 
His paintings at Delphi, ii. 408. | 
| Porymnis, father of Epaminondas, entruſted with the care 
of the young Phibp, e ay Mace- 
don, i. 90. 13 
PoxTvus Eux mus; deſcription at that ſea, ii. 7. 
The rivers that flow into it. mitigate aan its wa- 
ters, ibid. 8. 
Is not deep except towards the eaſtern b. ibid. g. 
PoruzaTiox. The Grecian philoſophers and legiſlators were 
far from favouring population, iii. 4. 
Prax, a town of Attiea, the harbour of which, named Pa- 
+. ,. normus, is ſafe and commodious, v. 32. 
PrAxiTELEs, the ſculptor, ſtatue of a the by, v. _ 
Another of Cupid, ibid. 
Another of Venus at Cnidus, vi. 194. 
Paarzas. In what manner men pray; rye 5 * to 
pray, ii. 344+ | 
| Public prayers, ibid. 
Their object; what ought to be requeſted i in WI vii. 27. 


Painers (the) in Egypt conflituted the firſt order. of the 


ſtate, i ii. 357. Is 


une 359 
F 132 5 Fernen * nr 
1 T0234 1d 1421 "2s 2am 
In the ener towns, a * iel Was is tent in yy 
derable rn 8 | > faxt of 
* Gmmunity, ibid. 353. zie ET 7 IVEY er 5 a 
Officiated in rich veſtments, ibid. Abt -- 2 u 8 
PrizsrzsbEs of Juno in the temple of —. iv, 306. ö 
Particulars concerning ſeveral of them, ibid. See C- 


DiE. \ 


r ſome were 5 to ancient and. powerful 
families, others were conferred by the people, ii. 1 


Prxocepures (Lecar) — the Athenians, 222 Chap. 
XVIII. ii. 298. 


Paocksstons, or Txzonlæ, that vent to the 1 3 of 
Delphi. 
| To Delos. See Do. u. 
Pzonicvs of Ceos, the ſophiſt; his eloquence, vi. 342. 
Was careful to chooſe the proper term, and diſcovered very 
minute diſtinctions . words apparently fy nonlinous 
iv. 421. * 
Plato diverted himſelf at his expence, ibid. aan,” E 
Accuſed of having advanced tenets deſtructive of religion 
is condemned to death by the Atheniapy, \ vi. 0 8 
Pxoroxris (the), cities on the ſhores of, i ii. 47. 8 


Paorai rr eſſential to eloquence; The ſtyle ſhoyld vary ace 
cording to the character, of him who ſpeaks, and that of 
thoſe whom he addreſſes ; according to the nature of the 

ſubjeR he treats, and the circumſtances in be = he may 

chance to be, iv. 433 AY ITY 

Vor. VII. dee ele 167 


293 ** KA, 
F + + 
- 


who - t 


4% "G2XBRAL inv2x. 
* At Athens, th Shed eaſes relive to the 


kak io — oath 3 wich he muſt 
take, ibid. you 
8 
rider t Me Epik, We Altäple of Penne, fü, i. 444. 


Gare laws to the Thurians ; was accuſed of impiety, and 
2d Attica, iti, 142. 


x Prorisiovs, price of different articles of, at Athens, ii ll. 332. 
Paozany, who, iii. 250. | 


Pavybencs ener by Arik a the cue of 


virtue, iii. 41. 

Parranzun, an edifice at Athens, in which de epic 
maintained not only the fifty prytanes, but alſo ſuch 
\peker ctinens 2s had readered fervices to, the fiat, i 
$12. | 

Ferrantes the name given in cartdia republics to. the pria- 

ipal magiſtrate, iii. 380. | 

At Athens it was common to fifty ſenators, who, during a 

. certain number of days, ſuperistended the alfairs of the 
ſtate i; they relided in the Prytaneum, ii. 244. 

. 
"Elly, iv. 29. TT 1 

— in uſe among the Athenians, ii, He 30. 8 

r 
ted, ibid. 309: 

| What crimes were punifbavith banilhment, ak $10.. 

The property of the exile was confiſcated to the public 


\ 
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treafury, or applied to the uſe of ſome temples, ii. 

311. 

Yegradation deprived an Athenian of the rights of 8 cith 
zen in whole or in part, according to the offence, ibid. 
When the law had not determined the puniſhment, the 

perſon convicted might chooſe the mildeſt, ibid. 305. 

Purity of heart required by the Supreme Being, vii. 25. 

This doctrine taught by the philoſophers, and admitted by 
the prieſts, ibid, 

Proms dwelt in Upper Egypt toward the ſources of the 
Nile ; were black, very ſmall, and lived in caves, v. 350. 
Pyros, a city of Meſſenia, the inhabitants of which pre- 

tended that Neſtor had reigned there, iv. 24, 25. 

PyTHAGORAs born at Samos, vi. 2 88. 

Took leſſons of Thales; travelled into Egypt and other 
countries; on his return found his country enſlaved by 
Polycrates; went to reſide at Crotona in Italy, in which 
country he effected a ſurpriſing revolution in ideas 
manners; was perſecuted toward the end of his life, and 
after his death received honours almoſt divine, iii. 133. 
134+ 

The works attributed to him are almoſt all by his diſei- 

„ | Fe 

Believed in divination, like Socrates; and affirmed, like 

Lycurgus, that his laws had been approved by the oracle 

| of Apollo, ibid. 286, 

Did not believe the metemplychoſis, ibid. 281. ' 
Condemned exteſs ia wine and meat, ibid. 280. 
hr rs 

b 2 


”. 
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His diſciples were diſtributed inte- different claſſes 3: lived 
in —_ qr og, 4. 
289, 290. FL 3; 0634 ; 
eee eee benen nüt 

Their occupations during the day, ibid. 292. 

Pythagoras, who was adored by them, treated them with 
the authority of a ſovereign, and the tenderneſs of a fa - 

.. ther, ibid. 299. 

Difference between this inſtitution and that of the « Eo: 

tian prieſts, ibid. 304. ; 
Its decline, ibid. 305. 

That ſociety produced a cumber of + legiſlators 6s 
cians, aſtronomers, and philoſophers, who have * 
ened Greece, ibid. 306. 

Opinion eee 
the planets, iii. 184. , FOE Vi, 

They have imagined they could diſcover. in numbers one of 
n n 
and morale, ibid. 158. 1 

Opinion of ſome of them concerning the foul of the world, 
ibid, 156, | | 

Note on an expreſſion of the Pythagoreans, ibid. 475: 

PyTHIA (the) of Delphi aſcended * wiped caly « once a 

month, li. 397. Br 

Three prieſteſſes POP, in turn, ii. 398, 399: 


Manner of preparing thoſe =. conſulted the Pythia, ibid. 
399+ 

Tranſports with which ſhe was fe; . ibid. 6er. | 

Knavery of the prieſts, ibid. 402. — & 

Prruon of Byzantium, a calcbrited orator, defends as cauſe 

of Philip againſt the Athenians, vii. 85. 


* 
= - 7 
vis * 
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R. 


. (horks + under) the Olympic games, iii. 442 

Rx ASO; exceſs in reaſon and virtue is en as fatal | as ex- 
2! eels in pleaſures, vi. 398. 

Rxricon at Athens, ii. 339. 


Tit national conſiſted almoſt : wholly i in externals, ibid. 342: 
Cine agniak milgins Did aha a6r- ITT 


The magiſtrates puniſhed, with death thaſe winks or 
wrote againſt the exiſtence of the gods. ibid. 365. 


. 3/7 Hee 
aroſe, iv. 375. 

| Thoſ Seed 10 the mince of te pricks and tem 
ples, ii. 356. — 
Rnuantvs; a town of Attica; its ſituation, temple, and ſta- 
tue of Nemeſis by Phidias, v. 29. n 


Rur A, an iſland near Delos; the tombs of the Deine re- 
moved thither, vi. 328. | 


Ruzrorc. Homer the ſirſt of orators and Ben 47 


Art may give to genius a more pleaſing form, ibid. 408. 

* Greek authors who have given precepts of eloquence, ibid, 
408, 49 OO! "tl Y 

Authors who have furniſhed examples of eloquence, ibid, 

Greek writers, during ſeveral ente, ogly wrote in verſe, 
ibid. 410. 

The ſtyle of the firſt writers of proſe was without,” ornament 
or harmony, ibid. 411. 


Clan the ee 4 RE > Rn 
ork 
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Protagoras firſt collected thoſe propoſitions which are called 
common places, iv. 413. : 

Among the Greeks, language was diſtinguiſhed into three 
kinds, and orators into two claſſes, ibid. 416. | 
Gorgias, the orator, of Leontium in Sicily, much. applaud- 
ed by the Athenians, and obtains from them fuccours for 

his country, ibid, 419, 

Gives lefſons of rhetoric at Athens ; the higheſt praiſes 
babe es ij; a flatue creficl to him at Delphi, ibid. 
419, 420. 13 

— ͤ———— 


. eee. Ceos poſſeſſed 'a noble and fimple n 
ibid. 421. 


Wand ens bebe car ednet of dy u fm th 
Dialogues of Plato, ihid. 422. 
The abuſe of ence oceaoged kind of de bene 

philoſophy and rhetoric, ibid, 4 
| Theſe wap rt uu wich 6 fm wu Sales c 
ibid. 424+ 
Th bin of quence eldcing de uy 
the demonſtrative, ibid. 42 5. þ 
Qualities negeſary to the orator, ibid. 426. THF 
To what the rhetorcans, ho preceded Ariflale, obne 
. themſelves, ibid. 428, _ 1 
| Het arge ad impor dition of itt 
this ſubjeR, ibid. 429. 
Progelary agd perfgicntey the eee 
* Language, ibid. 432. | * 
l what propriety en NA. 


* * 
* - 
— — —— E 
* * 
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ne besen ie. 499 

Proſe ſhould avoid the artificial cadence of poetry, ib. 

434% 

. Gs of the ar ſen den om tha of 
the roſtrum, ibid. 436. | 

The eee eee des 
; Rents oc Ss 
rowed from poetry, ibid. 437. 

Compariſon, metaphor, h 3 
thoſe figures are ſuitable, i nd, 437» 435, 439+ | 

Each figure ſhould preſerve an accurate and manifeſt fun 
tude, Ibid. 449. _ 

Expreſſions of Euripides, Gorgias, and Flato, juſtly coo- 
demned, ibid. 

Note on an hen of the trator Demadey, Ng 501. 

Eloquence has every where aſſimilated itſelf to the charakter 
of the nation, ibid. 441+ 

No particular orator to be taken as a model of ſtyle, but 
all in general, ibid, 443. 

Taſte which the Athenjans in general*diſplayed in judging of 
the works of genius, ibid, 

Yet they bad amang they bo# wrizern and fiupld lerer 
ibid. 444+ 

SubjeQion to a foreign power wauld enervate eloquence, and 
philoſophy annihilate it, ibid. 445- AY | 
The 6ions of figurative language neceſſary even to defend 
the truth, ibid. 446. p | 
dan weak 06 longer aus ju region 10 he of 

nature, could he attain to the perfection of nhich he in. 


gives himſetf capable, ibid. 448. 
34 


? 
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A good work that which canner have atry thing added to it, 
or the leaſt thing taken from it, iv. 4 y. 
r in the orthography 1 


nunciation of the Greek language, ibid. 

Ruopzs. n Aland of Rhodes, v. 
205. VO 10 1 

ei HE fs abi 26d ; | 

State of, in the time of Homer, ibid. 206. 


When the city of Rhodes was built, ibid. 
Situation and magnificence of that city, ibid, 207. 


Rien Cirizzus, the reciprocal hatred — them and 
the poor the incurable defect of all the Grecian republics, 


WH. a9 fo I» © 
Wi. 394 ; vi. 257. | 
Rivexs and fountains, their origin, according 1 to ſome Philoſo- 
| 1 STEW 2 Ww l . 
N — 
aim 28 FIC 
> 4 bins 
10 8. 57 G3 Fi | | , 1. 4 
f | +44 of n an. | ; 


S. tatbicke (Human) v were cd — wes" ü. 300 


iv. 271. 


Note on the cealing of thoſe ſacrifices, iv. 406. < 
Sacss of Greece ſometimes met together to communicate their 
©. diſcoveries and obſervations ; their names Thales, Pittacus, 
Bias, Cleebulus, Mylod, Chilo; Solos, and the * — 
|  charfis, J. 124, ; 
SaLAmts, iſle of, in front of Eleuſis, i. 273, 
Celebrated naval battle fought there, ibid. 282. 
"Though Salamis was W to Attica, grain ripened 
ſooner there, v. 15. 
8 


we 


#3 0 Poe 
Superficies of that illand in ſquare ek 
SAMIANS (the) were very rich, induſtrious, ative, und i 
telligent, vi. 2 57, 258. dt 
Diſcovered the iſland of Tartefſus, ibid. 259. 22) 4 2 
After the death of Pelyerates, experienced every kind of 
tyranny, ibid. 266. | 
Sauos (the iſland of), deſcriptions off vi. 249. © u 28148 
Temples, edifices, and productions of, ibid. 
Aqueduct and mole of, ibid. 250. 
Deſeription of the temple of Jan, and fatue of tht god- 
deſs, ibid. 251. 
Numerous flatues with which the temple — 
ibid. 258. 
The birck place of Pythagoras, and of Rhecus and Theo- | 
- dorus the ſculptors, ibid. 258. _ 
The Samian earth uſeful in medicine; . in great ef 
mation 'made of it, ibid. * 


i: M RTT 


Note on the fize of that iſland, ibid. 444+ | nn 
Sarruo entitled | to a rel the firſt rank of hyric poety 
Ii. 60. 


/ 90 
1 44 . ib 


Some of her maxims, ibid. 62. 58 1 


Her image ſtamped on the money of Mytilene, ibid. 

Ee ES EEE ks 
ibid. 63. 4 

| Retires into Sicily, where a ae i excied ben bid 
64. 

nnr 
ſought a cure for her paſſion by taking the leap of Leu- 
cata, and periſhed in the waves, ibid. lit. 355. 


Eulogium of her poetry, ii. 65. 


4 
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Dalton of fone mas of ue of be hey, n. 
. TRA 
1 idid, 478, | 
Sarnia (the iſland D 
„ee he inhabitants to ſow their lands, 
iy, 363. 
Sazv3s, the capital of Lydia, burnt by the Jonjang, i. 298, | 
The Athenians n e that city, ibid, 
210, 


Sarrgie Dramas i in what, it differed from ve and e. 
medy, vi. 58, 


KAſchylus, Sophocles and Euripides, te * 1 
mou, ſucceeded in this kind of compoſition, ibid. 39 
Sarvapzs an. excellent comic, actor, obtains from Philip of 

Macedon the my of the two daughters of _ 
| damen v. 139. . 
$cuoor or n 
Parmenides, his diſciple, gave excellent laws $0: Bans bl 
native city, ibid. 140% 
$cnoog or Ionia; its founger 4 philoſophers it Fn prox 
duced, iii. 135. 
Scroor op ITaLY W 136 
Why it diffuſed mae knowledge than that of Tonia, ibid, 
| 138. | 
$curvers, hrqught into Greece by Thales, Prthagoras, apd 
other Grecks who travelled into Egypt and Aſia, i, 
453- 
S$coras, ſculptor, i. 451. 
e 
nt, i. 396, | 


0 uA e. 973 


Revnos, one of the Cyclades, the neee, 
pher Pherecydes, vi. 343. a 

Se4 Waren, mixed with wine, faid to-aid digeſtion. fl. 469. 

SznaTz of Athens re· elected annually, aſſembled every day 
except * feſtivals and — — as FO 
N 560. 12 51 5 

Note on the preſidents of a wy 
8: kr>nvs, en iſland full of fieep momntains, vi. 353. 


Sxavice, military, at Athens; puniſhments | inflicted on 
thoſe” who refuſed to ſerve, fied + | betrayed the fate, or 
deſerted, ii. 49774 


Suzee f e- ede wth c- by dog and wap u 


Ve 13, 
The renn the we ier imm tbh," 
Salt cauſes them to give more milk, ĩbid 14. 

Burris; why ſhells are found in bro nes. _ n fiſh 
in quarries, v, 329. 

Suikrp- Brax, a ſubaltern officer who among the Athe- 

-  nmians always attended on the general, ii. 173, 

S$rerLy, revolutions in that iſland under the reign of the 
younger Nionyſius, See chapters XXXIII. LX. LXI. 
(s. 200) LXIII. 

Produced many learned and ingenious men, iii. 139. 

dicvox, its territory very fertile and pleaſant, iii. 388, 

The tombs there without the city, ibid, 389. 

he feſtival celebrated there by torch light, ibid. 

Orthagoras reigned there with n, and n 

bid. 300. 

Virtue and courage of Clithenes, ibid. 
Marriage of his daughter Agarifia, ibid, 391, 
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. The- arts fourilhed af Sichen a vew heel of painting 
founded there by Eupompus, ii. 398. 2977901 1:4 
S1LvEn, what in Greece its r * 7 

en times, iv. 374 ananas ts 
sene 8 B 
of kings, ſages, and the great men of his time, iv. 334. 
His prompt repartees, ibid. 335. „N en A 
Both * barns ntl 
te pathetic, ibid. 3377. | 
Suecinct view of his philoſophy, ibid. a. of * 
His principles and conduct ſometimes. — * 
340. 5 
eee e eee 
b filver, which were deſtroyed by the ſea, vi. 338. 
SLATES, a great number of them in Greece z were of two 
\ Kinds; a principal object of traffic, ii. gg 7. 
Their number exceeded that of the citizens, ibid 98. | 
Their / occupations; puniſhments infliged. upon them at 
Athens; it was forbidden to beat them; when made 
for, 867 rofl gh uh of rig Ges Di cp: 


100. 
Slaves of the Lacedemonians. See 838 | 
SMmInDYRIDES, one of the richeſt and moſt voluptuous of the 
Sybarites, his effeminacy and oſtentation, i lil, 391. 
Suvnn4 deſtroyed by the Lydians, vi. 187. | 
The inhabitants pretended that Homer compoſed hae 
in a grotto near their city, ibid. 
Socizry at Athens, the members of which mutually Alle 
each cher, 4 ii, 336. 
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.* Another p ridiculing 
wp 537. 8 ns 
SocnArzs. eee fer ee of 
Socrates, v. 398. | 
Frequented the harangues ln of the ſo 
phers and ſophiſts, ibid. 399-4 + 
Ge 


nzeceſſary to man, ibid. 400. 114 
His principles, ibid. i | g 
—— ad laden 9 views by wen. 
ibid. 407. +34 | ig] uae 'y 


He attracted them by the charms of his conreraton ibid. 

His leſſans only familiar — id. 1 f 

His maxima, ibid. at. Tee. 

His diſciples Alcibiades n ibid. 413. 

Hs character, manners, virtues, ibid. 414. 

His genius, ibid. 418. mme ws 
it, ibid. 419, 420. 

Prejudices againſt Socrates, ibid. 423. 

Several authors ridiculed him on the ſtage, ibid. 425. 

Accuſed by Melitus, Anytus, and Lycon, ibid. 427. 

What was the principal cauſe of the | accuſation. 2 

him, ibid. 428, 429. A "1 

His tranquillity dice che pentanilag; & 435. 

His defence, ibid. 439+ 

His ſentence, ibid. 444- 

Receives the ſentence of death without emotion; ibid. 445- 


We Abba AL abend 


r. 
V. 446. 
They abt him 16 ads Us che Madel | 

—— Rr 

| . ibid. U 
i e the matte Adds abaic | 

Te takes the cup and drinks without emotion, ibid. 4544 
Exhorts his friends, who burſt into tears, to ſhew more 

| »  fGrmneſs, ibid. 435. 

Nute on the vegret which it is pretended the Atheniant 
teſtified for having put him to death, ibid. 484- 
Plato, iv. 11. 

He directed philoſophy to public utility, vi. 301. 
moſt all in the form of a dialogue, ii. 136. | 
Note on the irony of Socrates, v. 483, 
ctr ba of the ſages. of Greece ie deſc, 
i. 122. 
To great talents added a genius ſor poetry, ibid. 123. 
For what he may be cenſured, ibid. 126. 
His courage and conſtancy, ibid. 127. 
ile publiſhes his laws, ibid. 199. 
Induces the people to ſwear to obſerve them run ab. 

| fence, and travels into Egypt and Crete, ibid. 160. 

His laws revered in Greece and Italy, ibid. 158. 

Firſt depofited in the citadel, afterward vetted © to the 
ron ibid. 159. TH 


- 17 
5 


4 
| 911141 1b. ate 
In his ume a ſurprifiag revofiit6h t66k' place in the” minds 
of men; in chat age may be placed the ee 
phy, hiſtory, tragedy, and esmsdyt fl bi. 
Sonos, che Athetiians had 3 
1.2 military, &. ii. 50. ber bn of "4 
Bor trvts; their thiradier, tr, 46 \ Jug 

We ſhould not judge of them from the Dido of Pr, 

\ Thid, 422. | 
Bobbbelaä, the dramatic ae birth of, NA. 4 5 

At twenty-eight years of age became the « competitor of 
_ Xichylus, and obtained the crown, ibid. 24. 

At the age of eighty, being charged. by his ſon with being 
incapable of conducting his affairs, he read as his defence 
his tragedy of CEdipus at Calonus, which * had juſt 
' finiſhed, ibid. 22. 

Characters of his heroes, ibid, 30. 

His ſuperiority in the conduct of his pieces, ibid. 35. 

Was ranked by Ariſtophanes before . 

Sketch of his Antigone, ii. 196. 

Note on the number of his pieces, vi. 425. 


Soxcares$E8 of Theſſaly, iii. 302. 
Their magical operations, ibid. 303. 
Ceremonies by which * pretended to call up the . 
ibid. 307. 
Sour or THE WoRLD, v. 43, 479 ; vil. 108. 
SPARTA, or LACED&MON, had no walls, iv. 85. 
Was compoſed of five towns ſeparated from each other, and | 
each occupied by one of the five tribes, ibid, 
Note on the number of the tribes, ibid. 467. 


Note on the plan of Lacedzmon, ibid. 468. 


ofs oon AT HN DEX. 
ren. Wise 4 
eee e eee of Me 
nerva, built of braſs, ibid. 866. 
a eee eee eee 
The houſes were ſmall, and — 9 eee" Arey 
out ornament, and marked no diſtinction between the 
0 citizens, ibid. 183, 21. , 
The city almoſt entirely deſtroyed A a Jreadful earth- 
quake; implored the ſuccour of the Athenians agaiuſt its 
revolted ſlaves, 1. 335. 


SPARTANS, and LACEDEMONIANS 3 we join them. / "7" 
becauſe the ancients frequently confounded them ; the 


former were the inhabitants of the 1 latter of 
the country, iv. 90. 
To take the name of Spartan, it was neceſſary to be born 


of a father and mother both Spartans z privileges au 
nexed to that title, ibid: 92. 


Gorerament and laws of the Spartans. See GormannenT, 
Their religion and feſtivals, iv. 211. 


Military ſervice of the Spartans, iv. 218. 

Note on the divifion of their armies, ibid. 448. 

Their manners and cuſtoms, ibid. 181. 

„ prgre won fr their hair! and beards 


grow, ibid. A 
Their dreſs fimple and . wid. 182. 


Their diet plain and ſparing, ibid. 184. 

Their black broth, ibid. | 

Though they had ſeveral ſorts of wine, they never were in- 
toxicated, ibid. 185. 8 | 


Their public repaſts, ibid. 186. 


They 
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They did not cultivate the ſciences, iv. 189. 
Their taſte for that muſic which incites to virtue, ibid. 190. 
Their averſion for rhetoric, ibid. 191. 
Their eloquence ſimple; they expreſſed themſelves _ 
energy and preciſion ibid. 191, 192. 
The arts of luxury were forbidden to them, ibid. 197. 
Leſches, balls in which they met to converſe, ibid. 199. 


The women of Sparta tall, ſtrong, healthy, and very hand- 
ſome, ibid. 201. 


Dreſs of the women and girls, ibid. 
Why the girls went half naked, ibid. 202. 
The girls went with their faces uncovered, the married 


women veiled, ibid. 203. 


Exalted idea which they entertained of honour and liberty, 
ibid. 205. 


Their manners afterward were corrupted, wid. 208. 
At what age they married at Lacedæmon, wid. 177 
Note on the ſame ſubject, ibid. 486. atk 647: 
Note on the choice of a wife, ibid. 485. 


| Lacedemonians, properly ſo called, farmed a confederation, 
at the head of which were the Spartans, iv. 92. 


Their aſſembly always held at Sparta, ibid. 93. 

They hated the Spartans, ibid. 

Had not the ſame education as the latter, ibid. 

United with them in the eapital ; were long acknowledged 
as chiefs of the Peloponnefian league, i. 366. 

Reproachful harangue made to them by the ambaſlador ef 
Corinth, ibid. 

Vor. VII. Ce 


9 
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Their wars againſt the Meſſenians and the neighbouring 
people, iv. 30. 246, Ho juſtified, ibid. 73, 247. _ 
SrERTHIAS, the Spartan, devotes himſelf to death for. his 

country, * 238. 
Srabiun of Olympia deſeribed, i lit, 435» 
Delphi, ii. 396. . 


| Olympian ſtadia reduced to an miles ah French (and 
Engliſh) meaſures, vii. tab. ix, x. 


Sr, duration of i its life, 1 Iv. 273. oY 
STHENELAIDAS, his harangue to the aſſembly of the Lacede. 


monians, 1. 375. 


Sronxs held in great reſpect in Theſſaly, which country 


© they had cleared of the ſerpents that infefted it, iii. 316, 
STRATEC1, or generals of the Athenians, ii. 164. | 


Were ten in number, and anciently commanded the army 
each one day; afterward one only commanded, and the 
others remained at Athens, ii ü. 166. 


Wann a player on the cithara, Vi. 172. 
His character; his repartees, ibid. 175 


STYLE, rules and obſervations concerning, iv, 430. _ 


Different ſpecies of {tyle, according to | grammarians, ibid. 
436. 

The diQion ought to vary according to circumſtances, ibid. 
433+ | 

What authors TOP models of ſtyle — the Athenians, 
ibid: 442. 

1 a- nn town, _—_— ak, of Arcs, 

ir. 382. 


„ 
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Sryx, a river in Arcadia ; fabulous traditions equeeming, ir. 
281. 
SUNIUM, a promontory of Attica, on which ſtood a beautiful 
temple dedicated to Minerva, v. 37. 
Sus a, one of the capitals of Perſia, v. 122. | 
SYAGRUS the Spartan, his ſpeech to Gelon king of Syracuſe ; 
- . anſwer of Gelon, i. 241. | 
SYCURIUM, a town of Theſſaly near Mount Offa, one of the 
pleaſanteſt places in Greece, iii, 330. | 


— 


T. 


1 king of Egypt, refuſes Ageſilaus, who had 
brought him ſuccours, the command of the army, ii. 


4.20, 
TæuAxus, a town and port of Laconia, iv. 68. 
Its temple of Neptune ; its cavern, ibid. 
Relation of apparitions; cauſe of panic terrors, ibid. 70, 
71. 
Tarzcavs the Spartan, his anſwer to an * of Philip 
of Macedon, iv. 209. 
Taxon, a town of Bœotia; the houſes there cm 
with encauſtic paintings, iii. 252. | 
Its inhabitants boſpitable, faithful, attentive to agricultuze, 
and paſſionately fond of cock-fighting, ibid. 253. 
TAx1ARCH, or general officer at Athens, ii. 169. 
His functions, ibid. 170. 
Tacx, one of the principal cities of Peloponneſus; the inha- 
Ccz2 
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 bitants diſtinguiſhed themſelves at the battle of Platza, 
and in their wars againſt the Mantineans and the Lace- 
dzmonians, iv, 292. | 

At Tegea was a ſuperb temple of Minerva, built by Scopas, 

ibid, 

TzLE$SILLA, an Argive, who rendered her country illuſtrious, 
and ſaved it by her courage, iv. 3or. 

Tg us, a deſcendant of Hercules, had Argolis allotted to 
him, iv. 115. 

Tur, a delightful alley between Mount Olympus} and 
Mount Oſſa, iii. 330. 

TemeLEs. Remarks on the temples of Greece, ii. 221. 

Note on the internal columns of the temples, ibid. 494. 

Note on the manner of lighting them, ibid, 493. 

Tux os, one of the Cyclades to the north-weſt of Delos, con- 
tained a ſacred grove, and a ſuperb temple dedicated to 
Neptune, ſurrounded by ſeveral large edifices, vi. 328. 

Very fertile, and watered by pleaſant fountains, ibid. 329. 
'Txo0s, a city of Ionia, the birth-place of Anacreon, vi. 193. 
TexraxDEr, the muſician, was ſeveral times victor at the 

games of Greece; brought to er the lyre and 
poetry, ii. 50. 

TraLEs, of Miletus, one of the ſages of Greece, i. 124. 

| His birth, his knowledge, his anſwers relative to marriage, 
and other laconic replies, iii. 131, 132. 

The molt ancient of the Grecian philoſophers, ibid. 4 $ tym 
432. \ 
Tuaunact, a city of Theſſaly, its beautiful daes, ili. 

309. 
Tazano, the prieſteſs, her anſwer when commanded wane | 
nounce imprecations againſt Alcibiades, ii. 371. 
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Takara of Athens, at firſt built with wendy afterward with 


ſfione, vi. 61. 
Conciſe deſcription of its parts, ii, 193. —See the plan of 
the theatre. | 


Was not covered; the preſcenium divided iuto e 
vi. 62. 


Would FRATY thirty thouſand perſons, ii. 195. 

Tumult with which the ſpeRators took their places, ibid. 
193. 

The pit remained empty, and why, vi. 61. 


Competitions of poetry, muſic, and dancing there; a trage- 
dy of Euripides had been followed in the ſame day by an 
exhibition of puppets, ibid. 62. 


On the vaſes of the theatres, ibid. 431. 


The ſtage embelliſhed with ſcenery and nb er- analo- 


gous to the ſubject, ibid. 87. 7+ 8 
The ſpectacle diverſified in the courſe of the piece, ibid. 88. 


The repreſentation of pieces Ner- a great W of 
machines, ibid. 93. 

The managers of theatrical exhibitions at firſt required no 
money from the ſpectators; afterward they paid a 
drachma each. Pericles reduced the price; and to gain 
the favour of the poorer claſs of people, cauſed two oboli 
to be diſtributed to each of them; one to pay for their 
ſeats, and the other to purghale what they might want, 
ibid. 94- 


Hiſtory of the Grecian — origin and progreſ of the 
dramatic art, vi. I. 


Feſtivals at which the dees were bete, i ii. 195 3 vi. 
62. 
ee 3 


” — 
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In What manner the competition of the pieces was regu» 
lated, vi. 63. 


To whom they were preſented, and who were the judges, 


ibid. 64, 65. 
Note on the number of tragedies of Zſchylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, ibid. 425. 
The greateſt poets ſometimes ated a part — 
did. 8, 0 
Two ſorts of actors; the one who followed 4. Ga of 
the action, and the other compoſing the chorus, ibid. 67. 


Women did not appear on the ſtage; their parts. were 


performed by men, vi, 86; vii. 72. 

Habits and ſymbols which. the actors ſometimes wore, vi. 

81. 

Why they wore maſks, ibid. 82, Bz. 

Note on the maſks, ibid. 433. 

The chorus - conſiſted of fifteen perſons in tragedy, and 
twenty-four in comedy, ibid, 69. yu 

What were the functions of the chorus, ibid. 69, 50. 

e Ps e ene and what ſung, ibid, 
TA * 

Note on the Suging' and declamation of tragedy; ibid. 426. 

In finging, the voice was accompanied by the flute; in de- 

- *- claimitig, ſupported by the lyre, ibid. 74. 

What kinds of muſic were baniſhed the theatre, ibid. 75. 

Two kinds of dances on the ſtage ; that properly ſo called, 

and that which regulated the mot ions 12 different in- 
flexions of the body, ibid. | 1 

1n what the Greek tragedy reſembled the French ans 
and in what it differed from 1 it, ibid, 93. 


Ti 


Tx 
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Titans, * churiice and ogy 290. n 
Their ſacred battalion, conſiſting of three = young | ' 


warriors, ibid. 291. , 


” 


ler 
Tuxnks, the capital of Bceotia, deſcription of that city, its 
monuments, its government, ii. 27 5 273. , 1 1 
Note « am its circumference, ibid. 484. Int ce} f 
Note on the number of its inhabitants, wid. 454. | * | * 


A very. pleaſant place of abode in "fummer, but almoſt in- * 
| ſupportable i in winter, ibid. 289, 290. 


THEMISTOCLES commanded the centre of the Athenian army, 
at Maraches: i i. 220. 


Fiattored' the people, and procured the baniſhment of Ariſ- 
"tides, ibid. 22 , 228, 


ſired the Greeks wth comage o opple ee Bi 
245+ 

Engages — go "on bagi3"Mete "hips, Rid 
269. 


Defeats" the Perfidas at Salami, ibid, 283—286. * Fine 
Receives great honours at Spacla! *. 295+ And BY — 
the Olympic games, iii. 448. I r eee 
' Renders eo the allies 2 tho Tanna 
nlans, 3, %% 9 
Is kr retires to Pcloponneſus, a here to m_ 
ibid. 330. 


Reflections on the age bed M Yai : 


TazoromPvs, the diſciple of Iſoerates, dedicates his talents 
to hiltory, v. 380. 


His character, his vanity, ibid. 383, 385. 
Taxzort®, ſolemn deputations from tk& cities of Greece to 
C 04 
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the feſtivals of Delphi, Olympia, Tempe, and Delos, ii. 
394% f. 336, 446 vi. 360, & ſeg. 
TatznorrL x, deſcription of that paſs; E af. 
Battle fought there, ibid. 257. | | 
| Eminence to which the companions of Leonidas retire, 
W. 295. 
Monuments which were erected. there by order of the 
Amphi&yons, ibid. 296. 
TuzzMos, a city in which healed of the Etolians was 
held, iti. 3565. 
Tinzezus king of Athens, bs OLED i. 23, 24 


Aſcends the throne, aſſigns limits to his authority, 3 
the government of Athens, ibid. 28; and renders it * 
mocratie, ibid. ge 

Purſucs falſe glory ; dd 6s 6 kane, 8 


and an adventurer; honours which were paid to him 
after his death, ibid. 33—37 . 


Tazsriæ in Bœotia, monuments which were ſeen among the 
„ wins of that city, ii. 258. 
Tz the poet, from what he concived the idea of bis 
tragedies, vi. 5, 6. ws 
. Trxes8atians (the), their — iii. 310. 
Their forces, ibid. 311, 312. | ed of 
The firſt who managed horſes with the bit, ibid, 312. = 


Had many, ſaves, which they trafficked i in with other na- 
tions, ibid. 313- | p 


Their conduct, their character, id. 3 1 12 
Their bad education, ibid. 
| Pe fondneſs for dancing, ibid. 316, 


eir regard for ſtorks, ibid. 


1 - 


1 
| ; I 
* 
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| Celebrated a feſtival in memory of the earthquake which 
ern 
vered the beautiful Plain of Lariſſa, in. 339 7" 
weed te n= of hun of Man cu . 
tyrants, ibid. 327. 8 
Tuxssalr, deſcription of that province, iii. 297. 
212 2 + on metros” gg 
achievements, ibid. 310, — 


Nets which a EA e 
c 


— of the country, ibid, 312. they nate 
Famous for „ ure wn 
302. 


Tuonicos, a ſtrong maritime tewn of Attica, v. 32. 
THrASYTBULUS reſtores liberty to Athens, i. 4344. 
Tuverpibzs, the brother-in-law of Cimon, endeavouring to 
encourage the party of the rich citizens, 1s ing 
Athens, i. 358. 
Trvcypimes the hiſtorian, i. 392. 
Propoſes to rival Herodotus, ibid. 444. 
Wrote the hiſtory of the Peloponneſian war, v. 374» 
Which was continued by Xenophon, ibid. 376. Bar | 
Remarks on that hiſtory, ibid. 375- 8 
Tavyapes, women initiated in the myſteries of Bacchus, 1 
extravagances, ii. 444. | 
Turuzrk, a part of the proſcenium in which the chorus 
commonly was, vi. 62, ; | - 


K 


TimMAanTHEs the painter, i. 4 50. „ 12 
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Pine noh, athleta and un 3 e Vi. 
0281 3p'a1 gar at a7 to 
Tinorzox, born at Corinth ; his great qualities, ii. 1 58. 
In battle ſaves the life of 'his broker ee ibid. 
160. 


But this brother, in deſpite of 2 — 
ener 
ſhall be put to death, ibid. 24498 

Goes to the facconn of the Syraculans, D ente 

Lands in Italy, and afterwards in Wer AY of the 
fleet of the Carthaginians, ibid. heidi \ 

Boing compels Dany the be to ls. e 


ion, he recalls the Syracuſaus, and reitores liberty 
ily, ibid. 292, 293. 


_ revifes the laws of Syracuſe, ibid. 295- 
He re-eſtabliſhes happineſs and union in Sicily, v. 295. 


He returns to the condition of a private individual, and is 
unixverſally lored and revered by the n ibid. 


290. 744% 
They lament his death, honour him a 8 
funeral, and r celebrate his memory, ibid. 298. h 
Tinon, the milanthrope, accuſed of having bated al man- 
kind; defence of him, vi. 231. 
What he faid to Aleibiades, i. 408; vi. 2 32. 
Time, the Athenian general, gained great victorics, 
dend tdded ſeventy- ive towns to the republic, 78. 
Unjuſtly condemned, retires to Chalcis in Eubœa, ibid. vs, 
His" pleafantry on Chares, who 1 ag the pared wk his 
2 ibid. 
> character, his abilities, Kids 


toi 42643467 


—S — 
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Tirvns, a city of Argolis ; its walls, conſtrued of enormous 
blocks of ſtone, ſaid to wennn Cyclops, 
iv. 310, 311, 
Its inhabitants addicted to jeſting cd age on every occa 
| fion, ibid. 313. 
Tirana, a town near Sicyon, iii. 400. F 
ToLmIpss ravages he coaſts of ,Peloponneſus, i. 339. | 
TrxAGEDY, origin and progreſs of, among the Greeks, vi. 5, 
Its object to excite terror and pity, which is effected by 
imitating an action which is nn 
tain extent, ibid. 99. b 
The action ſhould be compriſed within that ſpace of time 
which 2 between the —_ EA the ſun» 


ibid. 103. 

The parts of tragedy ee its extent; as the r 
or expoſition, the epiſode or complication, the exode or 
development, the interlude or interval between the acts, 
ibid. 67. 

Integral parts of the drama: the fable, manners, dition, 
ſentiments, and muſic, ibid. | 

The action is exhibited u a ſeries of ſcenes ſeparated by 
interludes; the number of which is left to the choice of 
the poet, ibid. 68. 

The theatrical intereſt depends eſpecially on the fable, or 
conſtitution of the ſubject, ibid. 103. 

Probability ought to be preſerved through all the parts of 
the drama, ibid. 106. 

The principal hero ought not to be a villain, ibid, 113. 


But his misfortunes ſhould in ſome degree originate in his 
own miſconduct, * 114. 0 ah 
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| Remarks 0 the pieces in which the hero is ne 
gy G btb... 
Reflection on the doctrine of fatality, ibid. 117. 


Ia many pieces of the ancient theatre this doctrine had no 
influence on the misfortunes of the principal Agrqars..> * 
nor on the progreſs of the action, ibi. 


Variety in the fable, which eee eee ee 
latter preferable, ibid. 126. ( 

Variety in the incidents which-excite terror or ni i 

Variety in the diſcoveries ; the moſt beautiful of which are 
thoſe that ariſe out of the action itſelf, and produce a ſud- 
den revolution in the condition ren the 

1 u uz. lg 29 

Variety in the characters; of which thoſe that are moſt . 
quently brought on the Rage will log, of — 

| gradations and varieties, ibid. 130. 

Variety in the cataſtrophes; ſome of which are e 
others diſaſtrous; while there are others in which, by a 
double revolution, both the virtuous and the wicked ex- 
perience a change of fortune: the firſt of theſe endings 
ſeems only ſuitable to comedy, and the ſecond moſt pro- 


per for tragedy, Some authors give the R to 
the third, ibid. 131, 132. q 


Among the Greeks, tragedy was leſs direted to the in- 

veſtigation of the paſſ 1008, than to diſplay their effects. 
They conſidered it merely as the recital of an action 
proper to excite terror and pity ; and many of their pieces 
concluded with theſe words * the chorus: R ends 
this adventure,“ ibid. 136. no 


Emotions too harſh and painful not to be excited; nor the 
lage fained with hlood, ibid. 110, 111. 3 
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Note on the place efthe ſcene in which * killed himſelf. 
vi. 434% . 
In tragedy, the manners of the - idk ſnonld be pro- 
per, reſembling, uniform, and ſuitabie to the age and 


dignity of the character, ibid. 1393 the thoughts beau- 
tiful, the ſentiments elevated, ibid. 


What the ſtyle ſuitable to tragedy, ibid. 142. 


Inſipid pleaſantries, pans, falſe etvmologies, and . 
images, to be found in the finclt pieces of the Grecian 
theatre, ibid. 143. 


Tazasvnks of the kings of Perſia, i. 196. 
Note on that ſubject, ibid. 467. 
T&EMBLERS at Sparta, who, iv. 232. 


Tanunats of juſtice, ten principal at Athens; in all of 
which one or more archons preſided, ii. 281, 282. 


: 


They finally determined thoſe cauſes which had been tried 

by the ſenate, or the aſſembly of the people, ibid. 272. 

.. The judges of which they were compoſed were in number 

about fix thouſand, who were annually choſen by lot. 

Qualifications which were required of them. They re- 

ceived from the public treaſury three oboli (9 ſola, or 
44d.) at every fitting, ibid. 281. 


Inferior judges annually went the circuit through the towns 
of Attica, where they held their -afſizes, and referred 
certain cauſes to arbitrators, ibid. 285. 
aonzEu in Argolis; monuments in that city, iv. 315. 
Its ſituation; the air of it unwholeſome ; its wine in litthe 
eſtimation ; its water of a bad quality, ibid, 316. 


Tzxoory, levy of, how made at Athens, ii, 164. 
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Exereiſe of them, ii. 183. 
Note on the number dh which n. ee 
Thermopylæ, i. 468. | | 
Troryontvs, cave and oracle of, iii. 262, 
Note on the ſecret iſſues of the cave, ibid. 484. 
Ceremonies E when the oracle was conſulted, ĩbid. 
| 265. 
Tor, kingdom and war of, i. 47. 
Tran.” Tyranny. See Government. 
Trarævs, the poet, animates the Lacedæmonians to battle by 
his verſes, iv, 40. 


V. 


. ſhould not be admitted into proſe, iv. 434. 

Vicrius, how ſhared in the ſacrifices, ii. 348. 

When firſt im molated, vi. 282. ae 

| Vicrozirs of the Greeks over the Perſians ; effects which they 
produced on the Lacedzmonians and Aidan, i. 
322. f 

Ruined the ancient conſtitution of * ibid. 183. 


© Thoſe of Marathon, Salamis, 2 Platza, rendered the 
Athenians inſolent, ibid. 188. 


UNnDERSTANDING, the ſimple perception of the foul, Bi. 47 
Note on i ibid. 472+ 
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W. à of the Greeks againſt the Perſians, 3 called 
the Median War, i. 189, et ſeq. 


Peloponneſian War, i. 351, et ſeq. See e 
Social War, beginning of, ii. 424. 
Concluſion of, v. 78—8 1. | 
Sacred War, in the time of Philip of Macedon, v. 87, 82. a 
Wirza (LusTzAL), how prepared; uſe of, ii. 351. 
Wzrcur. Why bodies differ in weight, v. 341+ 
Wurar of Attica leſs nutritive than that of Bœotia, v. 14. 
Wixxs, different in Greece; their qualities, it. 467,,468. 
Wispox. Among the Greck philoſophers, ſome gave that 2 
name to the ſtudy of eternal truths, and others to the 
knowledge of that good which is ſuitable to man. In the 
former ſenſe it conſiſts only in contemplation z in the lat- 
— . Peja hep- 
pineſs, v. 404; iii. 472. 
W1TtxEssEs at Athens gave their 3 aloud, ii. 301. 


Women at Athens might demand a divorce, ii. 326, 
Neglected orthography, iv. 450. 
Preferred tragedy to comedy, vi. 161. 
Wos Ls, a plurality of, according to Petron, iii. 176. 
Warsrrind, exerciſe of, at the Olympie games, iii. 455. 
Wario (the art of) e into 1 5 oda, 


I. 15. 


* 


* 
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Subſtances which were written on, iii. 129. 
Written bills ſtuck up over the doors of houſes at Athens, 
to give notice that they were to be let or ſold, ii. 330. 


. 
„ a: the Athenian defeats the bean. at Mycale, 
i. 32 1. | 
XxxocRATeEs, a diſciple of Plato, ii. 116, 
Xsxornants, founder of the Elean ſchool, had Parmenides 
for his diſciple, iti. 139, 140. | 
His ra ouan heal r 
167. | 
XINOr Nan e 
volunteer in the army of the younger Cyrus; and, after 
the death of that prince, conducts with ſome other of- 
| ficers the famous retreat of the ten thouſand, ii. 157, 
158. | <1 | 5 / 
Some time after his return, being baniſhed by the Athenians, 
he retires to Scillus, ibid. 15868. 
Removes to Corinth, and returns to Scillus, iv. 465. | 
His occupations in his retirement, ibid. 3. 
Character of his ſtyle, iii. 2 1. 
The ſentiments of Socrates ſhould be ſtudied in e 
rather than in thoſe of Plato, iv. 11. | | 
XaxxEs, king of Perſia, i. 228. 
Forms the deſign of conquering Greece, ibid. 229. 


"Throws two bridges over the Helleſpont, ibid. 247. a 
Lays 


— —— —AD•¹— 


—— — 


* 


Zor raus; his zealous friendſhip for Dari us i. 192, 
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.f wal hee FL 
273. 
 Repalſes the Helleſpont in a boat, ibid. 292. 


1 ; M3 


Va wr _— their leagth determined by © 


Meton, iii. 193» 479+ 


2. 


— legillator of the Locrians in op” See 
Laws. 
Zxxo, the philoſopher of the Elean as EE con- 
ſpiracy againſt the tyrant who had enſlaved his country, 
Denied motion, ibid. 169. | | 0 
ZxuxIs of Heraclea, a edlebrated painter, i. 448. 
-His Penelope, ibid. 449. 
His Cupid in a temple of Venus at Athens, ii. 232. 
His Helen in one of the porticos of that city, ibid. 206. 


Zonzs. Pythagoras and Thales divided the heavens into five 


zones, and Parmenides divided the earth in the fame 


manner, iii. 203. 
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